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ABSTRACT 



This book is an outgrowth of- tA najor pro jects. > T^e 
first is a 'raseacch investigation beihg cop^ifcted by the Center- for 
Prisouer of War Studies, . and . the second is the extensipa of ser^ces 
♦•o "%aB.ilies. The volume encompasses three major periods: the waiting' 
period (ekxly 196C«s to February - 1973) ; the t§patriation period 
(February t973 to April 197 3)-; and the readjustment an'd reintegration 
period (April 1973 to the present). Chapters are org^nited- ai^d 
presented in the context, of these periods. Inttoductory chapters 

* " ' :he Prisoner of War (PW) and 

southeast Asia-, as well as a , 
denographic profile of the men and their families. In the second 
section, the casualty and .waiting period, the complexity of family 
adjustment to- father absence is emphasized. The third section is 
devoted to repatriation and the returned prdsoner of.,war. The fourth 
seotion, which covers the readjustment and reintegration period, 
describes major dilemnkas and factor? involved in adjustment, such as 
adjustment -of families 'of returned prisoners of war, and adjustment 
of relatives of servicemen missing or killed in- action. The final 
section examines underlying assumptions, theories and concepts 
characterizing, the military outreach aiid follow-up prograln for 
returned PH's,- their fami-lies, and, families of MIA servicemen. 
(Author/jtL) *• . ' 



presented in tne context, ot T:ne£>e 
provide a histosical perspective of tl 
'Missing- in Action (MIAV situation -in : 
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Dedication 



This book is dedicated to ''Military^'' families— men-: women, and 
children who by their association with the m^itary iiave intimately 
experienced the sadness of war 
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The Center for Prisoner of War Studies J[CPWS) was formefl in late 
1971 and' officially, established In April 1972 as a special facility of 
the Navy Medical* Neuropsychiati^c Research Unit, S^n Diego, 
California. At that time^ the Navy's Bureau of Mediciner and 
Siygery recognized the^ need for longitudinal niedical studies of 
prisoners of war in .order to document th^ effects of long-term 
/deprivation and confinepient upon physftal- and mental health 
in later life. It was also necessary -to anticipate the physical and 
psychological needs 6f the repatriates so that the military planneire 
could provide optimal rfiedical care for them. FurthermoreT, the 
foundet;^ of the Cen<|||r 'insisted that this country not again overlook 
the seldom-occasion&d omJortunity of acquiring new loiowledge 
useful for increasing thS nation's, preparedness shoulJJ'^ture 
international events again^pubject our military forces to* foreign 
incarceraliofi/ ' / * * 

. For over a decade the wavy Medicaf Neuropsychiatric Research 
Unit,^ had engaged in >«earch dealing with the medical anU 
psychological effects of linusual and highly stressful military 
environments. r It was logical, therefore, that a facility far conducting 
studies in,support o^ prisoners of war be established at this Command,- 
In July of 19^/2, the UnitedTStates Army became a working partnpr 
in 'the study efforts^of the Center. 

* Since it was .recognized' that the American PW ' experience in 
Vietnam represented an unusually unique situation for gaining a 

U In Septembe^ 1974 the Navy Medical Neuropsychiatnc Research Unit became the 
Naval Health Research Center. ^ 
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. better understanding of the long-term effects of stress upon both\^ 
the incarcerated rtiilitary member and the members of his family, \| 
policies and programs of 'the Cen||fr were -aimed^ towards eliciting ' 
data of benefit' to the research community as well as to' the mofiili-' 
zation of needed health-caje services. In broad terms, the Center 
was charged with the' responsibility fdr developing and executing , 
a stndy plan directed towards the establishment of an optimal and 
coTmprehensive health-care program for both repatriated prisoners'' 
of war (RPWs) and their families and the families of .servicemen 
listed as ''missing in action" (MIAs). Thus, in brief, the 'aims of 
the Center were to conduct scientific* studies of the effects of 
captivity on subsequent adaptation of returned prisoners of war, 
anck'to explore the effects of long-term absence of the military 
niember on the*adjustment of the RPW and MIA^families. 

The first phase of this study plan began in 1972 when the staff 
* *bf the Center, in conjuncton with medical representatives of' 
/ the. Departmy^t Of the ^ir Force, reviewed pertinent literature 
' \ in depth anc^ devised t^xtgnsive medical examination forms and 
\ procedures. • These procedures were subsequently adopted-by the 
^Department of Defense and irtilized -by the military departments 
vox evaluating and recofding the health of the PWs upon their 
return in eWy 1973. A manual for physicians and dentists, 
entitled, "Medical Care , for ^fikpatriatedM Prisoners of War" was 

y produced by the Cent^'^s* Medical Sproalties Branch for use- 
during ''Operation Homecoming".. Also in 1*972, and prior to the 
return. of the prisoners, the Fjjai^. Studies Branch of the Center 
-personally intervie^d 'bvfrfTTfty percent of the Army,^Navy, and 
'Marine Corps PW/MIA wives in order to document the nature of 
their adjustment and tC ascertain the need for clinical services by 
these families. A finding^Df treatable problems in a high. percentage 
of the families led to the establishment of social service "outreach", 
programs by both the Army anfi the Navy. ^ 

' With the return of the prisoners of war and the establishment of 
responsive health-care facilities and, servicers by the military depart- 
ments, the activities of the Center shifted towards the^ monitoring 
of the long-term health. and adjustment^ of the returnees, their 
families, and the families of the MIAs, and towards tfie achievement 
oi long-term researA goalr. Inherent in the thinking of thos^^who 
\ . planned the establismnent of the Center for Prisoner of;War Studies 
several years ago on behalf of thd Surgeons General of the Army and. 
Navy was the notion that valuable medical lessons could be learned 
through a careful but unobtrusive monitoring of the readjustment 
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experiences of returnees an^i members of their families. Hence, 
research and services have been viewed a$ comprising a^feecjbaek 
loop of mutually, enrichmg sources of data. This book, thinks 'to th'e 
untiring efforts of the editors, represents 'a major cbntrrbution 
towards the ac(;omp1ishment of this objective. 

The work qf the contributors to this volume, as a result of 
numerous interactions with the PW/MIA famijfes. has been 3 
rewarding an(J^nhghtening experience. Cooperation of the involved 
family raember^*with t.t^ie staff of t^e\Ce;)ter has been' outstanding.' 
It Ijas gradually become apparent tfiat the effectiveness and" 
profftiency of every mihtaryumember is. \rt^o small measure, related 
to the manner in^which his family perceives the military establishment 
and understands the stresses to which h-e is subjected!. Hence, it is 
hoped that fnany of- the findings and procedures derived jn the 
studies 4f PW/MIA families, as outlined in this book, will eventually^ 
have wider applicabihfy to much-needed research with military* 
families. m general. ' ' 




October 1^74* " . 



John A Flag. Ph.D. 
Director ' - • ^ 

Center for Prisoner of War Studies 
"Naval Health Research Center 
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This bookjs an- outgrowth of two 'major projects. The first. is a V 
research investigation, the longitudinal study of families of servicemen ^ 
missing in action and returned prisoners o^^v^ar, presently heing 

* . . « conducted by ttfe Centefr for Pnsoner of War Stjardies; and the second, 
-which had less to do with research and hoxjk to do with its i'mpli-^ 
cations, Is the extension o^ services to families; , ^ 
^Throu^ th^ researi;h effort, which has provided the basic dataj 

^ . for this volume, we .became ^sensitive to the disruptive trends created 
by the* families' adjustment to the stresses of father afbsetice and 
reunion, trends which spurred our involvement in the development 

• • '.of an ''outreach** and "follow-up** service to families of returned 

prisoners '^of war CRPWs) and those servkenien missing in actioii 
(MIAJ. The results of the initial stages of our prisoner of war and , 
^ . ^ ^miLy research called atteritioif to the immediate pr6blems of family 
adjustment 'and pointed to tlje 'potential of future medical, psycho-^ 
logical, social^ and legal complications for the returning prisoner of. 
waf, his family and families of those sefvicenlen'who failed to return. 

* 'Exposure .tcHhese families and their personal lives alerted us to the ' 

' signiTicanceofour^study; we becarrje aware of their hurts a5i4 struggles ' , • 
and, at -the same time, their ^resilience, adap^bilfty, persistence and 
patience under trying* circumstances. Had these families, not been'^ 
willing to share their experiences and thou^ts and to reveaFsome^of 
their innerslbst feeliitgs, t^e publication of this book would not haVe 
been possible. ^ • , 
^ symposium entitled "F^ily Adjustment and Reintegration'' 
f was conducted by the (Renter to train and provide some orientation 
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J'or seven uniformed Army ^and six civilian' Navy ^50cidK\vorkers who 
h^d'been selected^to act as regional coordinators of services to these 
families. Tbc challenge to the social workers td e?^end and Coordinate 
medical, counseling, legal and social services to th§ families was seen 

-as consistent with the more progressive developments'in the military 
program of family and medical services, the emphasis of which is 
upon prevention. The majority of the chapters selected for thT$ 
volume were inKiall\' p/esented*at this symposium held in San Diego, 
C^ifomia in Sept^rnber, 1973. 

, This volume is concerned with the'iJr^cpss of adaptation: the ways 
in which 'men respondecf to the '-stresses of war ^nd captivity; the 
ways in 'which the f^mijy urtit , adapted itself t^the prolonged and- 
§eemingly indetermirtate absence of a father; how the returnee and 
his -wife and chridren ^reintegrate their family unit after the long 
Reparation, and how a family popes with ,and prepa^r^s itseff for a 
future Without the fa.ther and husband. ^ 

Essentially the volume. epcompasse^three major periods. First, the 
waiting pehod, from the early 196G's)to February of 1973, during 
wh-ich 'time the famihes experience/ the -loss df their fathers,^ 
'husbands, and sonvand waited in ^ntigpation and with hope for their 
return. Second, the repatriation period, 'from* February of 1973 to 
April qf .1973, durjng which'time Amencan'.prisoners of war ii! 
Southeast Asia returned to the United States and to thgir faniilies. 
Third, the readjustment and reintegration period, from April of 
to the present, in which some families whose itt^en returned have been 
working together toward a successful reintegration and stability while 
others have felt it necessary to choose indeprtndent and separate lives.^ 
During this period the majdrity of families who^ men remained 
missing have ^continued to work toward some resolution of their 
circumstances and prepare 'themselves for a future "wiltiout the 
serviceman. Withifi the framey/ork' of a longitudinal stucty, we 
organized the .chapters and presenter!' them m the context o'f these 
three major periods. The inlrodilctory chapt6rs set the stage for the 
, volume by providing an historical -perspective* of the PW and MIA 
situation as well as a demographic profile of the men and their families. 
In the second section^he casOalty and waiting period, tlje complexity 
of family adjustment to fatherjab^ence is emphasized. Beginning with 
a broad Overview of family acpustment, based on.interviews with 2i5 
PW/MIA families, s^)ecial em'^hasis is then given to't^^e legal issues, 
the chil'dr^n's adjustment, and ihb wives' grieving process. The final 
chapter irvthis section examines the role of rdigion and religious 
beliefs in the family's adjustment to the PW/MIA situation. The third 
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section jof this volume is de.voted to repatriation and, the tetuijied 
prisoner of war. The initial chapter describe? the medical health of 
•the returnees at the timeof their rep^friation. The remaining chapte^ 
expi'ore hypotheses abouf the relationship between the returnees' 
expenences in captivity and their future adjustment to- society. 

The fourth section of the volume, whioh covers the readjiistmer^t 
%id reintegration perio*d, includes chapters devoted t^ de|criptive' 
accounts of some ©f the major dilemmas and factor^ inv^dlved in 
adjiistment: the adjustment of families of returned prisoners of war 
, and the adjfistrrjent of wives and parents of servicenro^ missing or 
killed in action. Since parents and Vives may view the casualty and 
the future Trom dt^ferent points of view, the fin^ /chapter in the 
section examines this issue.- The fical section of this volume, entitled 
. services to families, examines the underlying as#un^ptions, theories 
and concepts 'which charactenze the ' military **outreach" and 
"follow-up" Diogram for returned .prisoners of war; theit families^ 
and families S servicemen missing in action. The xhapter^ntitled 
**Consultants'5i?>^PO^"ts" is intended to cast light upon the impor- 
tance of follow-up services and the need for continuity of Services fo 
the returrtees and their families. Sp^al emphasis is given to the rold 
of the' Veterans Administration in* the extension of these services. In 
the finarpresentation a counseling program for wives of serviceman' 
killed in action is described. . ^ 

Utilizing the concepts gained from pasi research, we tried to 
emphasize, when possible, the application of family system principles 
and concepts to descnbe and document our observations of family 
adjustment. We might have chosen to relate the book to concepts of 
individual psychological conditions such as a wife's depression or the 
returnees' possible' feelings of **survivor guilt". However, it is our 
belief that the family must not ortly be seen as consisting of individual 
members but also as a transactional system-an interacting system of 
persons having its own unique rules, communication networks, 
"alliances and pre-established m^pdes of adjustment to ^tre^s. 

> We envisioned a • volilme which would net only communicate 
clinical observations and insights, but also would be useful to those 
professionals responsible for the. provisiorl of care and services to the 
returnees and their families and the families of 'thdie men who did 
not return from the Southeast Asian conflict. It is our belief that each 
of the contributors -has succeeded In integrating the theoretical as 
well as the practical. - » , >. ^ 

Each of the chapters of this volume has been wfitw^ a 'separate 
.article, independent of the chapters contributed by ot^PPuthors. As 
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a result,- histQncal data and the definition of terms are at times 
' repetitive, particularly for the reader who reyiews these chapters in 
^ consecutive order. However, it is for the reader who uses this volume 
to refer to a particular TW/MiA topic, he who wishes to find all 
' relevant material m its entirety within a spe.cific section of the book, 
' that the material presented in this volume has been organized. 
Our exposure to intimate family relationships has helped to broaden 
our understanding of the complex processes of family adjustment to 
father absence and to family reintegration following reunion. At the 
. iJresent time, however, and even with the completion^Df this volume, 
'3||Erwe are^'notable tb elucidate what factors enable some fanailies to cope 
* v^ith separation a;id reunion more successfully than others. The fact 
that ^Kt can at least explore these issues using scientific methodology 
is a significant step towards^ gaining a deeper understanding of not 
only PW/MIA and RPW family adjiistnlent, but also the nature of the 
family and it§ adjustment in the military system generally. Only time 
' will tell us whether research in support this select group of families 
will constitute a' significant turning point in the field cff social and 
psychological research in* the military. All the implicaftions of the 
« entire longitudinal study envisioned by the Center are from 
. realized. It is our hope, however, that this volume is at least a signifi- 
cant step in the direction of achieving that goal. 

San Diego. California ^ ' Hamilton L McCubbin 

A Barbara B. Dahl 
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IRIS R. POWERS 

In order to understand fully the.development^f counseling services 
fof the/amilies of Americans captured or reported missing during 
thfc long years of the Vietnam conflict^ it will be necessary to start at , 
the begmning and examine th^ role of an organisation now known as 
the National League of Families of American Prisoners and Missing in 
'Southeast Asia. « - 

♦ Because membership in the National League gf Families consists of 
wives,, parents, cjiildren and other close relatives of the prisoners and 
missing fnen, its involvement in goveiBment 'pohtics and military 
affairs from the beginning has been on a highly emotional andj)er- 
sonal leveK^hile these factors frequently acted -as a handicap in some 
respects, the^ also afforded benefits. On the plus side they provided 
the most intimate knowledge possible /)f both the physical and emo-. 
tional needs of the family mepbers;, needs that initially, in many 
instances, went seemingly unrecognized by the military establishmerlt^ 
and were, therefore, felt to be unfulfilled. 

* In defens^of the military establishment, it should be noted that in 
the beginningSliowever, while the needs may*have'been apparent to^ 
individual famines, there- mas no* collective experience orf which to-* 
•base recommenikd drangWor corrective action. 

To understana^e evolution of the family services policies and 
programs, it is essential \o present at least a brief historical sum- 
>mary of. what transpired on the- "family front" in the eaflityears of 
the Vietnam War. Bear in mind that from 1964 until May of 1969 
the general guidance to the famihes by the United States Govern^ 
ment was tcr'say as'little as possible, publicly, about the prisoner-of- 
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waran^ missing-in-action issue. Our officials kfieU^ that not all Ameri- 
cans who had.beert capturjed by the other side had been identified as 
prisoners; that those whose capture had been acknowledged were not 
characterized as ''prisoners of war'' but as ''war'cnminals/' that'most 
had been denied any coramumcation with th^ir famijies, and" that 
none was receiving the humanitariap treatin«^it prescribed by the 
Geneva Convention. Our nation's headers believed that if 4hese condi- 
tions were to be corrected, they cauld be achieved only through quiet 
diplomacy. But while these diplomatic overtures were taking pkwc 
over a totally unanticipated penod'of more than five years, the Vate of 

^the prisoners" and missing men and the plight of their families was 
almost totally obscured by the veil of secrecy which had developed 

^around the issue. 

Families were, of coprse. provided with information that .their 
husbands or sons had been captured or were reported mftsingj and 
except for officially classified data, they were also advised as to the^ 
circumsXances surrounding the men's capture or disappearance. At the 
saipe time, however, they'were told this information was extremely 
C9nfidential and not to be 'discussed with others, 

' '-The circumstances of .being a PW or MIA next-of-kin was, there- 
fore, complicated not only bj^he anxieties and fears ^for the captured 
or missing man. bufby the /oncomitant frustration of having no nor- 
mal outlet through which to voiQe these concerns. Durinig thi^ early 
period, it seeriied to the families that there was limited personal con-^ 
tact with Governijient representatives, and little, if any, oppgrtunity* 
to raise questions about either p^^rsonal fimtly problems arising from 

'\the difficult ^tuation: or questions abcwJt specific actions being taken 
by the Government to resolve the issue, On^th^e other hand, some of 
^he families made the assumption that everything possible was being 
done m th^ir behalf " . • • 

However, as time went on there was a growing unrest among the 
families which eventually le3. to the creation of a family organization. 

^ to a decision by the Government to "go pubhc" on the PW/MIA 

» issue, and to the strengthening aad formal activation of a ''tiationai'^ 
League of Families. Each of the^ e^^ents preceded and was an impor- 
tant factor in the eventual dev^fcrpment of improved and essential 
family fiervices. ^ ^ ~ ' 

On^ woman, the wife of a senior ranking 'officer N^hb had been 
missing since the Fall of 1 ^^65 , was responsible for founding the League 
of Famihes. Like so many other wiV&s and parents during the eariy 

\ yearsofthg Vietnam conflict, she had lived with terrible loneliness for 
long months after her husband first \ms reported missing in September 
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1965, and after he was subsequently identified, as Tprisoner of war.^ 
In a nunjber of respects, she was more fortunate than many of those 
in similar circumst|inces, for eventually .she began to receive sporadic 
mail from her Jiusband. >Quietly,in keeping with the Government 
policy of privacy, she began exploring the various Government avenues 
of comnrunicaticm. Then, because of another fortihiate circumstance, 
the fact that shf lived'in a military community, she met another wife * 

^ whose husband v^as also a prisoner. - v 

4 Together, in ^late 1966, these two women tracked down other PW/ ^ - 

^lA families in their area and before jong had loj^ted 33 suCh families 

had ihstituted informal group rrfiRtipgs^. These mejetihgs continued i 

'^or almost two years as the numbe^f families pfaced in the PW/MIA % 

^ situatipn increased. While for afjw familie^about lOQallaround the. ' 
country) there continued to be a trickle S^mail fromPWs, but little 
else; for most families, the fate of their loved ones remained unknown. , 
This trickle oY mail, however, served as an important medium fof dis-. 
canting some mfortnation about at least a few of the mep who had 
been allowed' to write. In October of 1.968 this informatioh^^as dis- 
closed to the press. The resultant news stories acted like the opening 
of a floodgate for families Xvho had'been in isolation all around the 
country. Finally they.could express themselvjes aild be heard. Equally 
important, they could now worlc actively and openly toward bringing 
their husbands and sons l^ome. p 

^ It is necessary to keep in mind the fact that in many communities ' 
throughout the nation there were* only one or two'PW/MIA families 

. and few of them had contact with anyqne in similar straits. Ey^n in - • 
cases where two men were shpt down in the same plane, or captured * 
from the same unit, neither family was notified thdt the same fate had ^ 
befallen the other man. In most cases, families' ha^ no opportunity to 
sharer exchange information. But with the release of the news stories 
in the 'public press, fa^milies from all around/ the country began to 

> communicate." For the first time there was an interchange of infor- 
mation among familie^who previously had little, if any, recourse to 
resources outride their immediate family circle. While these events 
were transpiring, in sevaral other aieas arourtfl the country where there 
were large milifary populations, other families also J^egan to "Qnd" 
each 'other to hold informal meetings. \ * 

In early 1969 a cahipaign wasjaul>ched to have, a group of the 
families flood the North Vietnamese "^d^legation^ in ^ans with'cable- 
grams expressing concern about the prisoners and piissing men. This' 
was the first majbr'organized^ activity in which a large numb«r of fam- ^ 
ilies participated. For most, it meant the end of an era; the feehng of 
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helplessness which had marked theij prior existence slowly b^gan to 
" dissipate as they found more and more activities to occupy their mmds 
and hands. 

Meanwhile, the growing unrest among the families had not gojie 
unnoticed, m Washington. But the policy of diplomatic 'maneuvering 
and' prodding, »however well-meariing. had produced no results. The 
Department of Defense's list of prisoners and missing men was steadily 
increasing. IruNOTth Vietnam and the communist-controlled areas of 
South Vietnam, the captives were being constantly propagandized 
and continued to. receive briftally inhuman^ treatm^t. Given such 
circumstances, chances we're remote that the U.S. Government could 
continue its pubfic silence on the prisoner issue indefinitely. It was 
also becomirrg equally clear that if the plight of the prisoners was to 
be relieved, if our missing^men who had been captured weje ever to be 
identified as yaptives, Washing^^^tf would have to alter its strategy. 

When ihe shift finally' caj^e^, in May of 1969. with Secretary of 
Defense Laird announcing! the Government's decision to lay the 
prisoner -issue before the fouri of world opinion, the thrust of the 
action was on the ''shocking conditions" in the prison camps and the 
refusal of the communists to identify all of those held caprive. In other 
words, the U.S. Government's concern for the men was. put forward 
as 'the underlying 'reason for the new policy. Yet. there can be little 
doubt that this concern, however gd^uine, was inextricably interwoven 
with the knowledge that the families were becorningMncrea'singly dis- 
satisfied and Xvece slowly bnt surely takiog the initiative. in their owq 
way. dt their'own pace^ aiid without fear of political criticism. Swiftly, 
by the May 1'969 decision to ''go public" on the issue, the Govern- 
ment regained -the confidence of those PW/MIA families who were 
beginning to douM the wisdom of previous pahcy. 

The famihqs expenenced-new hope. Those who already had started 
to become'active stepped up^ their activities. Those w\o had waivered 
in not knowing whether to follo\y the lead of others now began to 
emerge. The fouler of the embryo League of Families was finding 

'I'^ife**' it was incr^ingly difficult tG#5;ope with the*correspondence, 
with suggested programs of action, and wifh the widening scope of 

^ activities in which families w^re beginning to take part. Also, as mapy 
family members began to turn to the Congress of the* United States 
f for succor, and to the State Department, Pefense Department, and 
White House Tor inf9rmatio'n and'help, it became clear that the League 
could best function with' a national organiZ|ition headquartered ii^, 
Washington, D.C The founder called foran ad hoc meeting in Wash^ 
ington in »May 1970, and at that meeting, attended by wives and 
% 
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parents who were rapiSly rising to leadership positions among the 
family groups.^the formal structure and by-la\vs of the National .League 
of Failles of American Prisoners and Missing in^outheast Asia were 
hammered out. , 

On May 28, 1^70 the League was incQrjJorated, a temporary board 
of directors was named with the orf^inal founder as Chairman, and^ 

"the Washington headquarters of the League opened its doors as a ta^ . 
free, nOn-profit. non-partisan, humanitanan organization under tKe 
direction of /a newly appointed National Coordinator. The goals es- 
tablished by the League were four-fold. First, to obtain humanitariaQf^ . 
treatment for the prisoners as spelled out in the' Geneva Convention; 
second, to stimulate concern about the fate of the prisoners and 
missing men and the plight of*their families; third/to improve com- / 
munication and the dissemination of informatiorr among family 
members (as well as among goverffirient leaders and the news media); - 
and foremost and finally, to obtain the earliest possible release of the 
prisoners and the fullest possible accounting of the missir)g.\ 

What were the individual branches of the Armed Services doing ^ 
about ''family" services during this period? It is important to re- 
member ^that the first American serviceman captured in the Vietnam 

, War was taken prisoner on March 26, 1964. From that time ui^the 
date of the formal incorporation of tlie National Leajgue of I^pflies,** 
more than six years had elapsed, and some 1300 other Americans had 
been added to the captureiand missing^ist. Those six years, in many * 
respects, constituted a period of considerable trial and error as they 
related to official military policies concerning the families of the men. 

Assistance programs were not designed to anticipate the special 
problems o'f PW/MIA families. The Survivors Assistance Program^ 

^ was basically designed to respond to the needs of, those families ot 
men Icilled or wounded in combat^or wiio died or ^ere itljured in 
other ways. However, this program was expanded to inctud^W/HIA 
families. Therefore, during the early years "survivor assistance of- 
ficers** (SAO) were called upon to provide family support. This, 
however, was a sensitive situation for families of men who had been 

' identified as prisoners of war, as well -as for MIA families who still lived 
in the hope tha^.itieir4iusbands or sons also had been taken prisoner. ^ 
These families were not yet "survivo-s**, and the use of the term' 
served to add to their distress and anxiety. This situation •erves to 
illustrate the extent to which the Armed Forces, in these early years,, 
were unable to anticipate the special needs of a growing number of 
families who did not fit easily mto ongoing programs. 
The development of a program to address the needs of the PW/MIA 
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family was*without prececfent. Thecefore, iH evolution was, to a large 
extent, baseo^n tnab^d error. A typical/ aithough somewhat fic; 
tionalized example of the kind of trial-and-error effort that existed is. 
the story of 4,'Wife whose husband 4iad been missing for three y.ears. 
She discovered that the ^eight-year-old family automobile was about 
to chug Its last chug and \#uld have to be traded for another car. Very 
quickly thereafter she al^o discovered that the automobile wa? in her 
husband's^iYie and that she had no power of attorney to sell or 
trade. Fortunately, she, was wise enough to call the problem to the 
attention of her assistance officer who turned to his Service's legal 
^office for help, and a solution ultimately was worked out. This type 
of situation, like many others to follow, clearly indicated the impor- 
•tance of inter-setvlce communicatipn and the need to adopt programs 
to help ease or eliminate similar family difficulties or to head them 
off before they develbped. ■ 

Many of the personal family problems that arose were of a type 
that could possibly have utilized the services of a skilled social worker 
Yet, it IS sfgnific^t to n^te that even though the Army, as an example, 
liad many well-trained atid qualified social workers in its hos^iitals and 
community .service organizations, the professional abilities of these 
individual^ w^r.e se'ldoni, if ever, utilized by the PW/MIA families 
tHrpugh those long and difficult years. For varS'ing reasons, the fam-^. 
ilie^ did not present themselves at medrcal centers. Also, the. casualty 
sections, in an effort to protect tlje families' rights to'pnvacy, rarely- 
volunteered information about the families. Additionally; many non- 
career families were, for a.long time, never fully aware of the full range 
of their benefits or entitlements. Some, anj^in particular the parents 
of draftees and othei; non-career enlisted personnel, knew so. little 
about the military infrastructure that it didn't even occur to them to 
ask pertiryent questions. 

To clarjfy and underscore the plight of th.e PW/MIA families in the 
Fall qf 1970, the mother of aa Army n>an listed as missing in action 
together with tlie past National Cqfcrdinator of the League of Families, 
submitted a proposal tdlhe Dep»tfnenf of^he Army outlining some 
^of the major areas of concern thatliad come to the League's attention 
in those early months after the ij&ague became naticTnally organized.* 
This proposal was single-service oriented, but it encompassed subject 
matter that in many respects was fqually applicable to all Services. 

The "proposal, presented in a meeting at the Pentagon, on October 
15,' 1970, included an in-depth descnption of the desperate need of 
the. wife or parent of a missing or captured man x6 "talk-out" their 
prQbleins and frustrations to someone with whom they felt a sense of 
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identity and trust. More specifically, the recommendation ^vas made 
*that a temporary consultant be ap^lp^ted who could relate to those * 
famili«s and spend such timers migh^ b^^necessary with each one to 
enable them to unburden theLmselves. The consultant could discuss 
issues iVhich may be^ unique* *to an nndivulual^ family's special circum- 
stances, and could give them an opportunity^tlD-fuTirY^l back to the 

• propep place any suggestions they may have that might be worthyjDf 
consideration, or any questions they, may have which would merit.3n 
official reply. Most importantly, however, the consultant was to assist 
the SAO in gaifling a better understanding of his all-important role 
from the point of view of a next-of-kin. 

iJ'he result of this me^tmgrarid the^ubsequent recommendations qf 
a task forte appomts4-^^explore the subject further, was tke assign- 
ment or a special^onsultant on PW/KdlA family affairs whose duty 
was to report to the Army Chief of Staff "on ways the Army can best 

- serve the families of soldiers captured and missing in Southeast Asia". 
Thit consultant then set out to visit as many of the Army primary 
and secondary next-of-kiii as* possible both in th^cojftinental U.S.* 
and in^ Europe. At the conclusion of the extensive four-month trip, 
another report with recomhiendations was submitted to the Army on 
July 20, 1^-71. As a result, a Family Service^ and Assistance Officer 
(FSAO) program was established. Other innovations were also ini- 
tiated. The method of notifying the tamily ot board'-ot-inquiry pro- 
cedures was ^mfrtified and i)ersonalized; the method of transmitting 
the results of report of this investigating board to the family also 
was overhaul^, with th# FSAO instructed to hand-j^liver the infor- 
mation and remain with the family to answv questions (where an- 
swers were not immediately known, the FSAO wasauthonzed to tele- 

^pht5ne the central Army Casualty'Office, direct, and obtain an immed- 

C iate ansyer). . . , ^ 

Also, a comprehensive booklet was prepared for Survivor Assistance 
Officers and Family Service ai^d Assistance Officers dichotomizing 
the functions of each; another corapreJ\ensive booklet was prepared 
for the ne%^f-kjn, explaining the step-by-step procedures that ensue' 
when a nvan is captured or reported missing. This bookleX spelled out 
the kinds of services and entitlements available tc^bdth 'dependents 
and non-dependents. Additionally, it was recommended>tfiat families 
,b£ given advance.help to prepare them better for the evfejituality X)Pa 
"presumptive finding' of death,'' and that the Army also begin to 
inform families about repatr\ation and rehabilitation plans, howev^er 
incomplete. 

* The Army swtftly formed a task force to explore, expand and for- 
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malize progfams further alpng these lin^s-. It sljould ie noted that tfiis ^ 
action took plac^ almost two years before the first Anierican prisoner 
was actually set free and fetufned to U.S^^soil. The Leag^ue', qf course, 
was the «pnngboard. There were numecous other inpujs of a similar 
nature that were made by League members to the other Services over 
tfie same period of tirhe. • ' * , . 

3y .late 1971 the League was becoming increasingly encouraged^by 
the "4)rospect*that the war might soon end and the long travail of the 
PW/MIAs and their-families would be'tern^inated.'but the Board of* 
Directors of the Le3gue,at the same^time. wa^becommg increasirtgly 
afarme^tha^ this happy event mi|ht trarj^pire before the many family 
problems hacl been resolved, before they w&re fully prepared^ for the 
repatriation ofi'tht^ir^ 'husbands and sons ^ad' their subsequent rehabil- 
i^tation. and before these mdn ^nd 'their -families^^wn readjustment 
needs had been^csrefuWy delineated. * ^ 

In December I9Vt the Board of Dii;eL'tors created a new committee 
on Repatriation. Rehabilitation, and Readjustment. This committee, 
subsequently^ k*iown as\the Tnple-RXoijimittee, harf" a four-fold 
charter. It was charged with the responsibility of (1) aionit^rihg«the 
plans and programs of all Service Casualty Sections, (2) making sug- 
gestions ar^ recomrnhmd^tions in^any area of policy Where improve- 
ments ^ppeared to be warranted, (3) acting as a link, in ^ome instances, 
betweeji family rnembers and the casui^lty^settions, and (4)as$unng 
that a+f programs afid policies developed by the Services for repa- 
i triation. rehabilrfation. and readjustment would meet the needs (as 
' envisioned by th^ League) pf the men and their families. 

At this point in time the Defense De;partment already was'hard at 
,work on a repatriation program. But plans for this operatK)n had, up 
.to this timet been formulated w)th little if-a^ny direct input from the 
families..- the one group, except for the returnees, who would \>e' 
most vitaily afCected by the ^Unning. 

Therefore; at the first meeting of the Triple-R Committee in March 
1972^ representatives of the Defense Department and of each of thB 
Services were asked to .meet with members -of the Committee to dis- 
cuss the plans. As it^turneiJ out, this was an expedientjde|cision. For, ; 
while the plans in ma^y respects were exemplary^ it was also discovered 
.that there were areas of 'family concern that the Defense Department 
and th^ Services simply had not thought about. But, more than that; 
the Committee session also brought to ^ surface ahany long, srT]ol- 
denng djifficulties members of the League of Families were still expe- 
nencing wUh the Family Assistance Program - both errors of com- • 
mission and errors of ohiission. 



The National League of Families and the . . 
Development of Family Senil es^ , ^ 

One can easily understand how and why th^s happened. If *the end 
of the war and the return of ourmen .appeared imminent (ai the in- 
tensified'EGRESS RECAP planning anticipated), then some problems 
suddenly took on new meaning. Their resolution had been put off 
too long, and now there wa^ a growing sense of urgency. The ques- 
tions raised by the Committee members reflected widespread concern 
about many aspects of the ongoing assistance 'programs. As a result, 
12 out of 28 recommendations, drafted in the Triple-1^ Committer's 
first report, dealt with proposed improvement^ in family assrsfSnce. 
For example, during the Committee sessions it became apparent -tljat 
some families had told their respective Service that they preferred to 
have no contact with an assistance officer. The Committee, which 
Jelt that such an attitude on the part of*the family may have beep 
the result o£ many factors, ranging from unsatisfactory experiene^ tg 
failure tg establish rapport at the outset, urged the military to attem^ 
to re-estaWish relations with these families. 

There were, of course, other recommendations that highlighted 
family assistance problems, but thg bulk of the recommendations 
'Wowing out of the first sefie^ of Tnple;R meetings dealt with repa- 
thation and readjustment plans, many of which were approved 'and 
put into^effecl A few of these recommendations will, perhaps, serve 
to demonstratd the scope of the committee's interest and concern. 

1) The Department of Defense and the Respective Services were 
urged to expedite the creation of special family counseling services, 

2) Preparation of plans to send briefing teams around the country 
to talk with' families were to be speedily concluded and set in 
motion. ' 

3) Separate briefings^were to be prepared for the children, with 
qualified psychiatrists, psychologists, or psychiatric social workers 
as participants. ' ' 

4) ' Expert counseliJ^ was to be made available to MIA^faijiilies 
whose husbands or sons might not return, with emphasis on long- 
range planning, and the need to make some advance preparations 

• for such an eventuality. , * 

' 5) Unity was urged with regard to the Center for Prisoner of War 
Studies, that is, all Services participating and assisting with funding. 

From 'the June and October 1972 Tnple-R Committee meetings, 
two additional sets of recommendations were transmitted to the 
Defense Department, months before the PW repatriation actually 
took place. Although these meetings and the recommendations will 
jiot be covered in detail, there are a few items of interest that should 
be mentioned. For example, one of the recommendations was that 
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establishment of counseling programs for botli returnees and familTes 
should npt be delayed until tney had been perfected in every detail. ^ 
. It was felt that the need for knowledgeable, well-flualified counselors" 
was of paramount importance and that if a mass release should co(ne 
unexpectedly, it'would be better to have an imperfect ongoing pro - 
grarrf than no formalized program ^t a^, 

Wiv^s were beset witji api>rehensions^Many felt that they mjgli^ be 
"weighed and found wanting''. Had she saved enough of her husbarid's 
pay? Had she made the nght decisions in raising and educating the 
children? Would her husband approve of her changed lifestyle, of her 
appearance: of the "boys' long hair? WouHhe be angry or pleased that 
she had bought a new car, a ney7 4^ome? Few of thr wives faced the 
eventual pnsoner release with any equanimity, 

At the same time, MIA wives encountered even greater fears ia-»<J{Tie 
respects' Some who had become resigned to the possibility that their 
man-probat)ly would "riot return, and who had begun to fashion n^w 
lives for themselves, were now faced with th^ prospect that the* 
husband might, after all, come back. For those who h^d lived with 
• the strong hope and expectapon that their "missing" men would 
^ return, there were now nev/ fears that gerhaps he would xicA be amoni . 
those repatriated, after all. For both caregorie^, the realization of their 
worst fears would prove devastating. • \ 

. The yanous pieces of each of these puzzles, of course, began to fall 
into place after repatnation. For some, the results have been shatter- 
ing. Others have fared tetter than they expected. For a few, at least, 
the anticipated problems never materialized. Bui for many, including 
both families of returnees, some returnees, and for a largQ number of 
the families of the mare than 1200 men who are still carried as , 
''missing'', there are a great many problems still to be rf solved- pieces 
ot a puzzle still to be fitted into place. * ' , ^ 
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^ Introduction 

I In April of 1972 the Center f6r Prisoner of'War Studies .(tPWS) was^ 
given the oiission^to plan and execute a longitudinal study of the 
health and adjustment of the Army, Navy and Marine Corps prisoners 
of war (PW) of the Southeast Asian conflict. The study of the Center 
was additionally concerned with the health and adjustiTient of the 
families of these servicemen, as well as the families of servicemen 
missipg in action (MIA). Also included. in the mission of the Center 

-^as the continuing .compilation of »data accumulated on returned 
prisonirs qf war (RPWJ of previous conflicts, e.g., Worid Waiill, the 
Korean war, the Pueblo incident. 

Afressential part of the Center's longitudinal effort involves the es-. 
tablishment of a comprehensive.data basfe regarding characferi^ics of 
these populations. The reader's knowledge of these characteristics 
would se«m basic to understanding the t^tal prisoner-of-war and miss- 
.ihg-in-action* situation and a prerequisite^ to further discussion. 
Therefore, the purpose of this chapter is to summarize brfefly the 
Center's data base on the Army, Navy, and Marine Cbrps PW/MIA 
populations Mn order- to provide backgi;ound information for th^ 
chapters which follow. 

THe PWpHiA Population 

Of the 899 A;my, Navy*and Marine^personnel listed as prisoners of 
war dr missing in action, 241 (27%'*of the total number of Army- 
Navy-Marine PW/MlAs) w^re returned* to the United Stages in the 
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early momhs of 1973.^ Six hundred and fiftV-eight men (73''^ of the 
Army-Navy-Ntarine PW'MIAsjdid not return, for the purposes of this 
paper no attempt has been macfe to separate out those men who were 
reclassified as killed in action (KIA) or died of wourtds (DOW*) on tjie 
basis of information received from the returnee^^at the time of repat- 
riation, for this paper ftiis group of KIAs and DOWs is included in the . 
statistics of the MIA group. It should also be noted that early releasees 
. and escapees were not included^ the figures for the returned pnson-^ 
ers of war group. 

Sources of Informdtion ' ^ / 

Data used in the statistics presented in this paper were derived from 
multitudinous sources/ A large proportion of Jh^ information for 
N^vy personnel was \irav^n from the-DD Form* 1300. Reper-t of 
Casualty, and from the'^Officer Data Card (1301/6). For Army per- 
sonnel, information was likewise obtained from the DD Form 1300 
and also from the Entisted Oualificatio'n Record (DA t^orm'*20), the 
'OffTcer Qualification^Record (DA Form 66) and'the USA Personnel/ 
Financial Data Sheet. For Marine Corps personnel, the Marine 
Casualty Branch's ROW ag^d MIA Roster and the M^rrne Corps Serviee 
Record (NAVMC 118) we^re ^the primary sources of data. Other 
sources of data for all'^hree services included, the Record of Emer- 
gency Data (DD Form 93k Reports of.Mediqal Examination and 
History (Standard Forms 88.»and>r8'9). correspondence^ files. a*nd per- 
/ sonal mteFviews with family membei:^ by CPWS -staff members prior ' 
to the release of the m^} 

/. ^ 

^ihe Returned Prisoner oj War Population 

. Of the 241 Army. Navy and Marijie returnees, 138 (57'0 were Navy 
personnel. 77 (32'^) were Army, and 26 (IT^j were Marines. All 
Navy RPWs were* officer personnel. The^ Marine returnees were 58 
percent officer personnel Snd 42 percent enlisted personnel, while 
the majority of the-Army returnees were enlisted personnel (64^/ en- 
listed to ?6'r officer), as 5^hown in Figuf& 1 . ^ * 

/. 32^ '\ir hf>r<e P^'^ and 23 f . S. cwiluifi PWs Ht'rc aha released in hehruan iMarch 
1973. * 

2, IfX'depth semi-<:tructured personal inienievi'S with famih memhers were conducted 
by professional psxchiatnsts, psyrholof^ists and social workers under the auspices oj the 
Family Studies Branch of the Center for h'lsoner of War Studies, \avy Medical \eurch 
psychiatric' Research I nit, San Dicgo. California ^^2152. " , • 
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FIGURE i. A^mparisor^of the percent Qf officer to enlisted returned prisoners of war 
(RPW) for the Army. Sa\y and Marine Corps. 

LENGTH OF TIME IN CAPTIVITY 

The-men' held in captivity during the^Southeast Asian war had been 
prisoners of war for longer periods than prisoners of war of any pre- 
vicfus conflict (see^ Figure 2). The average time in captivity ^aS in ex- 
cess of 'five years for the Navy returnees (61.7 months) and only 
slightly less for Marine (5K1 months for officers; 60.0 for enlisted), 
and Army RPWs (44.3 months for officers; 52.1 for enlisted). 

AGE ' . ^ ^ 

Figure 3 indicates th^^^rcent of Army, Navy and Marine returned 
prisoners of war who wete -in each of seven age groups at the time of 
casualty. Navy personnellwere the oldest at casualty (mean age was 
30^8 years), Marines wereWnewhat younger (30.1^ years for officers; 
2a5 for enlisied).'and Arrfey RPWs were the youngest (27.6 years for 
officers, 23.-1 for enlisted)! Many of the gien were in their forties^t 
the time of, release and, is might be expected, enliste^ersonnel 
tended to be younger thari officer personnel. The mean age for the 
to^l group of 181 officers at the time of release was 34.5 years; f9r 
the 60 enbsted RPWs, 26.3 Vears. 
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FIGURE 2 The pumber of months spent in captivity by the 24} Army, Navy and Marine ' 
,returned prisoners of war fRPWj. J ' > ^ 
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RACE, RELIGION AND EDUCATIONAl, LEVEL 

The majority of the returnees were Caucasian (See Figure 4), and 
their religious preference, as indicated by information supplied by 
the men themselves prior to casualty, was primarily Protestant; be- 
tween 20 and 3ff percent were Catholic. 
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FIGURE 4 Percentages of officers and enlisted Army. Navy\nd Marine returned prison- 
• ers of war (RPW) by rate. ' • 

Of the 60 enlisted returnees; over half completed high school. The 
majority of the pfficer RPWs had earned a college degree; a few had 

' attained the masters or doctoral level. On -the average, the officer re-, 
tumees had completed fifteeivyears of formal schooling; the enlisted 

'* RPWs had completed twelve years of schooling (see Figure 5). 

MARITAL STATUS • • • - . ^ 

*The majority (72.9%! of the officer RPWs w«jfe married at the time 
of 'casualty, the majority (61.8%) of the.enlistSa RPWs were single. 
There appearedfto be inter-service differeitces with respect to the pro- 
porti<5n of married to single personnel, as shown in Figure 6. However, 
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' FIGURE 5 ^ercenjages of officers and enlisted Army, Navy and Marines returned prison- 
ers of War tf RPW) by educational level achieved pnor to casualty. 
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these differences merely reflect the inter-service differences astD pro- 
portion of officers to enhsted'RPWs that was'previously mentioned. 

Servicem^MissinghAction. The Men Who Did Not Return 

In a paper of this scope it also seems approi^iate to examine the 
. ^graphic profile of .the men who did not return in, 1973. Of t-he 658 
MIAs, 367 (569^) were Army personnej. 177 (27%) were Navy per- 
sonnel and 114(17%) wer« Marines. Within the MIA population 55.3 
percent were o/fjcer personnel, 44.7 percent were enlisted. Usin^ 
paired cori|fcrisons there were significant inter-service differences^ 
' with respeH^o the proportion/of officer/fc enlisted MIAs (Navy: 
Army, p <Tf)(>r. = 184.4. df = 1 ; Navy: Marines, p < .001,.x^ =. 
. 1 19.6, df = I; and Army Marines, p < .001 , = 31.7, df = l^'Over 
ninety-five percent (95.57c) of the Navy MIAsWre officers, 63.2 
percent of the Mmnes,%i'd only 33.3 percent of tlfe Army MIAs were- 



officer perspnnjel. ^ 

The mean age of MlM% aj/the tiijie of casualty was 2^4 vears; 28.7 
yea^s (or officers and 23^ years for enlftted,.with Na**MlAs being 
somewhat older than Axrfiy ariiiiJMarine MIAs. As for race, over 
ninety-three percent .(93. 57^) were Caucasian. Average number o'f 
•years o/ formal schoolmg^ was J4.9 years for MIA officer personnel 
ahd 11.8* years for enhsteS. Tw^ty-five* ^rcent of MIAs were 
<Catholic;-sixty-eight percent w.e're Pro ^tant. 

With respect to marital status., the majontyTS^).9^) of the.'^MIA 
group wjgre married ^t the time of casualty, 46.2 percent \yere single, 
and 2.7 percent were eithei^divorced-or sep?rat^d; Of the 658 Mlf^s. 
253 men had childreij,.. with a tota^f 576 children rn those families 
where childnen were present. *^ 

Addifii^nal fnfqrniQtion Derived from PW/MI4 Famity Interviews 

^or to February 1973 ^nd the return of American pfi^o^rs of war, 
Navy and Marine»'PW/MIA families Were interviewed by 
CPW^ staTn?Y^nthers '('McClibbin. Hunter and Metfes. 197^)||Data 
from those, mterv^ws'add^ to 'the Jraphrc portrait^ the PW/MIA ° 
family. At the time 'of the mterviews*. approjiipately qne year prior 
,to the 'meii^'s release, the wNes, -on the^ ayerage^ad /been' married' 
over ten ^^-ears ^Children rarfge^ in ^ge from less thm ojfe year (sever^ 
were 6ofn shorfly aftef the father's casualty) to ^25 ^ars. While most 
of th^ children \\ere between 5 a*wK10 years of age at the time of 
their fShhers* deployment, the, majority w^re »betw^en|JO aod 15 
,,^o.c repatriation The wiv^s^ ages averaged 34 years at the time of 
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the release. The average educational level of the wives was slightly 
lower than thatof thei^r husbands. However, the wives' formal school- 
ing was stUl, on the average, in excess of 12 years, and one-third of 
the group interviewed had earned college degrees. The husband's ab- 
sence, in -several instanjces, had apparently afforded the 'v^|ps the 
. speciftc Qppo^unity needed to continue tjieir education. 



* Compcfison of the RPW an3 MIA Pgpulatians ^ 

Proportionately, ythere was a much higher percentage of- MIAs com- 
, pared wiUi RPV^LfBr the Army (77 RPW^' to MIAs) and Marine 

Cwps (.» RPWs to 1 14 MIAs) groups than for the Navy. The number 

of MiXsto RPWs within the Navy sampk was more eVenly divided, 
..with. 138 RP>S/^to 177 MIAs. Comparisons, as to the total number of 
'service personnel mvoWd. demographic cfiafacteristics^TcK thes^^ men, 

and various family facfors*fo*r both the MIA ar)d the Rl>W popula- 
^ tions 4r^' piresented jfi TaWs^ K 2, |, and 4. ' . ^ 

ioltiesby 



TABLE I>. Distribution of Casualties by Service 



* * ' RPW ' * MIA Total ^ 

■ 77 ^ 367 * 444 ^ 

Na* 138 . 177 , '^HS 



26 * ' n4 ^ , 140 

TOTAL * ^ 741 , 6^/". 899 
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TABLE 2. Com firisoh df Demographic Characteristics for krrJl^Aaify- 

' Marine RPW/WA^Populations 
' - (Agi and Educational Ltvel) 



Mean age at casitalty 



Officers 



^ ^HM^^rs of foetal education 
Officers 





f * 




MIA 




\ 30.2 
»:22.6 




28.7 
^3.5 
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TABLE 3. Comparison of Demographic Characteristics for Army-Navy- 
Marine Corps Populations 

(Race, Religion and Mantal Stat/s) 





z 


MIA 




RPW 






/o 








Race CauX^ian ** 


94.2 


93.5 


Bbck 


4.1 




Other • 


1.7 


0.3 


* Religion' Protestant* 


67.6 


68.5 


Catholic 


25.4 


26.1 


f Other 


* 7.0 


5.4 


Mantal Status ' 






Offictrs Single ^ 


25.4 


30.8 


' ' Married ^ . ^ * ^ 


72.9 


66.5 


Divorced/Separated 


1.7 


2.7 . 


Enlisted: Single '\ 


61.7 


' 65.3 


Married 


36.7 / 


31.6 


Divorced/Separated 


1.6 / 


3.1 


tUlE 4. RPW/MIA Children \ 


RPW 


MIA 








T(^tal 


Meii with children 125 


• 253 


378 



Total number oC^ 
. children 



298 



576 



874 



Based upon a comparison of officers only, in order to n^le out the 
officer versus enlisted differences, it was found that the RPW ^rrd 

/MIA officer populations were similar fo^ race, religion, 6ducation and 
marital status. However ,girfere was a^tatistioally significant difference 
<p< .01. t = 3.1, df= 543) between the RPW and MIA officer popu; 
lations'^or age at time of o^fsualty. Mean age for the RPW officer 
group was 30.2 years; fortthe MIA officer group 28.7 years. There 
was also a' significant between-group differenc^e (p < .0?, t = 2.5, 
df = 539) for^verage number of children per officer, with the MIA 
group havii|g fewer children, ^awever, this latter difference maj^ 
merely be a reflection of the younger age of the MIA group and tne 

^ larger percentage of RPWs who were married (73% of the RPW offi- 
cers compared with 66% of the MIA officers). 
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Summary and Conclusions 

A demographic profile of the 899 Army, Navy and, Marine Corps 
priso;iers of war and missing in action populations has been presented 
to provide a'basis for understanding descriptive and statistical infor- 
mation fo'be presented in subsequent chapters. The 24"! prisoners of , 
war who were repatriated in the Spnngof 1973 had been absent, on 
the average, for five years, dunng which time their families sought to 
cope with an undefined and indeterminate situatiorrT A second group 
of.658 men did not return, and their families continue to wait or pre- 
pare to adaprto-a^ restructured family unit without the missing 

serviceman. - 

Withm the MIA and RPW groups are 874 childrefi' whf)-€gcp£t^^ 
ienced or are still experiencing prolonged periods of father absence. 
Additionally, there are 489 wives who' experience'd the trauma' of 
having- a spouse that was eithei^issing or a prisoner of war. JKree 
hundred and four of these women continued in their 'limbo" status 
beyond the mass release of prisoners in 1973, for many of them,t^sc>- 
lution remains to be attained. ^ ^ * ^ '» 

^ Of course, it shmild be kgpt in mind that the characteristics of the, 
RPW and the MIA 'pbpu6ri!ions do not necessarily retlept the<:hajac-. 
teristics of the total population of metl in the armed services. Further- 
more, what bearing the basic c'haracterislics presented above, in par- 
' !icular the family characteristics, rtf^y have upon the' adjustment^ of- 
the returnee, his family, and the family Jof the "sfervTceman still un- . 
acCounfed'for remains to be examined.^ " 
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Introduction • ^ 

Over the years tjehajipral scientists have continued jo extrapolate and 
document lessons learned from prisoner of war experiences. The clas- 
sic studies of the trauma of concentration camps (Bettelheim, 1953; 
Eitinger, 1 964. Frankl, 1968), prisoner of war experiences (Biderman, 
1 967), stresses of captivity fSchein, 1957, Schein, Sahneir and Barker, 
196 1), and coping behavior in captivity (BallarcT 1 973)-indicated the 
significance gf these unique experiences and their possible inHuence 
upon the longitudinal adjustment 'of repatriated prisoners (Schein, 
Coole^ and Singer, 1960; Segal, -1973)^ In contrast, there is a paucity 
of research attenf^pting to answer questions surrounding the adjust-, 
ment of families of servicemen missing in action (MIA) or prisoners of 
war (PW), family adjustment during the inter/iment period, and the 
role families play m the long-term rehabilita&on of repatriated pris- 
oners. 

Existing research on the general problems of family adjustment to 
father absence in the military, however, indicates tHe importance of 
this line of4nqairy. B^ker et al. (1<967, 1968) documented the'serious 
nature of father absence and rts potentially^^leterious effect upon 
the family, and in particular its effect upop the children. Montalvo's 
(1968) study of the adjustment of 55 families whose fathers werC sta- 
tioned overseas spotlighted famify assistar^ce programs (medical, 
social and psychological^ and the social value of the military commu- 
nity as major contributors to fatnily adjustmenf. His conclusioi^hat 
family adjustment to father absence could be enhanced by maintain- 
ing the family in the militaryxcTmmunity throughout the serviceman's 
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^tour was examined and reaffirmed later by Allen (1972) \r\ his survey 
oTSchilling Manor, i military comfliunity in Salina, Kansas, wljj^ 
was designed and operated to serve military families of servicemen 
performing a tour in Southeast Asia.'Collateral findings were also evi- 
dent in an assessment of the mpact of father absence in the Navy 
(Dickerson & Arthur, 1965) and the Navy's study of family adjust- 
ment to the prolonged absence of fathers serving on board submarines 
(Pearlman, 19'^0). Exploratory studies (Macintosh, 1968, Spdlman, 
1965) and descriptive papers (Hartog: 1966. McKain, 1965) on faQiily 
-adjustment have continued to emerge and add to our 'growing know- 
ledge of patterns of family adjustment under a wide range of stressful 
situations in the military setting..^ 

The adaptation (^^e PW/MIA family to an indeterminate and un- 
precedented length^ffather absence, has only been alluded to in past 
research. Hill {1949) cited one<amily'in his total sample ^o expe- 
rienced the ramifications of a husband missing in action. Even though 
PW/MIA families were present at Schilling^Manor, Allen (1972) did 
not take this factor into consideration. Recent papers b.y Spolyar 
(1973), Hall and Simmons (1973) and Brown (1972) attempted to 
describe the grieving process, adjustment problems and copmg behav- 
iors o4PW /MI A wives and children. however, none of them were based 
on any systematic assessment of such families. 

It is paradoxical that while professionals are expected to continue 
* the extensioa of comprehensive medical, legal, psychological, psychi- 
atric and social work services to repatriated prisoners and their fam- 
/ — -ilies, w^ as yet lack clarity regarding the nat)ire and extent of the pro- 
blems the families faced in the past and th^ re&uitfng family dynamics, 
adjustments, ^nd concomitant problq/K-solving^^ehaviors ^hich 
• . evolved during the Serviceman's absence. Knowledge of the history of 
family adjustment is essential to the analyses of any future family or 
individual problems, the establishment pf counseling and treatment 
relationst^ips, and the development of family services. 

The study reported here, in pa?t, represents an efftyrt to determine 
the nature and extent of adjustment problems experienc^ by families 
of servicemen missing in action or prisoners of war if^Southeast Asia. 
- These families were studied solely because they were in a unique sit- 
uation of adapting to prolonged and indeterminate husband absence 
and ^ot because 'they had been referred for help with emotional, fi- 
^ nancial,'or medical pyoblejn^ The underlying hypothesis was that 
when a family is.callcd upon to' adapt to the absence of husband/ 
. father listed as missing or a prisoner in a war zone, the occurrence of 
adjustment problems firi the broadest sense) must be anticipated as 
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part of the natural ^i5tor\' of th^^Mtuation. A corollary to this hypo- 
thesis is the assumption that these famihes must uniformly be offered 
assistance with their adjustment if -the goal of comprehensive medical, 
social, psychological and legal services and care is to be realized. 
The piirpolft of this st^dy were threefold 

(a) To determine the nature and incidence^ of social, emotional, 
medical r*ind. legal problems encountered by this group of 
families: * I ^ 

(b) To discover and classify th>r processes of adaptation to a here- 
tofore unstudied family crisis, and 

fc) To determine the relative value of existing servicesand need for 
future services. 

The Importance of the data collected to the professionals and service 
delivery -personnel stimulated the timely presentation of findings as 
sooi>as phases of analy sis^were completed The findings presented in 
this text Will be limited in scaae to a b^oad overview qf the families 
and their basic problems, ^ ^ 

Sample 

The study repomed here wa^ondu.cted over the period April 1972 
to February' 1973 by the staff oTthe Center for Prisoner of War Studies 
(CPWS), San Diego. California. Families included in the sample^ wer^' 
drawn from the total population^of PW/MIA families of the Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps. The^sai^le. for this part of the total study, 
was limited to families of procreation (tjiose.in which the PW/MJA 
serviceman has a status of spouse), because of their'^'dependent'' 
status and the responsibility of each of thb armed services to provide 
them comprehensive care during the serviceman's absence. 

The sample consisted of 2 1 5 families, approximatdy 5D percent of 
the total .number of wives of PW/MIA servicemen of each service, 
Navy, Army and Marine Corps. The majority (55.37r) of the sampJe 
was represented by Navy families, followed by the Army (32.6%) and 
inturntheManneCorps{12.17r) Of the sample, 100 families (46. 
were of servicemen classified as captured in Southeast Asia and the 
remaining 115 families (53.57) were of -servicemen listed in the 
casualty status of missing or •missing in action. The sample uicluded 
405 children. Three-fourths (76.37r) of the sample were families "of 
officer personnel, an additional 2.8 percent of warrant officers, arid 
20.8 percent were families of enlisted personnel. . * 

/ Thefesearch design ^included mterviewtffff^ll PW/M/A families, however, interviewing 
was only possible up to the time of repatriation m^hniary 1973. To maximize the achieve- 
*ment of a representative sample while working toy^ards interviewing the total population, 
emphasis was placed upon conducting interviews in regions of the United States with high 
concentrations of Navy and \fanne families, 

<d ^ ' A-^ 23 
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Family* interviews were conducted using a structured interview 
format. Single in-depth interviews, ranging in length from two to 
eight hours, were conducted with PW/MIA wives located throughout 
the Continental United Stated. Hawaii. Puerto Rico, and Europe. The 
215 interviews were conducted by prbfes^imral staff of the GPWS • 
Family Assistance Branch^ consisting of a Navy psychiatrist, civilian' 
clinical psychologists, military and civilian social workers, and assisted 
by clinical social workers of the^U.S. Army.^ The Army. social workers 
were selected on tJie basis of their extensive experience witii military 
. families and were given 'additional training in PW/MIA problems and 
the application of the structured interview scl\edule. 

The interview schedule was used to insure the systematic collection 
of d^atti. The questions eJicited specific demographic infopjiation atld 
data^related to family history as well as psychoTogrCSf. social, and 
medical factors conceivably related to family and individual adjust- 
ment>The schedule was modified on two occasions subsequent to the 
initiation of the study, thus, the number of wives responding to each 
question sometimes vaned. The wives usually gave the information and 
described their experiences in a candid and forthright manner with an 
apparent eagerness tcT share thgjjy'eelings and coficerns which had fo- 
mented over the preceding yei^^^r many wives this situation repre- 
sented their first meaningful opportunity during the long period of' 
adjustment to express fully and freely the many conflicting, complex 
personal feelings surrounding their ''in limbo'' status. The clinical 
skills of the interviewers and the need of the wives to ''tell their 
story'* resulted in interviews which often proved supportive and ther- 
apeutic as well as informative. Th5se families indicating active' social, 
psychological, medical, legal or financial adjustment problems'were 
referred to the appropriate civilian or military resources for continued 
assistance. 

Findings 

Population Characteristics^ The sample of families consisted of wives 
. between the ages.of 20 and 49 with an average of 33.2 year^ of age at 

the time of the interview. The educational level of the majority of 
'* wives was in excess of ^twelve years, one-third' had received college 
« 

2. Mrs. Inez Dunning, A CSW , Chief. Family Assistance Branch, LCDR Philip Ballard, 
^f.D, Mr Philip Metres. Jr .MA, and Mrs Dorothy Benson ^ 

3 LTC David Jentsch,D S W , Captain Robert Jupe, A. C S W., Specialist Terrv Wetsbrick 

ft^S " ' 

4. Data analysts was conducted by Jerry doff man, Ph D., Chief, Data Analysts Branch, 
Center for Prisoner of \\kir Studies 
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(degrees. While the families averaged two children, one-fifth (20.5^) 
had ao children. The 405 children ranged in age from less than one 
year Jto 25 years of a^?^ith the majority (53.8";^) between the ages 
of eight and fifteen. The majonty of wives (55.27^) had a marital his- ^ 
tory in excess of 10 years. Pnor marriages were infrequent for both ' 
husbands {9.87c) and wives (8.47^). At the time of the interview ex- 
tended fami]ie,s (both or eithtr parent) existed for most of the PW/MIA 
husbands (9 1.67c) and wives (92.1 ""O. Religious affiliations were simi- . 
lar for both husbands and wives and were predominantly Protestant 
(64.6%). ^ 

The Situation. The situation common to these families was that each 
family had been confronted with a report of casualty listing their 
husbands/fathers as missing in action or pnsoners of'Wfr. The length 
of absence of these men extended from less than one^year to over 
eight years. One hundred thirty-nine (64.670 of these absences were 
extended over a period of three to. six years. ^ 

GeneralAdjustment* Families appeared to seek- some degreeoof sta- 
bility .aS well as change following notification of casualty. The majority*^ 
of families (71.6%) made at least one change of residence, one-fourth 
(25.1%) made three'or more.moves^ 

During thisfJijriod of prol6nged husband absence, the wives involved 
themselves in a wide range of activities which, for the most part, were 
both enhancing {o their self-esteem and productive. Recreation and 
leisure-time activities Vvere satisfying and provided an outlet for the 
wives. While television and movies, social group activi'ties. and hobbies 
ranked high, the military service clubs received the least emphasis of 
those activities mentioned. 



''TABLE 1. Satisfying Recreational and Leisure-Time Activities 




\umber of 




Activities 


Responsei\ Percent 
- ^ 


r 

Hobbies 


193 


89.8 


Television 


170 


79.1 


Social group 


170 


79.1 


Movies 


164 


76.3 


Sports 


'HO 


74.4 


— ^sJJousc remodelmg/redec6rating 


115 


59.6 


Educational classes * 


104 


49.3 


Volunteer work (non-mihtary) 


... 87 


40.6 


Church 


80. 


41.4 


Ntm^y service clubs 


32 


15.6 
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Adaptafion of the family to its inherent social responsibilities 
requires that family members, the wife in this particular situation, 
have the authority to negotiate all lega,l transactions! This area of re- 
sponsibility proved to be one of unexpected difficulty. Although less 
than one-third of the families emphasized legal prpblems as a major 
area of difficulty encountered during the period of husband/father 
fiibsence, when these problems did occur, they affected the family's 
fmancial stability and credibility. The absence of or the expiration of 
a power of attorney^ which deprived the family of the authority to 
■ act on behalf of its members in all negotiations, was the most 'fre- 
quently mentioned legal issue confronting the wives. Transactions 
mvolVirjg the purchase or sale of real or personal property were also 
areas of difficulty precisely because of the power of attorney pro- 
blems already mentioned. Of lesser import were problems related to 
financial credit, preparation of wills, court, tax, and insurance njatters, 
as well as law suits, probate matters, and business ventures. Addi- 
tionally, it IS important to note that 21 families (10.9%) sought ans- 
wers to questions surrounding teinjination of marriage. 

TABLE 2. Legal Issues Confronted by PW/MIA Families 





Number of 




Legal Prdblems 


Responses * 


k Percent 


Power of attorney 


66 


30.8 


Purchase/sale of real property ^ 


46 


21.5 


^Purchase/sale of personal J)roperty 


46 


21.5 


Obtainirig credit * ^ 


27 


13.8 


Wills 


25^ 


43.0 


Termination of marriage 


21 


10.9 


Court appearance i 


2(y 


9.3 


Tax problems V 


15 


7.8 


Insurance problems f 


14 


7.3 


Probate 


10 


■4.7 


Lawsuits 


5 


2.3 


Business ventures 


• 5 


2.6 



*Numher of r€spo/i<S$ts varied. 

\ 

Role/idfustments. An analysis o(intra-family adjustments indicated 
that faruiilSP^Tt'ten adapted to new responsibilities and modification 
in family roles with accompanying anxieties, frustrations, and feelings 
of msecOT^ iy n i gendered by the situation. One hundred and twenty 
wives (7i.39r) reported the lack of husband's companionship as the 
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most difficult area with which they had to cope. Concomitantly, dif- 
ficulties with feeling? of loneliness, lack of suitable social outlets, 
concern for personal healtlj, and guilt feelings were emphasized by the 
wives. Both traditional and inherited responsibilities were intensified 
for the wife tasked with the dual motlier-father role. Seventy-one 
wives (33.0%) were employed either on a full or part time basis. 
Almost two-thirds of the group (62.37c), however, were unemployed. 
Decision-making, disciplining of the children, handling of family li- 
nances, and the health of the children were cited as additional per- 
plexmg family problems. 



/ TABLE 3.- IntrU'Family Adjustments 


t 




Number of 




Adjustment Problems 


Responses* 


Percent < 


Lack of husband's companionship 


120 


72.3 


Feelings of extreme lonehness 


78 


47,0 


Making decisions alone ^ 


66 


39.8 


Lack of social outlets 


. 45 


27.1 


Disciplining children 


' ' 31 


18.7 


Time for dual mother-father role 


30 


18.1 


Feelings of guilt 


23 


13.9 


Handling family finances 


> 22 


l3.3 


Health of wife • 


18 


10.8 


Health of children 


7 


4.2 



v 



^Number of respondents varied, • . v 

Wife's Perception' of the Marriage, It seems reasonable to hypothe- 
size that the indeterminate separation would 'have some discernable 
ajM differential effect on the wives' perception '©f their marriages be- 
cause <<)f the large within group vanance in lengths of marriage before 
casualty and the length of husband's absence. In contrast vjnth the 
wives' retrospective assessments of their marriages prior to casualty in 
which the m'ajority (79.9%) rajed their marriages as being either satis- 
factory* or very satisfactory Jess than half the group {44.27o) felt. the 
same degree of satisfaction >TOh their marriages- at the time of the 
interview. There was a 35.7 percent decrease in p^ceived satisfaction. • 
IJhis change in feelings about the marriage was eyidefit in other areas. 
Thece was an increase in the number of wives who planned to obtain 
a.divorce or separation (1.2% to 9.2%). Initially only 10 (6.1%) wives 
expressed ambivalence about their marriages; 53 wives (32.5%) re- 
ported uncertainty of their marital situations at the time of the inter- 
view. 
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TABLE 4. Wife s Perception of Her Marriage * 

w 

' , ' At Time of 

Pre^Casualty . Interview 

Number Percent 



1 0.6 
\ 15 9^ 



Wives' Assessments 


Number 


Fervent 


Requested divorce/ 




to 


separation 


3 


1.8 


Planned divorce/ 






separation 


2 


1.5 


Chronic conflict 


8 




Upc^^tainty of situation 


10 


6.1 


Family difficulty not 






insurmountable. 


id ^ . 


^ 6.1 


Satisfactory , 


• 31 


18.9 


Very satisfactory /very 






close 


100 


61.0 



1.2 
32.5 



20 12.3 
14 8.6 

58 ^ 35.6 



*Number of respondents varied. - \ ^ 

Physical Adjustment of the PW/MIA Wife. The physical status otthe 
mother is a critical factor in the maintenance and stability of the PW/ 
MIA family. Although person^ health problems were not considered 
one of trtteost difficult areas for the PW/MIA wives, they did report 
a variety wphysical illnesses which required medickl||tteniion during^ 
^e interim period. 

TABLE 5. Wives' Physical Illnesses Requiring Medical Treatment 

■ ' ^ 
Number of 

Illnesses , Re^ondents #A Percent . 



• General- flu, aUergens 101 ^^'^ 

Respiratory 62 28.8 

Gastro-mtestmal ^TS 

Hepatic 10 ' 

Biliary & Pancreatic 6 ' ' 2.8 

Genito-Urinary ' ^ ' 

Cardiovascular ^ ^1 \ * , 



The most common ailments were influenza and allejgens, mentioned 
by lOr (47.0%) otthe wives. Respiratory ailments (28.8%) and gastro- 
intestma] disturbances (13.0%) were also frequently mentioned. In 
general, the wives maintained surveillance over their health and, on 
the average, had received a thorough physical examination within the 
preceding fifteen-month period. Data from fhe interviews showed 
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. that a noticeably lajger peccentage of the wives (13.2^^ rated their, 
general health as a handicap dunng the period- of husband absence , 
, than had i^een .the case prior to their husbands' casualties (7,3%). 

Wh'fen'in need of medical attention for physical ailments the families 
tended to seek care from civilian resources (40.2%). VttQ importance 
of civilian programs to PW/MIA.families.gains significance when we 
consider that an additional forty percent (4 1.1 70 of the families uti- 
lize^d both military aijd civilian medical services. The remaining fam- 
ilies (18.7%) obtained care solely from military medical programs. 

Emotional AdjJiStment of PW/MIA Wives Emotional and psycho- 
logical adjustments seemed more prevale^ than the physical health 
problems of PW/MIA wives. Out of twelve ' emotional symptoms 
covered by the interviewer, nearly three-fourths (73.59c) of the sample 
reported having experienced five or'more symptoms during the period 
of husband absence. The most frequently reported syrrjptom was that 
of feeling depressed or "down in the dumps", r#entio;ied by almost 
the entire sample (89.87c). Disturbed sleep patterns were cited by more 
than seventy percent of the sample. ^\dditi9nally, over three-fourths 
(78.6%) of the Sample cited feelings of jumpiness or being "uptight" 
> dijnng thessame period. , , 

TABLE 6. PW/MIA Wife's Emotional Symptoms 



Symptoms 

Depressed,. "D^ownm dumps*' 
Jumpiness, "Uptight" 
Fitful Heep 

Ehfficulty falliffg' asleep 
Waking, not rested 
Bored 

Rapjd mood fluctirations 
Headaches 

Feehng bfe is meaningless 
Poor digestion 
Shortness of breath 
Accident-prone 



Number of 
. Responctents % 


Percent 


193 


89.8 


169 * ^ 


78.6 


149 


73.8 


144 


67.0 


130 1 


.64.4 


^ 109 i 


54.5* 


115 /' 


54.5 


108 / 


50.2 


•^85 I 


40.5 f 


85 V 


39.5* 


5^ 


26.0' 


. 36 


17.9^ 



Additional indices of emotiona^ adjusiment noted wer6 that over 
half th^ group (58.2%) were taking or had taken tranquilizers during 
their husbands' absences, anc%53.2 percent had* ex*pe>ienc6d body 
wei^t fluctuations of 15 poands or more ip either directiqji during^ 
that period. Although almost half of the group (48.2%). were uon- 
smokers, 32*.9 percent reported they now smoked more heavily than 
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" they iiad prior, to theif husnands' casualties. Slightly over ten percent 
I ' wgre honjirinkers. while 23.8 j^ercent found they imbibed in alcoholic 
,^ ' * beverages more heavily than previously. For 6.7 percent of the group, 
• alcohblism.was reported to be a potential, if not already existent, pro- 
\ 'blem. Over /orty percent (40.57^) of the group' reported frequent 
/• feelings that life was .meaningless, and 37.2 percent reported enter- 
taipng suicidal thoughts at some lime during their husbands' absences, 
although 'only 16.4 percent felt they had ever really serrously consid- 
^ wed suiciAi. » f 

. ^ ' > Cbping wuh Emptidnal Stress. The sample of :j 1 5 families reported a 
wide r^n^e of i^A^H^ relatejd to emotional and social adjustment 
that they faund^S|Bfc)(Jerately of severely difficult to manage. It 
appears tha\ the oRl^nce of emotional problems^nd^ correlated 
^mpton^tology irh,the^riique PW/MIA, situation is'JI^ictablfe and 
/tti^relore shoiuld be ariticipated: In maay Instatices the families did 
seek professional help to cope with^^th^ situation. One-third jjf the 
wive§ depended, upon the farffily physician (34.2%) and* an almost 
equal perceftfage turned to the minister priest (27.4%) for assist- 
ance. Mental health jSfofes?ional%^|icluding psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists and social iVorkers. were consuTted by over ofle-third (35.2^) of 
, die wives. ' ' * • * ' 

*• 0» * ^ TABLE 7. 'fiamily Use if Professionals for Emotional Adjustment 

t: — — ^ " y — ^ — ^ ' 

... ' . , kMum^r of ^ 

Profession's Used " Responses* Percent 



53 • 34.^ 



Physiciarf|. ' . ^ ' 

^' * Mini5tej#r prieM * * * ^ .^Jl^ ^ 21 A 

Psychj|list 40 ' -26.3 

' Psychojogtst " ^ \ ^ 9 • 5.6 

Social Wojker * • • . " ' 5 . . • ^.3 

Teacher • . • -4 2.6 



Fairiily Counselor • - . 1 



b.6 



.Other .. . •' ♦ ' • . * 10-8 



^Number of respondents varied, p. 
* , f * - * 

' I Because of. the military's commitment to provide services to fam-^ 
iliqs and to maintam continuity in the car^ provided, the* soOrce of 
•^^''"'Tatfiily support takes on greater import. Fa]jiilies who did use mental 
^ • "health senneesreportec^a slightly greater use of family service) offered 
• • by the nlilitajy over civilian services through OHA^IPUS (Civilian 
Health and Medical Programs of the Uniformed^ Services). 
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TABLE 8. Family Use of Mental Health Services 



Type and Freq^ncv^ 

\., 


SuTYxber 




Percent 


i^iiiiiary rufTilly ijcrVlCcS 








Vo contact ' 


1 Tt 

\ 1 1 




- oi.3 


One contact t 


- 5 




2.3 


^ 2-3 contacts 


" 12 




5.6 


W * Contacis over several months 


18 




8.4 


No response * 


3 




1.4 


Oxampus Family Servuf^_^ , 








No contaLt ^ ^ *" , - 


182 




84.6 


One contact 


" \ 




0.4 


2-3 contacts 


^ 8 




3.7 


Contatis over several months 


18 




8.4^ 


No response 


^ 6 


2.8 











Tfie efjicaoy of treatment received in either program is beyond the 
scope of tliis rep^t. However, of the wnes who used either or both 
CHAMPUS and mihtary mental health prograbis, the majority (76.470 
endorsed the programs as being of iome or cc*isid|M:^ble help to them. 

' Personal rehgious behefs were also menti^ipd as a soiB-ce of sup- 
port and consolatidn for the PW/MIA wives. One hundred and seven 
wives (49. 8"^^ reported that their rehgious belk/sfftKf been veiy help- 
ful to them in poping with tjieir husbands' absences. A minority 

>f20.57c*)dichnot fjnd rehgioa a source of support. The degree to which 
religion proved hdf\ful to Ihe family varied v^'ith time since the hus- 
band's casualty.; Some wives ( 1 1.270 found religion to be important 
initially, but not at a laUr time. On the other hand, a few (4.27c) 
found Ae opposfte to be true. / 

Wives 'in Tre^atment, Interview data showg^i that 3 1 .3 percent^ the 
wives were either receiving therapy at ihe time of the interview or had 
been in, treatrtient at some time during'the husband's absence. ?Cn 
additional 51^^ percent of the wives i^^peared to^ in need of psy- 
* chological assistance at the time of the injerview but were not thgi in 
treatment. If those'vyho might benefit from therapy are -^dded to the 
number actually in treatment, it would appear tl|at 57.5 percent of 
this grc5up of PW/MIA wives wowld profit from psychological or psy- 
fti5t*rrc assistance (see Table.9). The interviewers also noted that it 
was probable 'that approximately 80 percent of the families would 
' benefit 'Vrom marriage on family counseling dunng the repatriation 
|>eriod. ' 

Rir ^ 
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TABLE 9. Fsychobgical/Psychjatnc Treatment Received by or 
, . Recommended for PW/ MIA Wives 

(N = 2I4) ' 



Status at time of Interview 



Wives rec^ving treatment 

Wives who received^treatment in past, but 

not now in treatment 
Wives who never "teceivAl treatment 
Wives for whom treatment was ' 

recomjnended who were not in treatment 
Famihes who may need counseling at time 

of repatriation > 





Nut0ber ^ Percent 

13 6.1 

54 25.2 

T47 68.7 



-A 

. Adjustment of Children of PW/MIA FaA?^§The physical-andlerrro- 
tional ^djustnrehts of children of servic'Shen missing in act^n or 
prisoners of war are important indices of both individual and Tamily 
adjiTstment. Children's problems represent another source of stress 
for both the mother and the family unit. Seven of the wives (4,27c) 
reported that the physical health of children presented major problems 
during their husbands' absences. T^e most frequently reported phys- 
ical health problems. amcng this group of 405 childrea were the 
common childhood diseases, accidental injuries and surgery« Other 
physical problems are shown m Table 10.^ ^ ^ - 

TABLE 1 0, Children 's Health Problems During Father Absence 

i s 

" Number of 

Health Problems Responses^ Percent* 



no 51.4 

170 I 79.4 




Common^chadhood diseases • i66 41.0 

Accidfhtal injuries 73 
' Surgeries 

Enuresis (past age / r-^ 

Acute illnesses y • a-^^ 



Chror 

Special handicaps 




-ij illnes^sei^ - 25 6.2 



17 - 4, 



Other physical problems J 7 



"^Based upon total)itfn^h^i^ child re in tile sample \ - 405 

In contrast with the children's physical status, their emotional ad- ,j 
justment appeared slightly morei^roblematic. Seventy of the PW/MfA 
children were-.judged by^heirlTiothers to have Had^significant emo- 
tional problems during, the period of father absence. For the families 
with children, the avera^ge number of emotional or behavioral problems 
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w^s 4.3 per family. The most frequently reported symptoms wl^h 
might reflect adjustment difficulties were unwarranted and frequent 
crying (14.1%), nightmares (13 1%), rebelliousness (12.-1%), shyitess 
(10.4%)/ nail bifing^ ( 10.4%), and fear of the-dark (10.4%). Other 
symptoms reported by the mothers are listed in Table 11. 

TABLE 1 1 . Children^ Emotional and Behavioral Attjustment 



Children's Symptoms 



S umber of 
Responses 



Percent* 





57 






14.1 


Nightmares 


53 






13.1 


Rebelliousness 


49 






12 1 


Overly shy 


42 






104 


Nail biting , 


42 






10.4 


Fear of the dark ^ 


42 






10.4 


Frequent temper tantrums 


32 






7 9 


Enuresis (beyond 3 yrs of age) 


31 






7.6 


Over4y aggressive 


20 




I. 


\3 


Sulky 


20 






4 9 


Sleep walking 


19 






4.7 


Difficulty adjusting to new 










situations ^ 


18 






44 


Destructiveness * 


16 






4 0 


' Lethargic 


14 






34 


Stealing ^ 


14 






3.4 


Speech problems 


13 






3 2 


Drugs 


10 






25 


Encounters with law enforcement 


6 






15' 



* Based upon the total nurhher of children in the sample \ = 405 

The social and- interpersonal adjustments of the children -were also 
areas of concern -to th,e mothers. Thirty-nine (9.67c) children wei:e 
reported to have displayed behavior probles^s in the school setting. 
Almost the same percentage (9. 1 7c) had difficult>^with peer relation- 
ships (Tal5le i2). ^ . - 

TABLE 1 2. Children 's Interpersonal and Behavior Problertis 



Child Problems 



, Number of , 
Responses 



School behavior problems 
Difficult pej r relationships 
Behaviori^oblems at home 
Paor relationship with mother 
Poor relationship with other adults 



39 
37 
35 

,29-' 
'22 



( 



Percen t * 



9 6 
9 I 
8 6 
7 2 
5 4 



* Based On tfii^otal number of children in the sample ,V =405 

O > - ilk 
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Use of Children's Services. The families were invor\^ed in the full 
range ©f medical services available to Ihem in providing care for the 
children. Of those families where physical health prohl«rT\3^oiy*he. 
children did arise, over half ( 56. 70^ ) utilized both mili'tary ^nd civilian • 
rrffcdical resources. One<iuarter (29.3%) obtained all medical services 
from civilian sources. A minor4ty (14.09^^) utilized military medical 
assistance only ^ ' ' ^ - 

Some of the mothers did seek the assistance of m'ental health pro- 
fessionals when they felt their childreri had emotional problenis. How- 
ever, of the 69 children judged by their mothers t^have significant 
emotional problerns. only 37 children had received professional coun- 
seling. The remaining 32 children who needecfhelp (46.4%) received 
no professional assistance. The future significance of child adjustment 
gains added importance when we consider that over one-quarter 
(27.9%) of the PW/MIA wives with children expressed concern that 
their vAu Am ^nv husbands. would experience difficulty in coping *with 
the arra^^Lgeverrty of the emot|,onal aad behavioral problems pre- 
sented-by the\^Udren. 

The mterviewers made a clinical judgment of the childrej^^ needs- 
for [Psychological or psychiatric assistance on the basis of mothers' 
comments and reports of their children's behaviors and symptoma-' 
toJogy during father absence. Wherever possible, personal interviews 
were conducted with the children. Results showed that 102 children 
(25.2%) of the 405 children were evThtwttfdto be in need of psyoho- 
logical/psychiatric counseling at the time o^he interview (See Tattle 
13). . , ^ 

TABLE 1 3. Psychological/Psychiatnc Treatment Received 
by or Recommended for PW/MIA Children 



Statural timt^ of !ntenie\\:^ 


Sum her 






Percent* 




12 






3 0 


Children receiving treatment 






Children who received treatment 










in past but not now in treatrpent 


25 






6 2 


Children who were never m 










treatment ^ 


368 






W 8 


TOTALS 


405 








Children for whom treatment was 










* recommended who were not 










already m trejtmeat 


102 





% 


25.2 




*Based upcm the total numbcfoj children m the sample N - 

To provide continuous service to 'and liaison with families of service- 
men missing in action or prisoners of war. the armed 'services estab- 
lished a casualty assistance program Casualty Assistance and CaUs 

■ . 
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Office'rsfCACO) were assigned to Navy and Marine fam flies: a Family 
Service Assistance Officer (FSAO) was assigned to each Army family. 
These selected, individuals were responsible for presiding and coordi- 
' nating services to.PW/MIA tamilies. As one part of the''iriwview,^he 
'Casualty Assistance" Program was evaluated by the wives. Almost iialf 
the PW/MIA wives inten'iewed reported they had been very satisfied 
with the Family Assistance Program Add those wivts who were 
moderately or to some extent satisfi^^l with the assistance program 
(25.0^). and it appears the wives favorably endorsed the assistance 
program (Tabl» 14). * 

TABLE 14 Wives' Assessments of tACO/FSAO Program 

^ Satisfaction Rating Respoases , • Pen^tU^ 

Very satisfied 1 06 

Moderately satisfied 46 ^Ta 

To some extent satisfied • 10 4.6 

• Nk)t at all satisfied 2 ^ 0.9 

Q^^esUon not posed* 51 , 23,7 

TOI^ 215 ^ 100.0 

^Revised qu^toffnaire ' ' ^ ^ 

The interpretation of this general endorsement, however, must be 
tempered by consideration of additional findings. Over one-fourth 
(26.19^) ^l^he wives emphasized the ^eed for more effective or more 
highly trained family assistance officers, and almost forty percent 
(39.8%) expressed the need for receiving more information about 
services available.* to th^m. The frequent transfeV's of casualty, assist- 
ance officers ^coupled with the prolonged penod of husband absence 
resulted in 'extreme variance in the number of family assistance officers 
assigned to a particular family over time; Over forty percent (40.1%) 
of the wives had been assigned five or more family assistance officers; 
three wives had as many as fifteen family assistance officers assigned 
to them dunng the^period of husband absence. ^ / 

In recognition of the important role of'family assist^mac officer^ 
and the need for careful selection of such personnel, the mterviewers 
solicited the wives' irapressipns of desirable qualities and traits for any 
family assistance officer. Heading the list of desirtd attributes was 
maturity ^'(mentioned by 96.3%), followed by the fbility to make 
referrals for services (95.7%), empathy (91.5%), and the .ability to 
establish a professional relationship (84 8%). Other qualifications 
deemed essential by the wives are cited in Table 15. 
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TABLE IS. Desired Characterisncs of. Family Assistance Offijoers 

'-^ 

Number of 

Characteristic ^ Responses* Percent 



Nfatunty 


158 ; 


.96.3 


Referral Ability 


•156 ' ' 


95.7 


Em/athy 


150 


91.5 


, Ability to establish a 






professional relatipnship 


i 


84.8 


Volunteer for the job 


63.4 


Caicer officer 


85 
69 


51.8 
• 42'. 1 


Married with owh children ^ 


60 


36.6 


Behavior science background 


59 


35:9 


Sunilar age hu^aijd 


52 


31.7 


Similar rank as husband 


3 '6 • 


22.0 


Not in flying status 


r9 


11.6 



' *S^= 164 due to revised questionnaire. 

The wives' concerns about repatriation Were additional indices of 
*the difficulty in the adjustment of PW/MIA families. Fof the returnee 
repatriation .would be the time when he wo^ld be confronted with 
the family'^ Jbehavior during his absence; for the wives, it repxpsented 
a criticaLtime of aocoiintiHg for their stewardships during the hus- 
•bands' absences. Fcrfoiher wives, rq^atriatidn meant facing the fact 
that.their husbands were not coming back. The );iusbands' reactions to 
their -wives' increased independence was a primary Qgpcem mentioned 
4)y 41 .percent of the group. Dating (22.9%) and>handling the finances 
(23.5%) were also emphasizejj^ as potential areas for disapproval by . 
the* husbands. A fe\v of the wives (12.0%) expres^ concern over the 
husbands' judgments of the manner in' which (h^^ildren were raised. 
Over-indutging in alcohol was reported by nine (5.4%) wives as a po- 
tential subject of disapprovaKTable 16). - ' ' • ' 



\ 



Concern 


Nvtmber* 


0- 


^ Percent 


Becoming too independent 


6i 




41 0 


Not saving more money 


39 




J23.5 


Dating 






if 22 9 


AMafmer in which children raised 


20 




^ 12.0 . 


Dnnking too much • - 


9 




54 



'N' 166 due to revved questionnaire. 
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^ V 
•Repatriation also meant the wives must comf to terms with their 
fantasies about the%hysical and emotional status of their husbands. 
Th*e majority (61.2^) of the wife group emphasized jconcern over 
their husbands' ab'iUties to adjust -to the rapid sociat chaifge which had 
occurred dufing their absences. Half^of the wives indicated coficerxi 
about their lj,usbands' health and over an^-third exhibited anxiety 
'about the husbands abihties to assume the husband and fath/r roles 
and continue a career in the mihtary. Of lesser import were^thi w^s' 
concerns over the husbands' premature agmg, sexual inadequacy, 
violent behavior, in-law problems and driving abihty. 



TABLE 1 "i Wives' Concerns for their Husbands at Repatriation 



Ca/icern 



\ umber of 
Responses 



Percent 




Adjustment to social Lhange^ ' 
Husband's health 
Resumption of husband role 
Resumpfion of father role 
Ability to resume career 
P:£jnature aging 
Abihty to cppe with children\. 

•problems '^"^ 
Sexual ffiadequay of husband 
Violent behavior 
In-law problems 
Dnving 'ability 



131 
108 
85 
83 
78 
59 

53 
43 
37 
35 
30 



15,8* 



•V^ 190 due to revised questionnaire 
**V - ] 71 based on fium hereof families with children 



The wives emphasized the need for family and individual serv*ices 
at the time of repatriation for both A\e family and flip Returning 
pnsoner of war. Heading the hst of desired services was psychological 
counseling for the returning-men (59.09^! Of hearly equal impor- 
tance were educaNDiial counseling (52.4%) and occupatronal counsel- 
ing (50.5%) for tb4 fetufnee. Over 40 percent o'f the wives expressed 
the need- for marriage and family counseling, legal coun^eling,and job 
retraining at the time of repatriation. Other*service neecfsat the time 
of repatnataon are jcited m TableMS. . 
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TABLE 18 Senucs Required at Time (if Repatriation 



■v,^ \ur?ibt'r of ' 

Service' . ' ^ Ri'f^pohses* , , Percent 



125 59 U. 

Ill 524 



Ps>'cho!ogiLal help 
Educationa^^counselin^ 
OLLupatJonal counseling * Ut^ , 50.5 

Marriage/family counseling 103- 
Job retraining 



lUl . 476 

92 434 
75 ' 35 4 



^^>egal counseling 
Physical therapy 

Financial counseling * 65 > — 30 - 

"Spiritual counseling 64 30 2 



Discussion . • 
* 

The emotional and social^adjObtment of the military family ,to the 
-absence of a husband father who isjriissing in action or a prisoner 
of war IS the pnmary focus of this study How the families adjust to 
the abSerice of a PW MIA husband/father and the families' expecta- 
tions regarding his return are seen as important areas for research since 
there has been little docirmentation of family ^^justment ip the litera- 
ture. The data r'evealedlEe value of this line of inquiry and fhe var- 
iance in patterns' of adjustment to this unprecedented situation of 
indeterminate and protracted father absence '. ^ 

The population of PW/MIA families is not, denrograph^cally, a 
homogeneous group The wives presented a full spectrum of ages, 
socioeconomic levels. anJllevi^ls of^ducation; The sampJe vaned with 
respect.to the number of f/milies ^th children, number of children 
per family, and the age range of childr-en. However, within this diversity 
are demographic charactej^-»which may sugge# a greater or lesser 
potential for the family^Raptation to the situation. Macintosh 
(I9f)8) in his sludy ot,famil.y adjOstment'to separation ui the nfllitary 
■found a positive relationship bet-ween wives' past expe/iences with 
■husband ab>ience and^educational level ot the wife with the subsequent 
successful adjustment to separation. For the most part, the wives in 
this study had relativel> high levels oJj?ducation and college degrees. 
Concomitantly, the wives for the most^pSTrfrad marriages of generally 
long standing. Pending further data analysis, the correlation of VJiis 
da^a with overall adjustment remains a hypothesis ^ 
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The family members ^e^pondcd to the separation b\' invoKrng them- 
selves m social.' individual and family act>\ities. The wives focused 
upon activities which appeared to build their self-esteem an-d occupy 
them both emotionalK and mentally Participation in social functions 
inidictited that the \M\es attempted to nnoUe themselves in numerous^ 
activities outside the home. Efforts to engage m the militar> ,com- 
munitv and its social actiyitio. however, appeared minimal This-^av 
be due*in part, to their inherent discomtort in performing the social 
roles without a husband and their JrKieties about explaitation Strik- 
ing out toi^spblish the independent role as a wage earner of the fam- 
ily was not evident tor most. This was. in part, due to the allotments 
receoit'd trom their husband^' salaries vvliich lessenL'd||n\ desire td 
supplement inVome It ma\ also be that the wives recognized the 
idded importance of their dUcU role as mother and-tather. and their* 
presence in the ho^j^ Mssinnt'd 'added importai]ce 

The-unpreledentfd length ot absence Brings into tocus the com- 
'ple\it\ of the situation y^he wnes were inimed.iateh "contronted v¥ith 
basic questions which had to. he answered to their personal satis- 
faction. Should the> plan tor his eventual return or a confirmation ot 
his death'^ In most cases tamflies had to plan tor both. Under rlormal 
conditions an immediate notiticatjon of death quickK se.tsinto motion 
several emotional reactlon^ and social behaviors leading to a hew 
future'^ However, in Jhe ?\\ 'MI\ situation the normal emotional and 
social adjustment processes^ were thwarted Complex adjustments in 
the taiViilvMite-stv le were required tor some. Pers<maj. t^inancial. legal. 
hnd m^Wd\ needs evolved and were L»\te^ded over an unkno^/n and 
tfiTfrfedic table petiod of time. «. 

Acfaptation of the^antily to the norma! demands of living and plan- 
ning for Hs tuture is dependent upon the determi*iation of its legal 
statiK^its rights, and It^ rcsponsibihties./)ne area of unexpcLted dif- 
ficultv was the wives' legal status to negotiate all trans<icti(Mis on-bchalt 
of the familv. WiCes were, wi some c.fl&s, unabfe to pertbrm normal 
tasks such as the purchase or sale {)t a home' due to a lack of (m* an 
expired pCkwer of attorney or *an inabifitv' t(') obtain credit. Affliough 
the wide range of persistent legal issues confronted by the tam'ilies 
can be simply stated, the issues were, in tact, conipjex to invest money 
in property, purcha.se an a\ifemobile. purchase a home or to terminate 
a marriage These issues Ix'came moi'e difficult because of the varuincJ 
in legal mterpretations within the military and the Jack of uniformity 
in State laws. governing all PW/MIA legal transactions. The legal dif- 
ficulties expeneqced by the wives put into perspective both the need 
for established guidelines for servicemen which anticipate the wide 
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Fange ot potential problems inherent^ m a combat tour and the value 
of adequate preparation ^of mini5r\' families lor every eventuality. 

Adjustment of roles within tfie family was evident. The PW/MIA 
situatian precipitated a reallocation of tasks and responsibilities among 
fanhily members among other tasks, mothers assumed greater respon- 
sibility for making decisioTis, disciplining the children and handling 
family fin4nce> The children inherited father-related responsibilities 
mcloijing a heighwned awareness of and responsiveness to the mothers' 
dernaiTas and needs. Those family members assuming such responsi- 
bilities were tailed upon to lengthen their commitment in^ecognition 
of the fact that their father might not return. Many wives reported in 
the interv'fews that their relationship with the children was perhaps 
a closer one than it w;ould have been had. the father been pre- 
.sent in the4iome TheN^tatistic indicating '*time for dual motffcr-father 
role'' a^ being a lesser problem, is deceptive, w])rii^it may be true that^ 
the time reuijuired to perform the roles ma^^ejpf little consequence, 
the responsibilities»were perplexing as well as iifficul! to cope with, 
IiAen under normal conditions it is difficult for the average mother fo 
rai^e a famiK single-handedly. Tlie PW.'MIA wife had total responsi- 
bility for the familv and planning for its future She often expen^ced 
feelings ^o^ frust|;ation and guiltr^ realizing that she was to be held 
accountable b\ her husband for whatever the outcome Qf her efforts 
upon his release For the MIA wife, the paradox of,starting a new life 
for the famil\ . as well as t^or herself, while maintaining a role for the 
husband who might not return, fostered feelings of insecurity, guilt/ 
and a continuous struggle with problemsof ^elf-esteem (Brown, 1972.), 
The shifting ot famiK role>, responsibilities, 'and the intensification of 
relationships among family members suggests the' evolution of a fam- 
ily LHi'it without the lather 'The closing of ranks within the family' 
was dcscnbccl b\ Hall and Simmons (1973) as part*Df their clinicaf 
pqrtrait of P\^A1I\ famibes. Hill (1^49) also nCTtcd this pattern of 
adjustment to be a common phenomenon among families experi- 
encing father separations during World War II While these may be 
'indiLCs of normal adj ifH^oi^n t , FIill (1949) reported that the type of 
reorganization whith^ade for successtul separation adjustrnent ap- 
peared to load to poQr adjustment at time ol reunion * 

In spite ot the wjvcs' efforts to perform their roles welK they 
received little satjslactorv tecdhack and had to deal with the realiza- 
tion tl^jt there were tevv^ it anyf socially acceptable outlets to en- 
hance their selt-esteem The giult associated with performing their 
dual roles and establishing new lives without husbands was a signifi- 
cant factor in the wives' adjustment. With each accomplishment and 
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increment of improved self-esteem, the wives' experienced a growing 
sensft of independence which added to already existing feehngs of ' 
guilt. Brown's (1972) conclusion seems appropriate ^'Even the most 
stable and. mature wives experience emotio^nal problems ... (p.- 12)." 

The Impact of the PW/MJA situation and the families' attempts'to 
develop without a husband ^was most evident in the wives' devaluation 
of the marital relationship. Part of the change may be accounted for 
by the indeterminate nature of the situation and the natural inclina- 
tion to avoid building unreMistic hopes and expectations they relied 
on a ''wait' and see" attitude, as exemplified by t*e large num^ber who 
changed thfeir Assessments of their marriages to being ''unsure of the 
situation'/. The wives' increased independence which evolved during 
tlw separation appeared to influence their feelings about their mar- " 
nages* Marriages were now seen by some wives as renegotiable with 
demands that consideration and recognitionbe given to their independ- 
ence, acquired abilities, and new skills. What the^marnage in the future 
holds/for the independent wife must be reassessed upon final deter- 
mination of the husband's status. For some^wives the marriage con- 
tracjt will be terminated. Reunion for th« wives who sought tadevelop 
an^were proud of their independent role will be difficult. Hill ( 1949) 
his studio of military fan)iUes'(J?ider the stress of father separation 
ind that wives who managed well dunng the separation period and 
ho enjoyed their newfound freedom did not. in geii*?ral, have good ^ 
reunions. , ' 

In general, healtt;i problems requiring^medical atttintion in the fam- * 
ily^were not a major area of concern. However, the data indicated 
frequent family contact with the physician for emotional support, 
especially for the wives Similarly, the presentation of emotional prob- 
lems through manifeisted physical symptomatology as "a mode of 
coping with stress was a cOFg|ton fiading by Hall and Simmons (1973) 
in flieir case study of two groups of PW/MIA wives. y 

The frequent use of^tranquilizef^ to cope with the. PW/MIA situa- 
tion points out the importar^ce of a careful assessment of our medical 
services j|p^amilies. Jhe high percentage who. used tranquilizers was 
not matched by the percentage who contacted men-tal heJlth pro- 
fessionals; in particular,*psychiatrists. There appear^ to be a reluctance 
on the part of the p^iysician^^to make referrals to psychiatrists, even, 
if indicated. Hall and Simmons (1^73) stated that wive's ''shop around" 
in search of medicalcare from those physicians who vvilLprovijl^hem . 
with the medication Reeded to overcome the immediate stress; the - 
underlying problems remain untreated. 

The emotional adjustment of PW/MIA wives to the oentrddictory 
demands placed upon their lives was a major atea'of difficulty fo/, the 
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fatnilies. The range and tYequency ot emolionai symptoms reported by 
the wives reHe^i^ie basic universal psychological reaction to extreme 
stress, such as ^'depression, disturbed sleep and traumatic dreams, 
anxiety and apprehension, headache, difficulty in concentrating, im- 
pairment of memory for names and recent events, and tension and 
irritattlitv (Hpckmg. 1970). The reactive depression may, in part, be ^ 
accounted for by the indefiniteness and unpredictability .of the situa- 
*tion, The future remained uncertain and^^n'Wattempt to resoWe the 
situatiQn was fraught with feelings of ambmtence ai«i guilt! This 
ambivalence may be parliafly accounted for by two general factors, 
first, the absence of complete information regarding" the status of the 
men captured or lost in enemy territory, secondly, the military policy 
of retaining the men in the mis^ing-in-actioil or prisoner-of-war status 
rather than risk a prematura judgment 9f killed in action. Spolyar 
(1 973 1 described the grief reaction ofTvIIA wiv^ and emphasized that 
this tv'^e of situation creates a certain amount of anxiety and unknown 
fear, the wives andi children are suspended or/*in limbo" until more 
definite facts are known 

^ Other classiL adjustment behaviors related to depression and anxiety 
under stress were alsc^ evident in the PW'MIA wife populatiort, Ex.^n-' 
sive weight tluctuations and increases in smoking and alcohpl con- 
sumption for some of the wives reflected thejr efforts to deal witit 
the situation, Both the unpredictable future, and the covert as welt 
as overt pressure from the milifary to discouragir a wife ftom verbal- 
izing feelings and display4ng family problems which mighVftossit)ly 
lower the morale of hcr^husband or distort his image as a professional 
soldier plav a part in the wives' frustrations, 4*^pression. and lowered 
svlt-^slccm.^ This rOactive depression is well documented as an in-' 
herent pai^t of the adjustment behavior of>vives who have experienced 
chronu separations from their military husbands (Isay, 1968; 
Pearlman. I<^70): Isay (1968) postulates that thq depression may be 
related to a guilt response to bheir unaccepUble rage at having been ' 
left alone or deserted and to tnWir frustrated longing to be cated for 
adequately , . ^ » # . ^ 

The ditficulties experienced by tfie children of PW/MIA famihes 
\vere rt^porled by wives tc) be relatively few in number. From-lhe anal- - 
>scs cbmpleled to dale it is impossible to know.if a small number of 
duklr^^n exhibiied the majority of the symptoms^and problems Fe- 
ported. If thks W(,'re the case, it would further reduce the significance 
Of Lhild adjustment prohlenis as a major issutrTTo- state this as a con- 
clusion, however. nic^H?)e premature. When we consider the» relatively 
/ small numbei ot Lfuldren seen in treatment and the additional 25 per- 
cent recommended ,for treatment by the interviewers, tfie issue takes ^ 
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on greater importance. The discrepancy mj^v' be accounted for by a 
flbst of factors. There was perhaps a reluctance on the part of the wiveb 
Ao report child beKavior problems, the wives may vary con^deiably 
la their judgments as'to what constitutes a-problem' child, and the 
wives may have been reluctant to seek help. The issue of child adjust- 
ment problems should not be ruled out. Th^ French (M. Marcoin, 
persohaj^mmunicatian. 1972) in their assessment of PW families of 
the InpCfChina War found .both behavior and academic difficulties^ 
among the children long after the ^epatriatioi/of their fathers: ThI* 
possible deleterious effects of father separation upon child adjust- 
ment were underscored by Gabower(1960) in her controlled study'of 
behavior problems of children in Navy families. The influence of sepa- • 
ration upon child behavior cannot, however, be dissociategl from the 
other variable^, such as the manner in which the mother and children 
interact and play out their respe^ive roles. Hall and ^mmons ()973) • 
pointed out the subtle but effective ways in which some PW/MIA 
wives were able to undermine the children's social and emotional 
developments, for example. motheFs sometimes ysed psychophysi- 
ologic symptoms to'prevent their sons from dating seriously. 

The wives' assessment of the. military's Family Assistance^ Program 
pointed out the program's strengths and its weaknesses. In general, 
the program wasjudged to be very satisfactory in that it accomplished^ 
wfiat it was basically designed to do, that is, to provide close liaison 
between the military and the family and administratively assist fam- 
ilies with matters pertaining to a^otments, medical benefits, transpor- 
tation, etc. and to keep the families informed as to the serviceman^ 
casualty status. The needs of the families and the demands placed upon 
the family assistance officers, however, exceeded the expectations 
envisioned by the ^military. <These family assistance officers seldom 
-had formal training m the assessment of emotional adjustment of 
adults and children and were not professional counselors. They were 
often urtaware of the problems even where they existed, covertly 
• presented symptoms wexe left undetected. Feelings of anger which' 
may have been direc^ tbwards the assistance officer were often ntis- 
interpreted by the assistance officers as direct attacks upon their 
performances rather thgn as manifestations of the wives' frustrations 
in coping with the situation, When problems vWere apparent, some 
. fainily assistance officers were often unaware of the approf)riate ser- 
vices to which the family might be referred. While it should be noted 
that there were family assistance officers who performed all functipos 
most ably, training progranjs, in add^^tion to careful selection, appear 
needed to prepare these officers for the full range of responsibilities 
unique to the Family Assistance Program. j " • 
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TheMinjitatibns of ^family' assistance officers xannot alone acequnt 
for the gap bet>^ef n the PW/MIA families in need of services and the 
comprehensive , services av^aWeNo them. Families- have tenjled*' to 
avcJfd seek'ing help, for reasons ranging from denial to aborti^ve and 
unsatisfactory experiences with health .professionals/ Additionally, 
the total system of providing' services to military^families must also be 
oalled into question. Hunter and»Pla| (1973), on the basis of a study 
of a select group of Navy PW/MIA families, suggested the nsed^for an 
aggressive "program and proposed the development of a'more flexible/ 
cof)rdinate'd, and professionall^^ased Family Assistance Program for 
PW/MIA famJtes. WMe the value of an aggressive service deliwy 
approach to PW/MlS^^mies remains to be'e^ the concept na# 

face validity in.Dght ortne results of this study. - 

^ The dfscrepancy j^etween the number of^wives and childrej>*who 
. received treatment and those recommended for treatment tlNi}^ iifter- 
viewej^s deserves fufther explanation. The responsibility t(?^^p^on" 
despite all that has ha^ened was ^, shared feeling among the wiJSs. To 
admit that personal emotional problems existed would be an' admission 
• of defe'^t: such an admission is not- a generally accepted response for 
military families. Denial, therefo^ft, was a common defense mechanism 
employed bj the^ives. Those wives who recognized their difficllltles 
tended to postpone an^/orjationalize away the need, to seek help. It 
was not uncommon to hear^the Wives relate ho\^^e* problems and 
.feetmgs they experienced would be resolved upon the Jiusbands' 
return, or that their relationships with ^er men would be justified 
should he not return. Thesf ratbnalizations were^enough to scBtain 
most wives throughout the*(ong period even thoilfeh at the sacrifice of 
their self-estegm and.'em-btWal health, ^ - 

The wives^' apprehensions about"* the fukire were focifsed upon the 
tirne of repatriation and family reunion. For some this period would 
be a time of d^mp.ened hopej and dreams; their husbands would not 
,re)Purn. For others it )j|Ould be the ^art of a new .life or tli^^continua- 
^tionof ahfe^already forged. For mbst wive^it woujd be the initiaftest 
of the stability and future potential of t^ marriages. Reunion also 
j^presentgd.a^altenge.'the wives were reluctant -to give upxopfrol 
overthdjamily, finances, an^ the children. A tealistic appraisarof4he 
wives' concerts ab.out repatriation al^|suggested that reunion posed 
'a threat, to qne or more of the graJWations that the separations, 
provided: Tl]efcipport4nity to-assume greater freedom, an indejpendeiifc 
incom.e with' |he latitude to determine its use, and the avoidance of 
any confrc^ntation with* the manner/in whirh the wiv^ -conducted, 
Jhemselves diiring their husb^ndaO absences^ These Tindings* are 
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.consistent >^(itR)those. e^ablished by Isay (1968) in his study of- the 
submanners' wivesNC/e French sc^l workers (M. Marcoiiff p?r:sonal 
communication, 1972jcitsji^so tlSse very problenns as major areas 
of difficulty an^jj^imSutin^ to family discord following th^ 
repatriation o^meTrench PWs. 




Women's independence may be viewed as part of the wives'jH^acr 
concern for the husband^' adjustment to rapid social change wm^had 
taken place in the United States during the men's absence. Changes in 
social values, liJi^l attitudes towards sex, and rejection of Authority 
|re all. part of the ^ow" society. The difficulty in coping with social 
change and its potential in^pact upon the returning PW has been well 
•docunrented in puJjlic news media (Toffler, 1973), popular books 
.(TofOer, 1969) as well as the research literature (Segal, 1973). The 
.wivfes' desires for psychological counseling for their husbands at the 
.time of repatriation were not only based upon the anticipated need 
'for the returning husbands to cope with the reydu^h of their capti- 
vity experiences and their adjustn^ents to family problems, but also 
to the adjiJstment to* social change. Rapid change was also a factor in 
the wives* recommendations for personalized care for th^ir husbands*, 
* job^etraining, employment counseling, educational counseling, and 
careel^ coun^ling were seen as necessary steps toward dealing with 
obsolescence brought about by changes in tedhnology and advances in 
the military. . » ^ ' ' ' . ' 

The variance in the social and psychological hardships experienced 
by th€k families >yould indicate that the PW/MIA situation does not pro- 
duce, aifisis in every case. Some -f^mili^uffered on^y the obvious 
hardships «f the absence of the husband/father from the honje, while, 
other families experienced a wide range of difffculties, not all directly 
related to the husband's departure. These diffidilties, however, may ' 
have been inte*nsified or complicated by his absence. Consider,*for 
example, the situation'of a wife who even prior to casualty was inde- 

^ndent and managed the family affairs in an orderiy and systematic 
manner. Frequent prior tours by the husband requiring his absence J 
provided this wife the experience needed to cope with the present 
situation. Adfjustment may have been eased by a sort of rehearsal ^mL" 
graduated immunization. Family life continued for fhis family with^ 
only a minimal" break in the usual^ routines. In contract, the totally, 
dependenUvife, inexperienced with'lthe responsibilities broi/ght about 

^ by the easualty, was cx>afronted with a crisis, and to further com- 
plicate patters, she perhaps responded to the situation hy " with- 
drawing, hereby neglecting a host of other family re^^pojjaStjilities. 
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Tlie meaning of the PW/MI A 5>ituati6n varied from ramily to/amily. 
On one hand wa^ the tannly where the husband, wife an(i-4jhildren 
• were^in constant contliet. <where the husband's drinking and physical 
abuse of hi:^wife were added eonipjicatibps. For that ftmily the 
father's absence was a^rehef m spite of^guilt feehngs about his loss. 
On the other Hand, we witnessed a family which prior'^ casualty 
^liprjved and functioned as unit, sharing responsibilities as well as 
recreation. For that family the casualty came as a traumatic §hock, 
and recovery w^s and continues terbe extremely ditTicult. 

^ Conclusions 

Tlie existing literature on prisoners of war has beL'n criticized for 
its tendencv to limit attention to the prisoner alone, to his experiences 
in captivity and to his subsequent adjustmentT A consideration of the 
importance ot the PW/MIA families' adaptation to the servicemen's 
absence has been slighted. For the most part^^jpentists seekjng ex- 
planalions for the adjustment behavior of returnecl prisoners have 
foJust^d solely upon morbidity statistics an{j upon psychological, and 
physiological data on the retiu"nee,*and have ignored the history and 
jntluence on the family. The data presented here suggest the si^ifi- 
^ ' eance of family adjustment *as a separate hne^of inquiry . 

Tills papor e.xamines data relat^^l to the adjustm^nt^rf-ffUiH+ies of 
ser\icenien missing in action or pnsoners of war. Several major Had- 
fngs appear tg emerge tro^^' the interview data. Because research on 
family adjuj^tment and the anarysis completed to date can hardly be 
seen as beyond an exploratory phase, it would seem reasonable to con- 
c];i(Jc* with a statement of these Tindings m a propositional form. 

I BasiL pattcrr/'of^ adjusting to the absen^^ ot husband/father 
are compounded by the unprecedented length and indeter- 
* minate nature of the PW/MIA situation. 

* II. Tlie probability of major adjustments in fa^Ty roles and inte 
- action IS high /or families m the PW/MIA situation. 

III. PW/\tlA wives are likely to pursiw a wide rang^of individual 
and soLiaf activities which will enhance thirr sejf-este'em and 

^ contribute tojjie sthbili/ation ot the family. 

IV. Over time. f^'MIA famihes;ire most likely to be contVopted 
f with tjoniplex legal issues surrounding thei% rights and pnv-^ 

^ lieges * . " . 

V. The probability ot mbditication- in the wives' assessmt^nts of 
their marrla^es is high for the PW/MIA, families. 

V ^ 
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Adaptation ojithe Family to thefW I MIA . . , 

Diperienc^- An Qverview . ' , 

VL The^erftoiiorial d^ffici^lties experienced % the wives and chiK. 
dren strpn^ly retlect the complexity and difficulty of copmg 
with the PW/MIA Situation. ^ , , , . 

VII. The discrepancy between the, fa^nilies' need for services and' 
their limited contA^ts^with 3uch services i$ suggestive of the 
need for a more effective approach to^ extending services to 
PW/MIA families. ^ , • ' ^ ^ 

Vin. The fiwnilyy adjustment over the years and their apprehensions 
about repatriation musf be considered important factors in 
the formula for the successful reunion and<ti^adjustment 'of 
each returned pnsoner of war. 

Collectively the eight propositions, along'*^v^Th tjie copllacy impli- 
cations suggested in the body of trte analysis, provide the beginning i 
of an empirical por|rait of PW/MIA^families under stress. : ^, 

There^isa n^ed for flfcre information about other aspect^of PW/M|A 
family adjustment and the cdping processes: There is afso a need for . 
comparative, analyses which wilhprovide a'nswers tp many'of the* 
following'questions. Are there discernable family p^tterns'pf ad>usf^ 
ment uniqUe to each of the Armed Serv«;es- Ani|y .'Navy, and Marines? 
What constitutes successfuJ adjustmenHTmong PWy^IA farnilie^'^ What 
are the diffepenc* betipen PW and MIA families in how they a(;l^pted 
to the sitjaatjon*^ Dqpf receiving letters from a PW have any bearmg"* 
upon family adjCTstment*^ Doe^ the pro^^imity^f the 'family to a mill- ' 
tary installation make a thfferencje in the services the family received?^ 
The mtfacacies of PW/Mi\ l^amily adjustment hav.e been slighted in 
the^f^cld of behavioral research. However, as these and other related 
questions ^re answered more completely, a general. theory of family 
adjustment to str^ss^l situations will be advanced. ' ' ^ >^ 
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The Legal Plight ol^lhe P^/MlA Familv^ 



. ROBERT >ELSON' 



i Introduction ^ # - * ' 

*'THe^cauldi:ori of war has left an aftermath of problems which can 
only be solved by th6 application of pra*ctical eommon sense. 
^\ Implicft -in the foregoing quotation, penned by a. Pennsylvania 
♦judge ruling on the taxability 6f»acgumulated miliary pay of a 
deceased serviceman after'- World War* II, k a recognition of the 
peculiar^Tcgal issued that cari anse in^a \^artime context. In response 
to certain of thosejegal^ problems- encoun^tered by the fighting man, 
the federal government has enacted legislation which. shields the 
soldier against iriabil^y to -defend adequately a suit because of hi& 
'miHistfy comrrjititients,'^ provides for* status- determinations of those 
' missing cJr \VitRHl'~'enei^iy-e^rQL--^d, d the procedure for 

' Pigment of accurriul^ted. military earnings upe^r"tteteiinination of'a 

This article embpJies the substance af remarks delivered on Septernber 28, 19 73 to a 
group of social ^ workers responsible for assisting the families of former Vietnam prisoners of 
war and misiing in, action. 'Th^ intent of that address and of this ar tide as jor identify ihose- 
stress-creating legal .problems 'that either itave been encountered or can reofionMy^ be 
anticipated ^ich could impede sa^factory family adjustment. Hence, the following pemarks 
should not be vlewtd as a thorough exposition ormnalysis of the applicable law but merely 
as fl' touchstone for ^'effective family assistance. Furthef. the opinions expr^sse^ are the 
aihhor's'alone' and, not an offi^l statem^t of the Judge *Advocat€ General of the ^'<^y. 

. 2 StonesEstate. 58 Pa. D.ScC' 154, 157(1946} ' ^ , . 

^. Soldiers itnd Sailors Qv// Relief Act, 5P ^App U.SX. Sections 510-596 (1970) 

4. Federal .Vfissing Persons Act, 3 7 UjS, C Sections 55h55 7 fSupft 1973)^^ ' 
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serviceman's dea^h.^ -Mthough these enactments were intended to 
alleviate stresses wh^ch potentialh could detract from the fightmg 
man's efficien*,^'.^ the> have. directU or mdirectK . been the source 
of^a substantial number of problems/ These difficulties have been 
"accentuated during the recent Vietnam conflict for approximately^ 
2000 military personnel designated prisoner\ of war fPW ) or missing 
in action (MIA) and ' their respective families^ The so-called 
^'common sen^^e approach^\ has often been * sacrificed to rigid 
application of statutory controU, thereby imposing additional stresses 
on families overwrought with other emotional concerns- The 
following article will cursonK, examine certain legal problems 
commonlv encountered b> families of prisoners of vCar^jnissing in 
action and thereatter will focus on legal diffRulties attri^^ble to 
the aforementioned federal statutor> schemes. 

Commonh Encountered Legal Problems 

It IS onlv. reasonable that the prolonged absence of the head of a 
household will gne rise to emotional and psychological displacements. 
Accompanying such manifestations are the legal problems engendered 
when -a wife is called vpon to coordinate the dailv family business in 
her spouse's absence. Potential legal problems arise on a frequent 
and recurring basis in e\en the most mundarre daily routines, as the 
.Wife undertakes actions affecting the family welfare, A series of 
inter\'iews. conducted b\ the staff of the Cent^ for Prisoner of War 
Studies in the fall of 19^2, revealed a significant number of stress- 
creating legalV^blenis that had been encountered or were anticipated* 
by the families. The problems that were voiced covered the entire 
legal spectrum. For example, correspondence from 42 wives of 

^5 JO i SC Section 2^71 n970) ^ 

6 See Wissnerv whsner, 338 C S. 655. 660 fl950j \ 

f 

y. This anomalous result is best illustrated by reference to the legislative history of 10 
i\S,C Section 277/ w'/i/c/i reflects ^^Iso. under existing law. the 'father desertion' and 
'jhster parent' cases preset tremendous problems As to th'^ first class, objection. often is 
ra^ed toy>ayment . to a father who deserted his wife and family while the children were 
' small As to the second class, a natural parent usually receives the balance due the decedent 
to the exclusion of a foster parent who may have reared the serviceman from infancy to 
manhood." M R. Rep. Vo. 833. 84th (^ng . Ist Sess. 0 955} 

. The Amended enactment which resulted from these Conp^efSional dehheratiofi^s, attempted 
to correct thegforementioned inequities. In so domj^, however, the new stafute created other 
kq,i^ll} grievous injustices See accompanying notes 46 51 infra ^ 
^ * • , 

.. ^8. Excluding 566 returned Vietnam PWs, the Defense pepartmentJisted 1363 service- 
rnehfs'still)nissingjn^tion at t^ 
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5^issing militan- personnel rec^^lved^at the Semce Casualty branch 0% 
one of the niihtarv departments, provides a general summary of the 
broad types of -le-ear problems encountered by wives dunng their 

• husbands' absences^ "Table I retlects the nature of the problem^nd 
-the frequency of itsmerition. . 

TABLE 1 Legal Problems Encountered b,v Wives Dunng Husband Absence 

' ' ' In = 42) 



Gwneral Area -of 
Legal Concern 



Purchase. Sale &. 
Disposition of 
Property 



Specific Problem 



Questions regarding 
power of a'ftorney . 



Difficulty purchasing 
,or refinancing home 

Difficulty sfelbn^ 
automobiJe 



Frequency of 
Response 



Damestit 
Toblems 



.Stdtuh I>e term I nations 
an^Dccl'aratujns of Dcjth 

■ 



Establishing 
conservatorship 



)r<^|f ures 



Divorce pre 
in husband's absence 

ProprTet> -of reiTiarrUge 
uithout divorce 

Impjet of Soldiers and 
Sailors C|vnl Relief 
\ct on divorLC aetion 

Impact of divorce on 
militSrv allotment 

I e^al ^tatus ^r 
remafria^e (hould ' 
'.e^'iLemaa return. 

Adoption a^erupts !Ti , 

husband's absence' 

Viilitarv procedures tor 
dcclar^tipns of dt'>tti 

State Lourt procedures 
for declarations ut death 

ImpaU uf |»tatc deter- 
minations on military 
declarations yf death 
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General Area of 
Legal Concern 



Specific Problem 



^Frequency of 
Response 



Avaflability of 
Federal Benefits 



Estate • ^ 
Administration 



Disposition of service- 
man's pay 

Impact of state declara- 
tion of death on avail- 
ability of military de- 
pendent's benefits 

hnpact of divorce on 
alloKnent 

Increasing or decreasing 
allotment ^ 

Mibtary movement of 
household goods 

Procurement of military 
identification cards 

Availability of VA ' 
benefits 

•Intestdte procedure^; 



0 Impact of chvorce 
. on mhentante 

Disposition of 
f»usband's accun^ulated 



1 

2 

42* ^ 
42 

42* II 



eami: 



Feckral and state 
inheritance tax 
^at^ment 



A fey examples will illustrate the scope and nature of the most 
frequently encountered difficulties ^ The sale of-homes. automobiles, 
stocks and other belongings m the absence .of PWs and MlAs was often 
compltcated by the fact that the property was jointly l^ned. To 
facilitate such transactions, many -servicemen executed pbw'ers of 
attorney prior to^lefr departure for the cSmbat zone. Unfortun^ely, 
the prolonged penod ^f absence* genei'ally meant that the once valid 

9. fn^the context of this- article, the ferm , "legal problems" is broadly defined to 
encompass, those difjiculties^erceived by thf families as posing legal issues. Admittedly, 
tuch a defimtion would cirmimscnbe questions which are more administrative than legal 
(identificntion card prootlrement. movement of household goods), nevertlfeless, such per- 
ceived problems would he intluded withm the definition ^ - ^ 
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power had expired before it o^Lild be* used to affect the disposition 

of property. ^ 
« 

Even m those cases in which the power of attorney, by its 
terms, was still effects e transactions which it supposedly 
accommodated might nonetheless be in\alid Unless a power 

'^coupled with an interest" (eg ^ower in regard to' jointly ^ 
•owned property), it autpmati^alK terminates on the tkath of the 
gr^tor. Where death is established b'\ irrefutable e\idence. it is 
not difficult to determine uhen a power becomes ineffective under 
this rule. In numerous instantes during the \'ietnam conflict, 
however, there has been no such positive evidence of death Rather, 
marjy serviuemen are merej\ listed as Vnissmg m action while their 
tru^ status remains' unresoKed. Thus, the mere possibility of a 
serviceman^s dearth has also placed a damper on even those sales 
transactions facilitated by an apparently valid power of attorl^y, 
simplv because tij^e power mieht have been in\alidated b^ a prior 
death'.''* J . ^ 

Many wives found that numerous problems were created the 
uncertaint> of their spouse's true status Had they been assured of 
the husband's ^demise, they could ha\e begun the painful task of 
starting anew. With status in doubt, , however. ^uch a new beginning 
was impossible. Naturally, without a declaration of death, a wife 
.could not receive life insurance proceeds. or accumulated but unpaid 
military eamings-so necessary to afford hjer some degree of financial 
stability. She would likewise be unable to probate her husband's 
estate or to take sole owner^p of jointly held property and thus 
facilitate sales or other dispositions thereof. Finally, any remarriage 
Without a declaration of death or a dA'orce would bt|j[|f the possible 
nsk of a bigamy conviction,^' Of course, the social stigma of 
divorce fronn a PW Loupled with the potentiaMoss of military 



. 10. To av&id ¥fhotHsak emsculation of otherwise valid pr^wen of attorney of those 
listed as misstns; in actxan Canpyrnta has adopted legislation whtch affirms acts performed 
under a power // done m ^ood faith and withrmt actual knowledge of death CAl Cl\ ^ 
CODh Sec 23 Sf^ '^\'st Supp V^93} In I9'^2 the ivt^islature proiided that the f^rantee of 
an apparenth^ ialid pj>wer dt at!f)rm'\ would not he deemed to have actual kno\4fedge of 
^ death until receipt of a findint! of death frnm the Sen ice Sctretarv (d%t Sec 2356 fh) 

// "Like such a mistake it will not excuse if no! based upon reasonable p-ounds. but a . 
bona-fideand well-grounded belief that tffe other spouse is dead should entitle the defendant * 
to an acquitlal in a bif^amv case unless the lansoiaee of the statute preclude^ this defense " 
/?. Vf. Perkins. C/?/V//V 1/ / 1 k' H3^ fl'^^'^) and i(kcs cited therein 
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privileges and the possibl'.* lorteilure of ^XMichts under a husband's 
estate^^ made this ^ highlv undesirable alternatue 

To resolve this^quandarv . some \M\es attempted to pressure the 
Service Secretaries to issne presiimpti\L^ Hndings oY death under th^ 
Missing Persons \^\, or alternatuelv , contetRp[ated actions in state 
(wOurts uhich Lould ultimateK result in a judicial declaration ol 
deatii/"^ Neither q\ thesv .|1lernati\ cs proved totalh satisfactory. 
First, suth j^.tion> exposed deep-nxned ditterences between family 
members, often tu'rningfone against the otheY. ''IhCis \vhile vvjves. on 
the one hand., miizht have jLtivelv sought a \ieath determination, 
parents stronglv 'f^f^isted- this alternative, vicv,}ng such a ^^ourse as 
abandonment of their son. / 

Bevond the emotiort^l d'lvisions. hovvever, a vvite laced monumental 
iogFstiLal dl^^^vulTles m securing either a judicial or an administrative 
declaration ot death. A judicial determination was normally based 
on the presumption ot death that arose onl\ after the absence of the 
husband tor seven vears ' While an action could be brought prior to 
the expiration of ^even \ears, its^sucLCss'c^ild onl\ bepredKaLed on 
a strone showing c^t evidence b\ the 'wife pointing to death at an 



12 Divohif pnr>r to a ^enKeman'i death would foreclose ihe v,ifc from mhenttng as an 
mteuatc ^uccc^u}r Set C 1/ FR(W CODE St'c 221 /^tVw hurthcr a divorce 

m nu^sf funsdtcnon- ^'ould hkexMSe nulhfx an ^ xtUim; uz// Scj_ Rogers \ Rogers 1.52 So 
2d ISJ (Fla ,\pp l^63f ( 1/ FROB CODE Sec 70 /Weu /9^6/ But a dnorce which 
antedates a mihtarx as f>pposed to tnil determinatifm of death would not netessarily pre 
'dlude t^Jf wife's inhintafice under state la\^s Sin re a presumptne finding of death issued hv 
the Serine Secretari estahlishes the tact ot death for servu e^related n"r()OS^s alone and 
"does not mean that death nf ( urn d on that or an\ other ( ertam da\," J2 C h R Sec 718 
fl'j'^^j a statt court iould consider the ^ iidence and rtach an independent determination 
regarding the date ot death See Ha\m^ \ \fetrf,pr>htJn I ife Ins Co . 2^2 Sid 2"^^, 277 A, 
2d 251 fnrii In ra niornhur^'s Estate Ore ^70, 20^ f 2d 349 f I Q49j^ Lukcns v 
Camden Trust C o . ^2 4. 2d ^,"^6 f\ J 1^^4s. JJius, it the Uate court establishes the date of 
death at Sftme ttnu jjniendent to the Jnortc, the uf/f should remin her normal rights of 
inhpritan( e 

J 3 tvidencc*oj deff rmmations of death h\ a Senue Secretary constitute pnma facie 
evidence oj the fat t oi death in the follo\Mn^ states Alabama, Cahjornia^ Colorado, 
Connecticut, Dela^^are flonda, Geor^a, Hawaii. Indiana, /ov^. Maine Mar\land, Michigan, 
Minnesota Mississippi, \e\ada fhmpOj^c \e\^ Jerse\. \rvi york. \orth Carolina, 

S'orth Dakota, Oklahoma. Oregon Fennsvham^ Rhode Island, South Carohna, Tennessee, 
Verriiont, Washington, West i'lnnnia and W\omfni: Cnless o\er borne bv other-evidence. , 
this document ^ill sustain a state cf)Urt det(rmination of^death See Stone's Estate, ^upj?. 
note 2 ^ lukens \ Camden Trust Co sup/a note 13 In re Jacobson's Estate. 143 
V rS 2d432 (l^^'^^i (hi the other hand there is no-e\idence that a state court detcrmmana^^ 
death will necesserih < nmpel or eien affec t'a mititarx finding of d^ath 

■54 , ■' n ■ 
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earlier time.^"^ In most instlinces such compelling mformation was 
unavailable sintc the truth \va> shrouded in uncertainty. \ wiffeN 
hesitancy in pursuing suth recourse is understandable in view oTthe 
costs involved, the evidentiary burden imposed, and the emotional, 
impact of forcing a wife to prove her husband's death aftlrrfiativefy. 
•Further, while such an approach could facilitate remarriage, 
distribution of the ^husband's estate and insurance settlement, it 
would have no impact whati^oever on - the military's obligatfori to 
release th^ serviceman's accrued pay and allowances to the designated 
beneficiary.^*^ This fund. \Uiich otten tepresented 'the single most 
important asset in a serviceman's estate, was excluded from state 
testamentary control by a federal statute^^ permitting disposition 
of the sum only after the Service Secretary concerned had entered 
either a determination of death or a presiffiiptive finding of death. 
State court -declarations of death in no way compelled a like 
Secretarial finding. Thus, many wives were forced to' await a 
Secretarial detc^rmination to realize the full benefits of their 
husband's estate. ^ ^ . . 

Hven.a Secretarial -cittermination did not insure all wives the 
full benefit of their hust>ands' accumulated pay. That fund was 
.distributed to a beneficiary designated by the serviceman. -In a 
number ©f cases the beneficiary was someone other than the wife. 

14 The burden of establishing death at some time pnor to the lapse of seven years fylls 
on the petitioning party and^can he satisfied by a showing of "specific peril" encountered 
hv the absent individual, Dane v Bnggs. 97 t.S. ^2H, 634 (IHlHj, Heroic v Washington 
Nat, Ins^^Co.. 128 Pa. Super S63. 566 (1937). In re Wvlie's Estate 134 \fisc '715, 736 
A' K5. 3 JO [1929 J, or through other circumstantial evidence In re Woods Estate, 62 4 2d 
SS3(1949} Coxx Ellsworth, 1 H Seb 664,^26 \.W. 460 f 1 8H6). The concept was explained 
in GREEM.EAh, EifDt\Ct, VoL I. pt I. Chap fi\ Sec 41 ,^at 46^48 (Redfieldt's Edj 

Thus, where the issue is ti^r>f the life or Heath of a- person, once shown to have bferT 
living, the burden of proof hes upoti ^hc partv who asserts the death *But gfter the lapse Qf 
seven years, without intellizeme concerning the person, the presumption of life ceases^ and 
the burden of proof is dcvohed on the other partv , . . upon an issue of life or deatkof^ 
party, as we have seen in the like case of the presumed payment of a debt, the jury mav fjffd 
the fdct of death from the lapse of a shorter penod than seven years, if other circumstances 
' concur ' Hut the presumption of the common law, independent of the fmding (yf the jury, 
does not attach to the mere lapse ^f time short of seven vears . . . 

^ See generally Con tine ntal^>^ Ins Co v Seanng, 240 F 653 (3(1 Cir 191 7j, Confmr^v 
Sy. lAje Ins7Co , 179-App fJiv >96. 166 \,Y S 9^(1917), Death tan be e$tabljshed 
pnor to tlae ^expiration f)f tliM seven-vear pcnod own "fair preponderance of clear and 
convincing evidence, dim t aid circumstantiaV Herold v Washington \at, Ins. Co", supra 
at 566, _ ^ 

15 See note 14 supra. " ^ 

16, See note 30 infra and accompanxing text - + ' ' 
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Whether this result was intended by the serviceman or .was merely 
aiV-oversight in failing to change the beneficrar'y at the time of 
marriage, the result was unacceptable for the wife who had actively 
supported her husband only to find that sh<^ was deprived of tbe 
most valuable asset in his estate. This inequity was compounded 
when wives either continued* to permit deposits of earnings in a 
federal savings program or failed to petition the-Secre,tary's'designee 
for release of funds under the erroneous assumption that they would 
be the ultimate beneficiary of the account. Instead, a parent or 
friend reaped a windfall, while the w/Te. often burdened with raising 
a deceased serviceman's children. wasWt nothing 

While the foregoing examples represent but a sampling of the 

legal issues umfronting the fanliljps of prisoners of war and missing 

in action, they are a fairly acctlrate indicator of the nature and scope 

of problems that- were encountered by PW/MIA families during the 

husband's absence or upor^Secretanal determination of his death. 

* ' ' . /-^ 

* «» * 

Federal Statutory Solutions 

The problems experienced by the families of Vietnam PW/MIAs 
were by no means novel, similar legal issues w^re encountered during 
World War II and the Korean conflict'^^* However.Jhe unprecedented 
duration of absence resulting from the protracted Vietnam conflict 
'undoubtedly acceatuated the difficulties. In response to similar 
problems in earlier wars; tht federal government enacted* a panoply 
of legislation to ^^rotect the fighting man. These statutesNnclude the 
SolMiers and Sailors Civil Relief Act.'^ the^Federal Missmg' Person's 
Act,^° and a provision governing tjie p^ayment of a/serviceman^'s 
accumulated earnings and allowances upon his death \ 

The Soldiers and Saijors Civil Relief Ac; was enacted to fdster tli^ 
spirit of the fighting man by providing ^Tshieldjagainst civil liabilities 
during a servrceman's period ^of active service Before entering a 
default judgment, the Act requires a court to^ secure from the 
plaintiff '^n affidavit jeflectmg that Jhe defen^iant is not in the 

• . . ... 

/ 7 See note 48' infra ^ ' - . 



18, See TIME, Sepu 14, 1953, at 26 

TP. See nhte 3 supra. 

20, See note 4 supra. 

21 See note 5 supra, _ 
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military servfce.^^* Where sill^h an "Affidavit is^-^not filed, the^judge is 
also 'given discretionary autnority^-' to stay .any action unless it 
appears that the serviceman's defense will not be materially 
prejudiced -by his absence. ^'^ Such a default" judgment can* be 
reopened*by the' serviceman^ on \\is release fronj active duty if it 
appears that he has a ''meritorious or legaTdefense'' to the action. 
When a default juc^gment is entered, the court can require the plaintiff 
to post a bond to indemnify the defendant should the judgment later 
be-set aside. - - ^ ' 

" ; . .• ; A , • ■ 

Recognizing that a-sizeable number ot^ ser\'fcemen are captured, 
confined, or, disappear ih enemy territory during an arm^d co'nflictA 
the ; federal gov&rnment enacted the Missing.^ Persons Act which' 
defines rriissing status aad ^permits tlft government \o continue pay 
and allowances to the serviceman whil^ he continu.es to be li^d as 
'missing.?*^ The statute likewise contains provisions mandating 
periodic reevaluation 6f status and upon, which, where warranted, 
presum{Jtive findings of death are based. Since the avowed purpose 
of Ihis presumptive finding is merely to set a point at which th« 
serviceman's mHitary record will be closed and his account settled,^® 
the official '-d^te of death will rarely/ if ever, conform to the actual 
date of de^h. ' . ^ ^ ^ 

' ' ' > 

When pay records have been closed as a result of a m-ilitary finding 

of'^death, tHe accumulated* eai-in#igs must be disbursed to an appro- 
priate party. In 1^6, a new statute was enacted which tipr the^first 
time permitted a servicemanj to designate ]5ersonalLy the primary 
beneficia'ryJ,of accumulated but unpaid'earnings^ This procedt^e, 
iht^ndecT by' Congress to, permit a testamentary ' disposition of 



22 56App, VSX. Sec, 520 (I) (1970)^ 



24. JO App. U. S Q Sec 5i]^]9 70) 
^25: SOApp VS.C ^ec ^0 ()970} 

« 

2i Id, . ' ; ^ * r 

27. Missing Persons Act. 37 l\S: C Sections* 552-53 fl 970) 
* 28. ^Si^e\.g., In re Thornburgs Estate, supra note 13. at 352 
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property.^^ replaced an earlier provision which required the govern- » 
ment to pay tfie acojmulated ear^uigs fi/st^to a qualified representa-^ 
tive of the 'deceaseds estate tor distribution under a will or under 
state laws of intestacy • . 

The Shortcomings of Federal Enactments 

Subjected to the ngorous test of lengthy*" periods of confinement 
diinng the recent Vietnam struggle, 'these'federal provisions, inter\ded 
to protect the civil affairs of the fightjng man during his absence and 
to facilitate a more normal life for his dependents in his abs;ence, have 
revealed several potenti^y serious flaws whilh need to be rehey^. 

Soldiers and Sailors Civil I^elief Act Designated primarily to 
alleviate the burden of defending^ law suit where the ability to defend 
is materially affected by one's militafy status, the Soldiers and Sailors 
Civil Relief Act hasc-^eah?d or poses problems of consequence- for the 
wive^, and famitres of Vietnam PVVs^ and .MIAs In an ahenipt to 
prqtect the statins quQ, the enactment Has' served to' shackle the wife's 
discretion to make c<^rt*aui highlv perso^nal domestic decisions asVell 
as tt> enter into Iransactioirs omjied necessary to maintain some 
degree of norifialcv and* to enhwrce financial stability. Thus, both 
marital dissolutio^jnd property disposition have been, or potentia^lly 
could*be, affected by provisions permitting judicial proceedings to'be 
stayed or subsequently challenged^under the^Act. 

Several wifes have diss<>l\?bd ^ir matmtoniaF.bonds during th^ir 
husband's -prolonged absence^. During World War II 4he Act was 
advanced, as a hii^r to divorces in several cases in which the husband's 
abil4y to defend himself was materially affected by hi^' absence,^* 
While the decision "to -stay a divorce action for fTiis reason Tests iru 
the judge's discretion, certain factors would seemingly faVor the 
'graot of. a^stay in the case of prisoners of war missing in action. 
Not only is it*giear that the ability of thelf individuals no\defend a 
tsuit is mateually affected by their status, but the plight of the 

!29, KR. Rep. No. 833, 84th Cong., IstSess. (1955) 
% ' " * * 

' TJie proposed legislatiorr will permit the toldief himsetf to designate a beneficiary forhis 
'final pay The medsure in substance, by permitting a designated beneficiary; provides for a 
testamentary disposition by the serviceman df that part of his estate representing his final 
pay. See Goldberg, Is Armed Services Retired Pay Really Community Property^ 48 CAL BAR 
J. 12,16-17 (1973) 

30. 6fi Stat 30 (1946}^as amended 10 US.C, Sec 2771 (1956) 

31. See Roark v. Roark. 3l S. W, 2d 862 (1947) 
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misfortunate PW/MJ^s is tjound to elicit a sympathetic*e*ar from 
thejad^e. « • . * " 

Stjjct application of the Act in this context retlects a Congressional 
judgrnentnhJf a serviceman's rights, should override the wislfies of 
♦his spause. As such.'it disregards a determination by the^wife that 
the' relationship is irrevocably shattered and denies her the, 
oppor1»nity t6 be^in life anew*. That such an approach concentrat 
on .the servicenran's nghts^ather than on the- Wife's desires or on?fhe 
continued viaWUiy of the marriage is evident from the faclAa^ex 
parte' divorces are recognized by virtually all jurisdiction^despite 
the ^non-appearance of or^e spouse. - This letter rule manifestly* 
eraphasiz?s th^viabijity of *the marriage over requitements of 
personal appearance Hence, lUis clear that Congress l^s carved out^ 
an exteption jj^ th'e general rule pefn^itting ex parte divorces jfi^hose 
fases where non-appe^ranqe steifis^rom military service and materially' 
im'pedes- one's defense of an 'action. In the cas^s of wives- of long- 
absent PW/MIAs, such an outcame . reflects a blatant disreg^r^d for. 
the feelings ^o,f the wif^-and^for the prerequisites of a su^es^ful 
matrimoniai re|^tionsftip ^ ^ ' * 

Next,' the Acfposef several problems in, the area of alienability, of ^ 
propeT;ty^ which ^verely restrict ,the wif* legal capacity to freely 
dispose of personal and r*eal property, armed^even with a povJ^cr of 
'attorney or after apppintment as (Conservator of missing serviceman's 
^tate. To iHusfrat^ tliis shbrtcommg, t^e ca^^of Bnstow v Pagano ,-^^ 
recognised the absent husband's ri^ht to challenge subsequently the 
^e 'Crf property ax^eived by hi\'\^lfc in a divofce procieeding inv - 
incompliance v/\ih ,thc -statute but ^nonetheless found that 4he 
buyer received n^arketahle . title. ' Simplifi^cd to its basics, this 
'holding'fneans ihii in alf cases in which a wife's clBim or authority 
'to sell prop5erty atises from"*a judicial ac'tian in which, .th^^-missing 

* serviceman' is a p^rty or is directly 'affected, the transaction can 
' pdenXially^ Be challenged Upon the serviceman's retifrn.^'' This 

rule'' would extencJ to quiet' titltf actions, ...property settlements 
/ ac<;ompanying }(jivoi^x\*'and evei>. argpJbly. • to sales by court 
' appbintjfd conservators. Such a resjjlt is seemingl^y <xt odds with 

federal land state legislation designed to facilitate such transactions. 

* Congress, in the pastj.year, cnacte^ le'glslation which extended 

32. See WUUam^ v North Carolina, 317 U.S, 287 (1^942), ^Williams v. North OaroHma, 
r 32S U.Sf^6. (n)44l,k>oiun V. Crouch, 2S Cal 2d ^43, }t)%iPZd ^97 (1946) * , 

^ ' ' ' ' V- ' . % ^ 

33. i2J^ 'fowa 117LJ5 ;V. W. 2ii423^ (1947) ^ 

34. S^en(Ue26 supra • 
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expired powers of attorney unttl the serviceman's retum^^ and 
several states have passed statutes which greatly facihtated procedures 
for appointments of conservators of a PW/MIA's estate.^ ^ The 
potential impact of the-.A^ could, for the most practical purposes, ♦ 
render this legislation nugatory nnd thereby seriously impede the 
wife's attempts^to dispose of property, . . ^ , * 

Missing Persc^ns Act With the significant amouirt of ^national 
' attention that was fqcused on military accounting for«servicemen 
still missing behind enemy lines m the \iftermath of the Korean 
War.^'' a similar concern for status resolutions among a small but 
vocal segment of the civilian sector during* the Vietnam hostilities 
was not altogether surprising. In^the emotion-charged atmosphere 
surrounding sttetus determinations, where dwindling hopes fanned by 
persistent though generally unfounded rumors, the Service Secre- 
taries were, on occasion. Criticized for their handling of the accounting 
operation. These criticisms eventtially culminatedma constitutional 
' ' attack against the Federal Missing Persons Act.^^ tHe statutory 
authority for Secretarial determinations of status. 
% Basically, the argument of the ^^titioners m McDonald v. McLucas 
-reduced itself to two ri^lated contentions, ea^h directed at the 
alleged unconsjjitutionality of the statuti^^ First! the petitioners 
^ argued that fhe stStute as drifted provided inadequate guidelines 
for functionaries appl>ing the^enactment regarding procedures to 
be followed, evidence^ to*be ^crisidered, and standards of proof to 
be applied under the statute."** The gravamen i^Cthis argument. ■ 

35 Public L \'o. 92-540 fC/ct. 24, 1972} - 
-i6 CAL PROB CODE Sec 1751 et seq (West 1973 Supp I Sec 74 7 0^ Fla Statutes 

37 The concern for Arr^^icpn servicemen allegedly held captive in A^ongolif after the 
terminanon of the- Korean hWtilities eventually resulted in a federal district court action 
filed fe>' 33 relatives of missing servicemen declared KIA who sought $33,000,000 from the ^ 
government. The case was dismissed for lack of }unsdiction. See THE NEW YORK TIMES, 
Aug. 4, 1^56 /at 12. • * ' . ^ 

38. Address hv Brigadier General Robert Kingston, i/SA, in Washington, D C.^July 27, 
1073. ' 

^ 39. McDonald P. XfcLucm 7i pv 319g f S.D.N Y. July 20, 1973) . • 
• 40. 37 U.S.Cif Section 5^5 (1970) reads as follows • • 

(a) When a member of a uniformed sen' ice entitled to pay andanowances under , 
section 552 of this titk has been in a missing <;tatus, and the official report of his death or of 
the circumstances of his absence,has not beejA'eceived by the Secretary concerned, f!e shall, , 
before the end of a l2^month period in that status, have the case fully reviewed After that 
review and the end of tjie l2-wnnth per/oUin a missing status, or after rea^ which shall be\ 
made vy/ierj warrarfted hv jf^ormation\retcived or other circumstances^^ Secretary con- 
cerned, or his designee, may V. 

(1) , if the member can reasftnablv he presumed to he livm^. direct a contintu^nce of 
hi& missing status, or * ^ 

(2) mflke a finding of death 

9 '60 * . 
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which suggested that the statute wab void-for-vagueness.- was that 
such broadly drafted language could permit ^n arbitrary exercise of 
discretion by the Secretary concerned^ Next, the petitioners 
suggested that the fore*going potential for abuse was increased by 
ithe guarded nature of the oroceedings which, in the past, had 
denied the CanTThes directly affected aVi opportunity to challenge 
the information considered, examine witnesses, or participate in a 
hearing. This, it vfcs contended, constituted a denial of -constitu- 
tionally mandated rights of dire .process. The federal court affirmed 
this latter argument and. in its decree, ordered the Service Secretaries 
to* thereafter insure certain minimal hearing requirements.'*'^ In 
response to the decision in this case, the services developed and 
implemented detailed administrative guidelines which provided»for 
the offer of rights stipulated in the final decree, including that of a 
hearing as a prerequisite to any status change."*^ 

While the debate regarding the alleged constitution^ shortcomings 
of the Missing Persons Act awaits final resolution in some higher 
tribunal, certain inequities arising from its application, in conjunction 
with testamentary dispositions, can preseirtly^-^jsascertained. 

To illustrate, the date of death, as detemh^ed by a Service 
Secretary, controls the ^vailability of certain (ederadly administered 
benefits. This date of death for military purposes is e\tabli5hed either 
by a determination of.death. in whichjcasejke date infixed hy actual 
demise, or by 2l presumptive finding, which mereiy establishes a 
presumptive date of death for S|fninistrative eonvenience- and 
probably does not comport with the actual circumstances which are 
unknown."*^ The avaijability of non-retroactive federal benefits dates 
from the time of enactment. Thus, if one casualty results in a 
determination of death and another, at some later (Jate. eventuates 
only in a 'presumptive finding of deafh due^o a dearth of evidence 
r^gardir^i^ the circumstances ofdisaopearance, i^s entirely conceivable 
that the individuals \yho may ha\^ actually died on the same day 
might not share the same benefits. Thus, the benefits available under 

41. McQonMv McLucas, 73 Civ. 3L90 (S.aXX^J^. 14, 1974) 

42. The hlavy directive implementing McDonald v, McLucas, 73 Civ 3190 (S.D:fi:Y. 
Feb. 14, 1974). SECNA VINST 230922. dated "26 March 1974, provides for the first time, 
stgntficant administrative tlanfication of specific procedures- for status determinations undet 
the Federal Missing Persons Act. ^ C . \ 



43. SV U.S.C. Section 555 (1970). S££jC.F.R., Sec. 718(a) (1954) 
"A finding of presumptive detfffl mmttmng an officer or enlisted man of the Navy nmttns 
simply that is of th£ date thereof he is for the purposes of Naval administration n^^nger 
alive, firdoes not m0fKl^^f^dea^ occurred *on that or any other certain date. " 

• ' • • ■'" 61 
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Uniformed\ Services Group Life Ins^iranvic policies were recenth' 
'increased SI 0.0 00 to S 1 5.000 ' 'Hfe appli^-able limits were, 

initially i^piKfHed 'fTr the date of death derermined by the Services. 
The n^e^^' outlined above fmallv resulted m extension of the 
additional eoveraip to all ^jiduiduals irresp*ective of the mode' of 
deatfl.dtfterTninatMn jct.Ml|\. the'availaltlitv of benefits estabhshed 
'speLMficaf^y for\ prisoners o\ war and missing in action should not 
turn 'On the^tij^ tmi tinn between a determination, of death and, a 
pr^sumfi^fe finding ot death • - 

D^^rih\iiwn of Unpaid Pax *and Allowances U S.C Scc. fT^I. 
The enactment of 1 0 U S C . SeL. 277 1 m -1^56 marked thd first time 
tliat a ^servic/nian could' personally designate beneficiary of his 
unpaid pay 'and allowances In passing a* statute specifically 
intended Congress to permit testamentary dispositioji- and, 
therebv 1o preeinf^t inconsistent state probate or intestacy. la,ws, 
legi^atoTs sought to enhance military moral^^ b\ assuring servicemen 
that their military earnings would be passed on to'.the object of.' 
their beneficence In several circumstances during the Vietnam, 

p|£onnict. hdvvever, thevstricf^^application of this statute Aas operated 
To deprive a wife of a ^ubit^lltlal fund and, at the same time, has 

^cpnferred a windfall on anothe\indi^dual ' 

Several cases will sufftce-to imrora^e t*he potential, inequities that 
have arisen through application of 10 U.S.C.. Sec 2771. In one 

'instance, ^a serviceman married shortly prior to "deployment for 
Vietnam. 'At that time, his mother was de^nated as heneficiaryr 
In th^ increased pace of operations attendant to t^e forthcoming 
deployment, the man faile^Tto change the tjeneTici^Y. ConsecjuCTitly, 
when a ^resumptiv-e finding, of death was. is)Wed by the Service 
Secre.<an^. Hhe mother father than the wif*e reaped- the 'b.eiiefits. of 
the ser\'iceman\-military service While it is most difficult to fathom^ 
^he true intent of the deceased, it is at kast ^r^uable that such a 

44^ 38 VSX\ Section 2^7{a})l9r73}Sapp . ^ % 

, /*4X 28 CER'9 5fd) f\oK 2\ 19^72) ' " ' *' 

^ 4^ A fufther problem emanating fnortt the Missing Penoms Ad involves the ^pact^ of 
the presumptive finding of death on rights of successiortllius. In re Tharttburgs Emte, 
supsa note I J. undvft a will challenged the inheritance n^s of a servicernan' found by the 
Service Secretary'' to have died subsequent to the death of the, individual whose ^ill was in 
p/obate. ite legatees successfully established^ that although (fie presumptive date of death ' 
^ would peri^if the serviceman to inherit^ his actual date of death, established in th^cq/^rt 
action, caused the gift to*lapse The reverse of this situatiof^ can likemse pdse problem: ({s 
devices and leffaf^s under a servicemat\'s will must determine the testator'^ date of death 
for purppses of determining possible lapse of bequests, ' 
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result would not comport Vith* his washes. Similarly, in^rtain cases,, 
a friend or, relative' ;^as V^signa^ecf jDeneficiary. probably as 

• expriessionjof gratitude and af^ction and under the n1isappreh,ei*^o^ 
that the^sum of unpaid p^y and allowances would represent wCa 

^ minor token. In rnost cases., however, it constituted the major 
. portion of one's estate. / . 
These inequities .were/modera^ted by Revisions >4*hich permitted 
the wives to petition "tl^e Service Secri^tary^or release of accumulated 
pay and earnings depo|tted in a Uniformefl Senice^ Savings Deposit * 
Plan account drawing K) percent interest.'*'^ Jhis resolution disregards 
the fa*ct that such a distnbution'was discretionary and was cautiously v 
1 approached tp consen'e th^ serviceman's assets. Further, in with- 
drawing the funds, a wife, woujd necessarily forego the (;iighly 

* lucrative interest accruing on the deposited funds. A 

There is something morally offensive about a proqeduW which 
permits a husband to shirk his legal obligation of^spousal sappMt'*^ 
even where that result^ is intended. Where that outcome .is merely 
from inadvertent oversight, however, it is even more -unacceptable. 
, .Various state statutes have been enacted to assure the wife a fund 
for her supporT and 16 prevent even intentional exclusion from a 
deceased husband's bounty.'*^. Under ohe such provisron, the wife 
would seemingly have an ahsolute'claim to one-half of the accumu- 
lated earnings as he*f share of community property regardless of the 
husbajid's designation of beneficiary. However, since Ihe Supreme 
Court has ruled that contrary state law of com^munity property is 
".preempted in the area^ of Servicemen's Group Life Insurance^ 
. benefigiaries,^^ it is highly probable that* the same result would apply 
^ to preclude claims- in the- realm" of acctimulated earnings as wpll. 

Tlike most products, the prop.nety'JjK effectiveness of laws. 

^ statutes and regulations can only be pTOperly tested in the crucible 
of application and practice. , Flaws and uncertainties which might 
6nginally fee 'concealed from even the most perceptive eye are often 
revealed in times of substantial stress. The recent yxttmrn ^onflict 

\^47,^ fnterview with Capfl^k Rush, Head, Offjce of Prisoner of^r Affairs, Bureau^f 
Naval Personnel on October 15, 1973 " ^ 

'chlaefgr v. Schlaefer'71 App IXC 350, 112 R 2d 117 (1^40). fn re Gi^Brdianship 
I 238 Ul 905, 29 \. W. '2d 591 (^^47) \ . 

' * N ' ' 0 * 

49, *See. e.g.,CAL ClV, CODE Sec. 5110 "tWest 1970) ^ ^ 
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has ^produced just sucfi a milit?u u> h fo o6ser\'e various federal 
enactments designed to prevejit or solve lega! djfCiaulties comnl'pnlj^ 
encountered by American seFvicerneh in time ol wac.^ The, duration of ^ 
the most rec;ent 'struggle, coupled, w^lh fhe prolonged^absenj^ of 
"servicemen held by, enerpy nations.^ exposed serious flaws jm the 
Soldiers and Sailors Civil' Relief Act. ancj a provision govermng 
payment of a sefviceman^'s accumulated but unpaid military -earnings 
From .the foregoing discusMSft. "it as appt^rerit that these stati^Uory 
schemes should upclergo ^aVeful ana^vsis. reevaluation. and regulators 
clamfication or ar/endnrent t-hat has already eccurred in the context 5^ 
of the Federal Missin/ Persons Act as a Result pf r^^uently succes^ul 
constitutional chtallenge of 1bat enactmeVt.'^ Only if these lessons 
of the, Vi^jianpstruggle ai^, cafefuliy ^udie3 a>id the problems* 
resolved, can the same stress%Teating dimcuhies be avoided in a 
future confliut ^ . ^ ' . . 



51, See note 41 supm .- 
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Introduction' 



■ ''2' ■ -i 

The absence ^of father caused by hrs assigrrment to military tomba^t 
in, a foreign country, presents some difficult problems for any chifd. 
When a father is 'missing inaction (M|A) or a prisoTier'of war (PW) 

'there are tlie additional bulxfens for the chitd, and mothers jnustjjot ' 
oniy cqge with their own problems and feelings, but also.wUh^th.ose 
of their children dtiring the'proffonged ^nd indetfermiriable period 
of the father*^ absence. ' y ' i ' j * » 

There is a paucity of research attempting tp \nswer quesiiorls . 
surrouQding a child's adjustment to and h|S pcrceprtihjis of a f^lhef 
missing. in action or a prisone; of war. Although the adjustmepl of. 
children of,PW/MIA families was em^phasized" and -described by 
iVTcCubbin, Hunter^and Metres f ^973)^theirjeport of'a world-wide 
study of^ PVV^.MIA^milies Qf the VietnarfTi Conflict, their data were 
based pnnjarily^on the mother's perceptions -of the children's 
* pFoblems, needs and feelings. The number of childrerl int^ieW^d. 
personally -for* that -study was small however, and precluded meaniifj 
ful conclusions. In a recent report by Hall a'tid- Simmons (1973) an 
at-terppt- was made to descnbe aspects of the child's role'jin .the 
emotional agistment of .PW/MIA mother^^^ Here again no direct 
i^sessme,nt of tbe children was made nor Was there any attemp^t to 
e\p(oTe fully' the nature of- the children^, behavior;. If sfjbuld be 

"noted that lacl^ of knowledge about chrWren's reactions to father 
absence may be atthbutable in part to the mother's ^esire to protect , 
her children -froip. the trauma of dealing with father's absence. and 
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also to the disquieting nature of the subject which ^brings withMt'an 
awareness oi the children's* vuhierabiht\ . Additionally, the chrid's 
emotional reaction to fathcr\* absence, the realiz;4;ion. that a'child 

'desires to roam tain high hopes lot father's return, as well as the 
realistic limitations of therapeutic inter\'ention in such situations 
often inbtbit the invohement of rhental health professionals. The 
importance of understanding children m this^ unique situation. 

' however, cannot be ignored'j^^^ ^ ^ • 

1 'Problem ' ^ ^ * . • ' 

For the puT^pose of this presentation, the child is seen as involved in 
accumulative famil> cnsjs.j The child plavs his piart in Uie family's, 
effort to resolve the crisis aiid to tnamtain family stability. The child, 
in turn is affected b^ the cefmmuruty's attitudes towards the war and, 
the tamily, --His behavior is also intluenced by a nuniber of other^ 
factors - by his Qwn p!er^onality by his relatiopship with peers and 
their expectations.' bv mothers attitude and belmvior, by the roles 
h^ plays in the tacmly, as well as b\ the family's solidanty- and self- 

. sufficiency. Ordniarily.'^ while' in a crisis situation such as a death m 

^the family, members rri^y draw on cultural definitions of appropnatc 
^beh^ior vvhu/i can lead to a personal resolution of th^^ crisvs, 
However/ thi| is not ^o for the. faraiK having a father as a prisoner of 
waror misyriE in aLtuyn. 

Thc-Rtrfi tary \ \iew^f-how thT'TaYnily should behave has Feen Tnade^ 
clcA^f-it IS m the best intei^st.ot the lather that the family do all 

' that IS n^LCssarv to mamtain stability, unity and solidarity. But. 
for bhe family wIiilIi has. to la^e not only the day to day cnses. but 
also niake necessaPy' legal, personal, emotional and social adjustments 
\yithout a fatl^r, what should*^ done to preserve the -tarnily-'s future 
is less dear Information no assist families has been primarily adminis- 
trative in«nature and ot minimal • value as specific guicLehnes' for 
coping with^total tamily 'a(3|UstmerU. Thus, the PW/>41A family and. 
in partiLular. its children, is^ faced with an unstructured situation 
and must discbvA the U^chniques fbr hahdlirfg this^^ition through 
the process of triaNi^uiefror. ' ^ ' • ^ * ' 

The'basic questiona^to how children should react to a situatioHr 

*in which rather\*fate is unknown is at bo^t, contr.ovdrsial. Gne^ying 
is the most tommorf tor^tept useyl.when describing •.children's 
reactions to fathej .sep^iration. However. *.t4ie publishei^reports by 
McCubbin et al. ( 1973 i an J Hall and Sjmijons*( ^)73 ) aff^' to child 
adjustment- but^do-'not -reterbnce the gnet ireactioii. Thejiterature -is 
neitjier clear nor uniformly Lonsls^ent on the subject.- Bowlby (1^)60) 
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mentioned the existence of the ps>LhologuaK proteoses of mourning 
even in young children experiencing separation. On the other hand. 
Freudr'(1943) and Deatsch (1^)3"^) in their >tudies of *c'iiildrexi 
•separated jE'rom fathers during: \\orld War II emphasized that children 
for their own protection* are noi likely to grieve as adults do. A 
search for the usual s\ mptomatologv of grief, such as anger. somat\c^._ 
distress and guilt, is not likely to prod«R:e meaningful information.' 
The most viable proposition vvhich seems applicable to PW'MlA 
childre-n is offered bv Hilgard. Newman and Fisk ( 1 ^60) who pointed 
outlthat children who lost their father before nine years of age 
displayed extreme s'ensitivity to tbfir mother's. reaction to the lass, 
rather than displ4^'mg a personal grief. I ? 

y« Purpose 

The present paper is based on a study initiated b> a. concern v^ith 
childreq's^reactions to the absence and in some cases, the return of a 
father missing ip action or a pnsoner ot war. The study was 
cohducteiJ by the staff of the FamiK Studies Branch of the Center for^ 
Pnsoner of War Studies in an attempt to understand fl^se reactions 
and to ^determine \^:hether meatal health rnterveption ^mjght be 
beneficial in such situations. ' , • , • ' 

' Procedure 

Data were obtained^ from group discussions with children of service- 
men who were listed as missmg'm action of prisoners of war, or df 
recently returned pnsoner^s < RPW) of the Southeast A«an conflict. 
Jhe sample included children of fadulies in attendance at three of the 
five week-long religious retreats sponsored by a-nonprofit organisa- 
tion ' Of apossible "^5 f^mih^s' with children who were in attendance, 
65'mgthers were*fvillmg to have-lheir children participate.. A total of 
124 children' were involved in the'group discussions "eight of those 
children were from jatnfltes where 'the father had returned' ( RI^Wj. 

Fofl^fich retreat the children were separated into four age grpups. ' 
•3-() years. 7-0 years. 1.0-13 years, and over 14 'The groups engaged 
in discussion* periods of up to one. hour with the exception of the 
14 and^over group, winch was s^heduleU for 3 hours of discussion.'* 
• • .' - 

. / Hi^h FJifth! F{}undatinn "Sponsored an 'a 1 1 -expanse paid religious retreat program for 
families of r€tt4rncd prison cr<: of war missm^ m action, end Usted prisoners of ^ war. The ' 
rj^ireais were, held m hues Hark and (tranhv Colorado during the period of l^ June through 
" J7 Julv 1973, The foundatiort is^dir* the leadership of astronaut Jim Irwin and Dr. Bill 
Rittenhouse, ' ' * i - 

y All branches of the Xrmed ^riices wrc rvprcsentcS 10 percent were Marine Corps 
families. 20 percent v. err Armv f^iln s 30 pen mt '^ere^ Xai \ h'anulies and 40 percent were 
Air Force familtes - m ^ 

r) ; * 67 
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This paper will pnmanly emphasize Jhe findings derived from the 
discusMOn group for the 14 \ear olds and Over since their reactions 
and comments were representativ-e of the other groups, but seemed 
to present a grater depth of feelings. . 

The* children s discussion groups 'were scheduled ^s integral parts 
of the retreat program, the children were ihvited to att^end and were 
inforrned that the topic of father absence would be discussed. The 
groups were led bS' a team of behavioral scientists^ skilled in ^roup 
counseling, with mihbters and youth counselors as support personnel. 
The discussions vvere senn-structured and pnrrianlv foc<^sed upon* 
three rnajor themes/ (a) the Lhildr^it's perceptions of father's absence, 
(b) their feelings about father's absence. anU fc) tJ^eir, perceptions of- 
the^r mother\ adjustment 

Jundings . 
** . * ^ 

Coping with [fic Chkno\^, All of the children invoked irtthe group 

discussion^ caressed imtial rcsen'ation^ about discussing father and 
his absence. Howeve/ the condition^ surrounding father's casualty 
were famiTiar to each Vnd ^ened as a legitimate point of departufe 
for reflecting on father's loss. The nng of the doorbeW* men m 
• uniform, mother's cr\'mg. sadness in the home and the rtews of 
'father's casualtv were \<i\;(jl> descnbed by the more articulate 
childrep. while other-') nodded tearfully in agreement with the close 
similarftv to their pwn personal experiences. Like a^asualty report, 
the children read the personal ''4'acts"'to eacji other 

Father's absence frorn the home was unquestionably rfeah As the 
children shared experiences and'noles. however, little else remain^ci' 
clear. Is he ahve'^ Was he kille^&mediately ' >How much hope can 
we contmue to ke^^p'^ What else can we do'^ Do we have all tfie^ 
infojrnation about him'^ The child^n expressed-frustration with'The 
lack, of'more de&nitive inforiTiation^l's to Ui^ate'of ^their fathers. As* 
if-to present their mother's position. son^Bfcdfeia were able to relate; 
what seemed to them ^tb. be gaps in the inMPmation they cfid receive. 
Ont crtild. after describing howjiis father ha\beeif (Jjn a patrol which 
receK'ed heavy enemy fire, ^nd how th6 reporlof casualty revealed 
little pther than the f^c-t th'at a return sweep ot the area was unable 
to produce a tract* of his father, stilj was able to-say;'M feel Ijje is 
ahve." • " , * ' 

• » 

y3 The tedm consisted of a p^'chwtrist. Oxrge psychologists, 'tv^o social worJcers, and thr^e 
mitjisters v^itH the support of three \ outh counselors on the, staff of the High f-'light Founds 
non ' ' . » < 
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For .the MIA children, father's/Outurc beci'me more~questionable 
and their perc^pbons. hopei> ar^ lantasics less clear as the children 



discussed the recent iieturn of -Wiehcan prisoners of war. Operation 
Homecoming'* symbolicallv represented two seemingK conflicting 
points of view Qn one side o^ the lOul it meant that alUhe children," 
RPW and MIA ahke, had reason to be extremely happy and proud. 
^After all, they 'along with their mothers had hoped u.nd prayed for 
this event, and most , families took an aLti\c part both locally a^fl(5^ 
nationally in the effort to bring the men home.* On the other side, 
however. Homecoming presented a threat \^ the hopes and fantasies 
of the MIA child about father's return. Did th'e return'of Amer:^can 
PWs mean that the' remaining fathers would' detlnitejy not return? 
How should they leel and how should they nowact? Wasn't it time 
for them to prepare for their own future without father, or work 
harder and make a greater commitment to account for father's loss? 
The questions were posed and seemingly ^knowledged by all the 
tLtliidren, b»t the answers were left for each to resolve at his o^/n pace. 

With this Ivi^f but meaningful introduction to the questionable 
nature of father's return, the children seemed to -recognize jTie 
acceptancMand understanding within the group. Ttie-group became 
an aj^teptable seftmg in wihich the ^children' could discuss more 
personal feelings and seek opinions and irripressrons. It should be 
noted, however, that the group experience itself played a minor role^ 
in creating thi^ impression of "being a'safe pJace" Th^ atmosphere, 
of the total rejreat and the opportunity to. share similar expenences 
with other children who ^'really u/i(Jerstaod'' because t^y had been 
thrbugh the same stnrggle set 'the''stage for the disciJssion. The* 
children .pjovided each' other' with mutual support, i'lthout any 
attempt to attenuate the fVee expre^isipn bf^n, hurt an^ frustration 
which hjd accumulated over the moirfhs,' and in mo^ cases, the 
ye^is'of waiting and uncertainty. As the discussions continued, thi^ 
children began to express perj;onal beliefs. For some,' there was no 
question in thaar minds that their fatheriw^fx^JbQot return, that he 
had' died in Southeast Asia. . i\ 

* Given the facts surrounding <h^ casualnLltfj^ negotiations and 
^cease-fire, and finally, the retur^^f the kmpji:'^j^?^<^, the childre^^ 
'felt that the prospect- oT thei?Vather's^iift'(irnr ^as , re^listicaH^ 
questionable. Thi^ position was nonpreserired to the^rpup'withoul 
associated expressions of guilt,^selt-p6ubt,* and .the fieed for accept- 

4 Operaiinn lO^maumin'^a^ the fwmc a^cn /r/ the mtal plan for fknre^^^ 'of re- 
turned American prisoners of sMjr in f-^hruarx and SJarch of 1^)73. 
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ance by the oth^r grmip members. The twenty-one-year^ld daughter 
of an Air Force pilot, missmg m actiou. after documenting why she 
bebeved her father died, also expressed how uncomfortabk'it wa§ Tor 
her to fed this way '''Somehow I feel I am letting my father down 

: by not doing every thing possible for him. I feel guilty for not keep- 
ing the hope^'ahve. I stilf hope that He will come back, but I have to 
get ,on' with my life/* The group* members 'responded to. tlits 
expression' of honesty and discomfort -with personal -acknovyledge- 

*'ment of similar feelings. "My father would not wan-t me to thirrk 
about him this way' He would wagt me to get pn with, my life and 
not wa^it for hinx He 4oves me and would have encojjraged me to 
becomje sqmeone. He would not wantb^^old'me back/' 

Any djscussions of the possibility that some fathers would not 
return was^ interpreted by ^jome children as an outright challenge 
and a'threat to their personally held belief" that^eir father was still 
being'detainod as a prisoner. Hope for them had to be maintained in 

. spite of ally 'facts to the contrary. As long as there was, an^ 

. discrepancy or gap in informatien these children seemed to believe 
th;K^ope should ''S^^^aintamed. They responded^ith comments 
such -as.' "We can never really be absolutely sure about whether they 
returned all of the pnsoners/' "Some might still be in the^South; but 

I they *may not have heard of <he cease tire/' *'The J^jint Casualty 
Resolution Center will determine whether my father is alive. I 



'believe he is ali\e somewhere/'"^ 

Father's Image Folloj^ing* the casualty, during the^years of 
waiting, the children's perceptions of tlieir fatherland feelings toward 
him had undergone same evaluation and change. In a few instances, 
the emotional reiiijbons to father's absence were linked to di^(4Mieting 
nfemones of fathe^reaj or imagined. Some'of the children had 
difficult experiences with their faftiers before' casualty, and the 
discfussion -touched off feelings of ^guilt. fe^r, shame or disgust. 
Sudden outbursts of emotions, ofanger and frustration as to * Why 
* did he go. he had already been two times before/' or **why my 
father/' werp jntermittently- present. For most of the children, the 
descnption of their farther that they* presented, to the group was 
obvioljsly not the father the children once knew, but the' glorified 
parent who is perpetuated in the fantasies of these yOung. adults. 
'It is pot uncommon to hear the children speak of their fathers 
totally jn terms of the ideally good, understanding and compassionate 
father. .^Theirown feelings toward father had became ideallj^loving 
and unders 
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Dreams Children\ dreams "about father's absence were seldom 
mentioned: 4n those few instances in which-they were referred to, ^ 
the children symbolicaliv described the paraSoxical nature of the " 
PW 'MIA situation. A twelve-year-old son bf an MIA father described 
a frigfitening dn^^am of \ears ago \thich he had n^v^r forgetten. 'j\ 
dreamed my father returned but he was \n two parts, one half was 
alive and the other half was dead " The thNmemh^erment may have • 
represented the child's ambivalence about the-possibih!^ of fath^r'^ 
return. Or, perhaps the amount distortion w^s related to prior 
information about the atrocities m' Vietnam and was furthe't 
influenceti b\ the subtle messages that hope must be^kept alive, even 
though lather is very likelv to be dead. The infowiiation from the 
'children's discussions suggested that fantasies of father'^ return are' 
either more cjearly conscious or more readily expressed m adolescence 
than at younger ages. It seems Tikely that the children^ fantasies of 
father's return may be a more closely guarded secret in younger 
children. Wolfenstein ( 1 966). believes that a readiness to admit^sirch 
fantasies, thus risking confrontation with the facts'and realTty. rnay - 
represent one of the many important steps towards accepting the 
permanence of father's loss or giving up the lost parenf 

^ Self consciousness. The children appeared dt*eply self-conscious 
about having a father missing in the Southeast Asian conflict. 
Perhap^because the father is felt to be, part of each child and an 
inalienable possession wittiout which the family is incomplete, the 
children^phasized their need to conceal the fact that their fathers' 
. were PWs or missing in action. Ahh^ugh the children were awafe 
that publicity and special recognition accompanied . their special 
status, they also feLt'a painfuP mfenority to children^ with intact 
families. These fe^Ungs Wert aftparenti^y fostered by the public's 
questionable attiti^eKbwards the,waY. The children made numerous 
references- to verj?ial insults they received in school. One fourteen- 
year-o^d daughter of an MIA father presented an interesting question' 
to the group 'W}^at^hould l.say f*a very close friend of mine who 
was angry at md and told me my father deserved i^t*^ 

Emotional Trauma -'Ihe expedience c^f having ^ father missing in 
action \^s difficult tor all children^ of MIAs, and exceedingly 
traumatic for a fcw. A twenty-year-old girl who sat noflceabl^f 
. quiet throughout the early stages of the discussion. 'presentefl her 
unique .expenences. A fev^^onths after the report of her father's 
'casualty she found herself experiencing ;i strong ndentifrvation with 
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\tx ab^nt father' SeemingK in an attempt to k^eep her father's image 
in the family, this youYig lad\, who was at the time of casualty, 
T^egari to wear ftther-like clothing. Mihtary fatigues and jacket with ^ , 
appr6priate patches became her usual daily attire. The loss.of her 
father had meant that ^he was forced to cairy on with her psychological 
.'development in the absence of an essential figured she feft she had ta 
compensate Tornhis los's. \$ ^ put it "I behaved ns Ithought he- ' 
wo;ild have -wanted me to." This led to distortions inj development 
and complications rn the* resolution of the atheiivi^ normal and-^.^ 
'typieal jconflicts-of adc4escervce. . (gradually increased depression in * 
this case led. to an attempted suwide and subsequent treatment ^s an 
ui^p-atient 4n d military medical center. Her presence in the group and ^ 
her^wlliQgneii^.to^share the e\perie/ice with the^froup were sincerely , 
appifjP^ted and respected by all and served as testimony of not only 
the difficult-jes s^e experienced, but^ako 6f the -personal effort she . 
had made to overcome this difficult situation successfully^. 
' - . * ' • / • 

'Suppressed En^tions The group experrence \yas changed with 
emotionality. From the outset, crying, a|kd m some cases Wbbing; 
became a legitimate and accepted way of expressing the pain, frustra- 
tion and anguish built up over the long period of waiting and hoping, ^ 
As the children discDssed thte meanmg of the sudden and contagious 
.flood of emotions, it became jpparent ^o the group leaders that 
' suppressed emotions played a unique part in the adjustment of the 
PW/MIA family. -AFthougb the open display of emotions wa^ accept-^. 



. able in ttie group, the chifdr^aexpressedthejeeling that it was^ot a 
generally accepted ^mode ^f behjivi^or at home. - Crying w^s not 
cff^inanly tolerated becaii(P'T <iidn^ant to upset my mother, she 
: • is easily upset.''* ''I was afraid that I would not be able to stop once - 
I started.'' "I was supposed to be^roag'and crying mea^t'that ^was 
weak." Suf>pression of emotidns%emed to be one prerequisite for 
keeping'the family 'on an even keel. 

A related topicMhat was' brought out during the; discussions -of 
suppressed emotions," was the commonly shared "understanding" 
vvithin these fami|ies that it was dangerous: to upset mother. For if 
up^t, mother break down apd pry, m^y beoime depr^ed, or 
possibly angry; atigpem^ and tliey, -the children, may be adversely 
affected by .this.^lhe thing to do, therefore, was to be good to 
mother and not > do anything, to Upset her, ev^^n though meant 
- ^ sacrifices on their parj. Smsz (1959) pointed out the potentially 
deleterious effect of this very situation , arid emphasized fhe child'$^ 
vulnerability k the family dynamics *The child, eyen mote than . 
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the adult is^prone to^ink th^it if* mother is upset, he must have ^ 
caused it.. ^He is. ready to assume respoHSibilfty and blame for others' 
distress" (p. 293). The child., in the absence of father, is even more 
dependent on the mothcr's/integrated behavior for his own survival 
and comfort. Hehct, he has a pragmatic motive for keeping mother 
happy, th'e senOusness of this type of relationship between mother-^ 
and child wa^ also referred to by^flail and Simmons (1973) in their 
study oT PW/MIA wives. Playing on the children's fears, the mothers ' 
were reported to use psychophysiological symptoms and emotional 
outbursts to control their children. Szasz (1959) indicated that this 
type df parental .behavior was stimulus par excellence in developing' 
the child's dread of parental anguish. * • » 

RPW Children's Reactions, Tbe eight children of returned prisoners ' 
.of war who were present in the group struggled with t^eir feelings- of 
discomfort which resulted from being among children whose fathers 
failed to return. They-felt uncomfortable with themselves because of 
their ^wn good fortune. One young lady was not aware of the basis 
for her crying and discpq/ort until well int(5 the tneeting. Then. 
after listening .to others, she tfas ^ble to express what was actually 
troubling her artd what had motivated her to attend. Because of her 
compassion for the other children, she wanted tp share with fhe 
others the .happiness sh£^feJt over her father's return. She prefaced 
this disclosure by absent-mindedly citings how she too missed her^ 
father. ^The conflict between her past identification with the ortheY 
members of the group, her desire to continue being part of and 
accepted by the group, and her altered status due jo father's return 
. contributed to her guilt feelings apd discomfort. Some support from 
the other children jrhrough their understanding of her dilemma and, 
at the same time, recognition of her good fortune, appeared to put 
her feelings of self-worth together once again, although such feelings, 

was judged, may resurface from time to tirhe. 

Mother's Adjustment ^ The children who experienced the loss of a 
father ^till have one parent. But i^ the surviving mother "^n adequate 
supporter of the children and is she ^person to whonfi the children^ 
can transfer ,t*he feelings they had for the father? The informatjon 
gamed through the group discussions indicates that the children 
tend to perceive their relationship with their ,mothec with some 
ambivalence. Mother represents authority, nurturance/ support and 
foundation for their future. As one child described her mother* ^'she 
IS not a mother and a father, rather she is a big monlma." The 
children Expressed some difficulty in dealing with a single surviving 

9^. . 1 . • qj ' ' - *: 73 
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patent, a parent who is grief-strcken and hypersensitive. From the 
child's point of view, mother soemed to take httle comfort from his 
presence or his efforts to comfort her. On -the other hand, there 
•appeared to be an intensification of positi*^ feelings for the absent 
father.. The absent father was idealized, the survwing mother was 
placed on tnal. The ch^ildren emphasized the^ necessity of "keeping 
* hopes alive for father'5 return" Mothers were expected to conduct 
^ themselves in a manner which reflected this hope and commitment to 
lather's returrt. Any deviation from the "norm was suspect and called 
lOto question By s6me of the children. A few children voiced the 
opinion that it was inconceivable for mother to even entertain the 
thought of starting a new li'fe for herself and the family - without 
father. The C)iildren's fantasies included .the belief that if hope and 
continued search for father's- whereabouts #ere tp.be given up. they, 
' as well as their mother, could be blamed for his death. 

These feelings, ^although presept. were not uniformly experienced 
by all the children. Some children, in response to the question of 
^ "how is mother doing'\ were pleasecj to acknowledge that their 
• mother had begun dating and was starting a new life for herself. They 
justified mother's actions in terms of her "vanishing youth" and the 
fact that they, the childr^, would soo« be moving out of the home 
and starting a lite oi their own! "Mother should look out fdr herself." 
It would appear they felt their future reparation from the family 
wa's in some way inextricably bound to mother's secunty* and 
ii^depend^nce. If mother believed father was dead and began dating/ 
It would then b§ legitima,te for'the teenage'daughter to start her life! 

A f^fteen-year-old girl took ,exLeption to this seemingly mature 
and iinderstanding approach to mother's dating. Mother's dating 
. was a ''cop. out" which she (the child) could not understand, but 
she could tolerate. For this young lady, however, the crusade would" 
continue; she believed that someone in the family must continue to 
pursue the truth about father's missing status.^ This was to be her 
mission in hfe. Intereslingly enough, the group responded to this 
e^xpression ^ith questions about "her" future and "her" individuality. 
. The^bther^chl^dren made the point ithat her father wouUl have 
wanted her to develop herself, not design a life around his loss. 
This presentation of another perspective by her peers was warri{jy 
received and acKnowledgec^ although not pursued any fTirther 
v^ithin the context of the group. 

Staff Reaction The siaff of ministers, psychologists, social workers, 
youth counselors and a psychiatrist became totally involved in these 
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, brief but intense, group experiences. Because the staff themselves' 
had expenenced a wide range of personal emotions, they were able 
to 'relate with empathy and, during subsequent staff meetings, were 
ablate refleci^more openly upon their reactions to the children. 

Despite the' exhaustion and emotional drain felt by most staff 
rrvembers after each group expenence with the children, there was a 
feeling of having accomplished something and of having extended 
oneself fully to others. Yet, there were also the disquieting feeling 
of having ©bserved and empathized with severe loss and grief. In 
almost f'very staffs member, the group experience aroused repressed 
memones of past personal loss, anxieties, ^nd thoughts of the possi- 

, bihty of future loss of family members. Staff meetings, informal 
"discussions. an(J independent reflections helped to reconcile the 

' arduous^vents of each experience.* 

Summary and Concju'sions * 

In applying Bowlby's (1961) concepts W gneving to these children 
of fathers missing in action, 'one may consider the childr^ens' free 
expression of their demands for his return to be essential in attaiMng 
the conviction that father's4oss may in fact be irretnevable. Bowlby 
has emphasised th^ therapeutic value of these overt expressions of 
vyhat he calls "protests" m reaction to father's absence, an^awcireness 
which appears to be a prerequisite step towards reality testing and 
eventual tolerance for accepting the permanence of father-loss. 

The denial of the ^^xistence of any facts which may suggest the, 
possibility of father's death co-exists* with '^i cQirect conscious 
acknowledgement of what may be reality. The children had little 
difficulty verbalizing that father may not return and even referred to 
the^ precanous circumstances surrounding their fathers' casuallties. 
Yet, this superficial deference tp facts remained isolated /rom the 
persistence pn*^ a mor-e emotional level of hopeful expectation of 
father's return Both Wolfenstein (1^6} and Furman (1964) 
referred to this process as splitting of the ego in the d^ense prpcess. 
Freud (1957) npt only acknowledged this defense against accepting 
an unbearable piece of reality^ but also emphasized tTie commonality 
of these occurrences in childhood. * 

. The staff was intpres^d wit^ the similarities in basic feelings and 
reactions of the children with those presented by their mothers" who 
were fnterviewed earlier. However, the underiying motivations and 
feehngs appeared to differ. The children's reactions did not appear to 
be^attributable to the grieving process, but rather to the emergence of 
vanous struggles with identity formation, interpersonal relationships, 
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and peerTelationships which may be unique to cHildreirat different 
ages. Nagera (1970) emphasized the hmited value of niaking 
compansons between the mourning of adults and tlae mourning of 
children. He pointed out that, "^ny factors contribute to the 
specific form of 'mourning reactions' observed in children following . 
the loss of important objects. They (the children) vary . . . according 
-to the different levels of development reached in a number of areas 
of the personality at different ages" (pp. 366-367) His conclusions 
^seem to fit the PW/MIA situation: while adult-child compansons may 
show similarities^ they should not be misconstrued as identical, nor 
should it be assumed that identical metapsychological processed 
underfie the superficial similanties. 

Unfortunately, because of the small size of the study sample and 
the potential of bias in the sarrtple'at the religious retreats, it is 
impossible to make any cemparisoris ^based on differences in 
religious affiliation, education or age. It seemed, however, that the 
absence of father was^an- equally difficult expenence whether the- 
^^ss was recent or one of long standing, whether it was sudden or 
^ unconsciously expected, or whether mother felt this loss to be 
permanent or merely temporary. 

Although It 15 necessary to have more complete and clinically 
(quantifiable data gathered 'on the children to determine whether 
the reported reactions are predominantly normal or pathological, ft 
appeared 'that in those situations where child' adjustnpent hfad been a 
major difficulty, mothers had taken the appropnate action and 
sought professional help. The area of more apprppnate concern 
was the mother's ability tb cope with her children's respQnses and' 
needs. In disoussions held with alMhe parents following the children's 
groups, the mothers indicated this was indeed one of their primary 
concerns. They worried about how Ihey could help their children 
adjus.t to father's absence and, more importantly,* how they -could 
help them accept the possibility that father may not return. In the 
final analysis, this may be the rhost difficult task of alL 
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Introduction 

The So^utheast Asian military conflict spotlighted a unique situatibn 
in ftvhich over 1200 American servicemen were listed as Missing in 
Action (MIA). Their families underwent or are presetitly undergoing 
a process of grieving which for son>e has extended over a period of 
up to nine years. This situation was created by two highly unusual 
aspects of this war.; the fact that its strategies and policies were 
comphcated by an unconventional type of jungle warfare and the 
fact that a i\x\\ accounting of the status of the men Avho had been 
captured or lust was denied by the enemy. Thus, because of very 
liipited information. many'-<)f these men, who. under other circum- 
stances might have been declared dead or presumed dead after a 
period of time, were still carried as^MIA by th^ U.S. Government. 
Some of these men have tirrned up as prisoners, some were'verified as 
deceased after the PWs' return, and some may never be verified as 
^deceased due to*a lack of evidence or inaccessibility of crash-site 
locations, (e.g, an aircraft lost at sea). For the latter a presumption of 
death may eventually made. 

What IS the eYnotional process being faced by the wives of these 
meJ^? Is he dead or alive'' -How do the wives' pip for his possible 
return or.a confirmation of his death'' In m<3st cases, they had to 
^ plan for both. Whether he returned or not. the process of grieving 
(grict cycle) was started^ and it is an important factor m the future 
life aiui adjus^tjient of the; wil^e. no matter what the results. 
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The purpose of this paper is to explain the prot?ess these wives 
underwent and^o suggest waVs their grief cycle may be completed irr 
some satisfactory manner. ' ' » 

Background 

Prior to going overseas, the expectation of death was a possibility. . 
Most wives considered the separaffiorf. the safej-eturn. the possibility 
of injury, and even the possibility of death. It maC not have'b^en 
openly discussed, but the silent considerations were fflere. 

When the military authorities notified her that her husband was 
•'missing in action^', there "was the initial shock followed try hope for 
rescue or the known status of being a prisoner. When this hope was 
not immediately realized there "were many problems to be faced. An 
Immediate notification of death quickly sets into play several 
dynamic self-operations -of grief, but in the iClIA situation: the 
grieving process is expanded or drawn out over a period of time. The 
concerns of family living, financial, legal, medical, and personal needs 
are extended over an unknown and indehnite period of tiine. It fs a 
uniqtie^situation, one that is too infrequently considered. 

The Process of Grieving (/Jrief Cycle) \ 

Grief has been defined by Jackson as, efsentialj^' the emotional and 
related reactions that occur at the time of and^olhwi/ig the loss of 
an important person in the emotiondl life of an individual who has' 
reacPtecL the sWl^ of development where he or she has the capacity 
for object Jove, Grief is the emotion that is involved in the work(S^ 
mourning, whereby a person seeks to disengage herself f^m fhe 
demanding relatioriship that has existed and to Reinvest tier emo- 

\tional capital in new and productive direction:; forjhe health and 
^welfare*of her future life in society. 

The MIA wife is faced with the possible loss of a person who is 

* very- in>portanrin her ertiotignal life. Not knowiriig the actual status 
(prisoner or dead) of the MIA, the wife has difficulty in trying to 
disengage herself from the previous relationship because she does'not*' 

'know, for sure if death has occurred. Nevertheless,' she'^can still 
attem'pt to reinvest her emotional ^capital in new and productiy^ 
directions until and/or after a final status is determined. ^ - ^ 

After' the notification' of possible de^th or tragedy, there is a 
deep-set * craving for details of the situation. My information about 
the circumstances is anxiously desired,, received^ and considered. . 
Unfortunatejy, in the case *of the NflA^he <;onipl6te 'details of the 
circumstances were^not usualty^ailable and this situation created a » 
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> 'cerfain amount 6F anxiet/an^ fear of the unknown. So. the MlA..wife 
fou,nd herself emotionally suspended until mora djetih;te facts vvere 
known about th.e statusi6f h^ MIA husband. However, the, proems 

' of grieving 'slowly began. 

As mentioned above, thock is usually, the fir^t phase of the grief 
c>cle. There is commonly a slight sense of unreality, a feel^ig of 
increased emotional distance from other people, and an intense 
I pre-occupation with, the image ot* the missing person. This will 

. usually be followed by an vemotional release which is a normal 
channel for the relaxajicm of tension. A sudden /'breaking down" or 
\ye«^ping, spell does not represent '"failure", especially if such 
concessions to^one's hurwan frailty are reserved for one's private 
moments or intimate friends. F,l|Qt (1 946) ^points out that this 
element of grief displaced at intervals shoijld not b^interpretecf as 
failure or weakness, nor should it be encouragejjl or stimulated as* 

\ proof of acceptable "devotion" or to secure attention ahd sympathy. 
An emoiional release is normal and necessary. It 'should not be 
suppressed permaneiitly and in some cases, not released all at once, 
but in installments. ' ^ 

There are two other emotional states which have some relation- 
ship to gnef anx^et}/ and depression. Both of thiese states may be 
involved tg 'some degree ^in 'the 'process of grieving, but can be 
minimized if the irjdiv^^dual has a better understanding of the grieving 
process and directs his energies towards the future in a Wealthy and 
normal fashion. 

Anxiety is a threat, to some value which the' individual* holds 
essential to her existence as a^ personality. Depression is a feeling of 
inadequacy and hopelessness»,jind involves a l«ss of self-esteem with' 
possrt)l» aggressive feelkigs' toward others or herself. Normal, grief 
involves, n(3 lo^s of self-esteem, there may be a normal agiount of 
self-accusation and feelings of guilt, bGt only on a temporary basis.' 

' In the gnef cy^le, ther^may also be physical symptoms of 
distress., These may include a tightness in the throat, a shortness of 
breath, a lack of strength, frequent .periods of exhaustion, dietary 
problems, and certain psychosomatic coriditidns ^such as ulcerative 
colitis, rheumatoid arthritis, and asthma. 

Guilt. Guilt is almost universally present in grief. The nature of 
humari, relationships breeds the p(Jssibility.for guflt responses among 
_ ' normal people. It is testimony to the ambivalent nature of Jhe love 
relationship Thts love (relationship produces a certaih amoun.t of 
'inner conflict. Wherever love exists there is also a certain a^ount of 
reaction against it. for love demands limitation of treebom and 
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extended responsibility. This negative reaction can build up over a 
period of ti;ne an3 when it is released. -Jtnermally results I'^lovers' 
spats or marriage conflicts. In a ^^hormal ongoing .marriage, when 
'husband and wife are together, the conflict is usually resolved 
through some type of dialogue or communication. However^ for the 
wife whose husband is- not present to help rt^solve the' confliol. the 
reaction may increase "in intensity. On top of this, further guilt 
feelings ma> result In the wife when she realizesUhat her husband is 
not present -to represent his side of the conflict. 

Tlie wife may sear,ch the ^times prior, to or during the missing 
. period for evidence of failure to do. right. by her husband; She may 
• accuse herself of negligence and exaggerate minor situations' which 
can -increase the guilt feehngs.,7he absence of the man precludes an 
immediate resolution of most guilt feelings, but the talking out erf 
guilt feelings can often be accomplished with close friends, clergy, 
professional counselors, or medical personnel. . ^ 

Identification. A bereaved person may sometimes seek t"*^ overcome 
the pain of grief by becoming one withjthe lost love-objdct. A certain 
amount of identificatiorf is essential and desirable, but too much 
identification or incorporation of thcvlost one over a long period of 
tim^ can. be undesirable. In order to achieve a greater degree of 
self-fulfillment, a person^should live in terms of the future* rather 
than m terms of the past. Because our society makes women identify 
with and depend o'n* their husbands foi* many essentials of life, 
socially and economically, wonsen have a- greater tendency Jo 

. identify with their lost husbands. Faced by the loss of a husband, the 
- wit€ may try to protect this Icfss of self-esteem' an4 security by 
identifying with her husband tHrough becoming the -breadwinner, 
"running her husband's business, or conhriuing to maintain the home 
as if- she, were fulfilling a dual role. An MIA wife is almost forced into 
'the ideritifica^on role l/ecause her security^ and self-esteem is 
continued as a military wife whose husjband is away. If and when this 
status is terminated, there should be a phasing away from too much, 
identification or incorporation which could destroy. the personality. 
Substitution. Angther response to grief may- be an active effort to 

^ externalize, project, and substitute an -image or an object for tlAt 
which has. been lost' or missing. Where ident-ification tends to be 

. perS^al ^nd internal, substitution tends to b^ externai and mbre 
'impersonal. Substitution may take. two directions. One njay involve 
the act of changing the mearting to something that is more readily 
acceptable by substituting a completely' different but related 
, meaning for that which is too painful to accept For ex'kmple. going 
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to church across town , on Sunday rather than going to the 
neighborhood cheirch where tke wife andhusMnd were married may 
be less painful. ^ second method' is to' relate the enlotional meaning 
to an extemat object, pprson, or idea as a substitute foj the internal 
' feeling one wjoUW escape. Sometimes this maybe desirable or it may 
be disruptive to .the.emotionai life of a person. jSofne substitution is 
probably uivolved in Wexy . normal' grief- situation because the 
bereaved person should try .to ^s^rate herself ffom the binding ties 
to .the^ lost person. An -example .of^ substitution would be the 
eatablishnlent of ^scholarships in the name jDf- the lost or missing 
person. ' . ^. • 

Hps^ity. Du/ing the grief cy^le., there is often a discon'ceiting Idsf of 
warmth in relationships with other people^ a tendency to respond 
with irrifk&ility and anger, and a wish not to be. bothered by others 
at a tim^ when friends and relatives make a special effort to keep up 
, friendly ^relationships.* These feelings, pf hostility, brought on by 
anxiety, depression, and frustration, are to be expected, but they^ are 
>^usually specific and 6ften directed towards certain pers6ns. In some 
caseSj this hostilityris directed in,wardly toward the person herself. If 
the hostility continues 'for a long period of time or is intensified, this 
may appedV,t6 the individual's a "^sign of approaching ment'^l- 
instability an* create; greater guilt feelings. In^he process of ffghting 
'against these feelings of hostility, she may develop a formalized, stiff 
manner of social interaction. . ^ ^ 

> The working out of hostile feelings can take several directions. 
The rnost detrimental direction would be towards herself which cm 
also intensify her guilt feelings. Hostile feelings may pften b,e 
directed towards the lost person too. .Hostile feelings directed toward 
family ahd friends, can lessen 'the needed social interaction arfJ' 
support. Sometimes, hostility may be directed towards institutions 
like the military services and governments. Occasionally, various 
techniques are used to vent hostility in a non-destructive way. (One 
woman would ^ke bread and the strenuous pounding and kneading 
of ^e dough would help her relfease the tension.) Verbalizing the 
hpsrility to professional counselors or empathetic* friends can be of 
positive value. ' Nfost important, however, is the awarfeness and ' 
understanding that hostile^ reactions are an exf)ected phase of the 
grief cycle and, hopefully, are temporary in nature.. 

' ' Aftticifitory Grief - . * \ 

'Of particular significance 'in the MlA situation-is the problem of 
anticipatory grief. Anticipatory grief usually develops, noj as a result 
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bf.definit^e^ath, but with those who have^xperienced a separation 
which isamdei" the threat of death. The person is so concerned. with 
her adjustment after the potential death of her husbar^ she goes 
through all the phases of grief-anxiety, depression, heightened 
preocclipation with the departed, a review of all forms of death 
which inight befall him. and anticipation of the modes of readjust- 
ment which might be necessitated by it. Sh^ rf^ay^llave completed her 
grief wOrk'sg effectively and' emancipated herself so well from 
dependency ot\ her husband prior to any finali/ation of death that it 
may serve as a Safeguard aga+nst the impact of a permanent 
"separation. . , ^ » * 

\ Th^rl are several proWl¥ms related to anticipatory grief. First, if 
the wife has previously "^worked out her grief precess prior to the 
actualization of; death, there may ^ an absence of feelinig for the 
death at the time .it is made certain) As a resiilt there may be a sense 
of guilt or-d feeling of shame. brought about by the cultural directive 
to mourn. Second;in cases where the man returns and th^ wife has 
emancipated herself through the process of anticipatory gnV, the 
Readjustment' must now be/directeditowardj new interactions'. In 
other words, a new relationship will|havi^ to be developed, since^it 



will ,be most difficult to reverse 
experienced •d^iring the grief cycle>^ 

i . Conditioning for tf}e\ 
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influenced in at least four 
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ways.' First, the personality structure v..^ 

emo'tK)nally fnature person with adequate self-acceptance will be^ 
better able to handle a grief situation. Second, there are social factors 
involved. In the military community, tne loss'of a loved one is not- 
uncommon and the attitude toward it isl conditioned by a tradition 
and a sense of duty. Third is the importance of the husband in the 
life cycle of the* wife,. Fourth is the valud sWucfure of the >yife as it 
relates to a loss of herNhusband. A value stVutture which perceives the ^ 
loss of a husband not as an appalling trafleay, but rather an incident 
set in a long chain of other incidents! .will have the effect of 
moderating the grief reaction^f those wholane bereaved. 

. Readjustment to Realily] • 

One important concept to remember is ^hit'kne husband would not 
wish his wi^e to act in futile, destructivel Ar; regressive ways. She 
sh^ld act sovthat the husband wpuld bp Proi|d of her. She should ^ 
continue toCi5re<;erve the values r.epresented by the husband which 
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, seem most worth carrying on into hfe. The bereaved wife may never 
, again iTe fuHy ''tlie same", but who else (bereaved tor unbereaved) 
, stays the -*'same'"^ . ' 

The grief cycle'is^a nec^essary but diftltult human task. No words, . 
written or spok^^n., can truly express the process of grieving.* 
However, the ' explana'tion of the grief cycle may aid in the . 
^ , understanding and awareness of ttiis human experience to those who 
undergo it ' 
f Finally, one- may ask how recovery or signs of the completion of 
the grief cycle ar^ recognize^. EJiOt (1946) supplies the same tjorm-s 
that one applies in appraising social normality anywhere* * 

There-is reasonable physical health. » ^ ' * 

There is interest in self, life, the f^itUre, ahd'others. 
Ther^ is productivity ^ and some out-giving activity in leisure. 
^ There is intellectual accepttmce of the loss and" emotioiial 
assimilation of the experience, without too great a break iii^? ' 
continuity of pi^Fsonality. 

There is relaxation* of tensions in relation to th'e deceased, and 
renewed emotional control and stability. ' ^ 

'when memories come, thkey are without pain^ neither sought nor 
avoided, but spontaneous and* welcome. • 
N| -Sympathies a\;e broadened and mellowed. • i 

New love-objects gradually supervene wittiout sense of competi- 
tion or fear of jealousy. 

, < Conclusion, 

The wives of mihtary personnel missing in action will fmd themselves ' 
emot'ioniijy invaJved in a unique situation .which includes jthe. process 
• - of grieving", an emotional.^sufferipg. They are in a diiuble bind, for 
they do not *know for sure whether their Ibyed c4te iscfead or alive. 
Unfortunately, this emotional state continues for an indefinite ar^d ^ 
unknown period, creating greater anxiety. y 

Accompanying 4he sef)aration, potential Foss, 'or actual loss'of a 
husband, the process of grieving is a normal, human and necessary • 
experience. Further, it is essential ^hat the grieved wife successfully 
convplete the grief tycle and begin a different and realistic life. 

By understanding the psychologica^elements of the grief cycle, a 
wife can better cope with^the experience<*nd hopefully return to a ' 
new and productive life. The psychological elements include shock, 
emotional release, anxiety, depression, physical symptottns, gUilt, 
identification,*substitution, and'ho.stility. , / 

, Of particulai; significance to the MIA situation ii that of 
anticipatory grief, which develops, not as a result of definite death. 
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but with ^those \^hp have exglerifenced ^ s^aration which is under the 
threat of 'death! Herfeyfyeii^h6u|^;thb^^ nbftftalization oMeath, a 
wife may srill go through til^ggte^oytie^^^ ' , ' - ' * 

There is' no commcm or universal grief experience because each, 
person, due to individual circumstances and per§opality characteris-" 
tics» will undergo the grief cycle differently. The final phase shouM 
result in a readjustment to reality and a futjuie iife ^of social 
normality. > ' J , ~ ' ' 

Several other related issues have become apparent and infltiential 
in the unique grief process of the MIA wife,* Although these issues 
may nQt be .classified as "psycholQgic'ar' elements of tgrief,- they 
could ^e very important in resolving or compfeting the grief cycle. 
Fir^st, if children are invol^d, they, can either aid or cause additional 
difficulty in the .grieving process. There are many- variables to this 
aspect such as the ages of the children, how tke wife has explained 
tjjeir father's- absence, the children '^er^jg^ipn of death or potential 
death, and of 'course. the usual one-pafent faffnily pi'obiems. There 
are man>% situations where tht chi1dre% have been' exceptional^.jr] 
providing supportive strength to their mother. Se^Jfond. m^ny wives 
have found religiwt -to be helpful and have found strength and 
guidai»ce in spirituiil activtties. Third, 'confiicts or CDoper^ttion with 
i^-laws, esftecia41y thet>arents of the husband, have an influence on 
the wifc':^ grieving process Parents often percUve the'emotiorfal loss, 
of a son .tar differently , from a, wife who loses a husband, and this 
may produce conflict and difficulty for the wife. 'FinaHy. there is. 
always the "possibility that the MIA wife may hav^, experienced 
intimate felationships with other men during the long absehce.of her 
husbapd. Sucii experience's can create guilt, anxiety,, or other- 
psychological pn>fe4ems which further affect the grievmg process. 

'Professionals wo^king^ with* MIA 'wives* arid assisting t^hem in 
undergoing th^ grieving prooess, nTHst bfar \n mind that Jhfre are 
nfiany factors to be 'considered. No two\ situations vvill be exactly 
alike, bat common elements will be found\n fnany cases. ' ' 
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The church servite he4d at Clarke Air Porce* Base by the refeased 
prisoners of war inrmediately pripr to jtheir return to the United 
States, their statements before the television cameras upon return, and 
the books Written by returnees now beginning to apfin^r m print: 
Seven Years in HanX)i (Chesley/ 1973); With God in PO.W. CampT 
(Gaither. 1973). and iM^}he Presence of Mine Enemie§ (Rutledg^ & 
Rutledge. 1973). present conymcingevidehce'jhat reiigion was. indeed, 
effectuil in hiding these men to ,cope with \be extreme stresses'of 
their captivity exppfiences ' ^ • . 

^ 6ut what about -the pri^ner of war (PW) andHais^ing in action (NAA) 
families'^ Were tii^' personal religious beliefs^helf^l in coping ^jtft 
the prolonged anid-JTrtJet&rminate period of husband/father absence.' as 
the men's.^beliefs appeared to have been in dealing with their long, 
captivity experience'^ ^ ' ,^ , 

In a manuah specifically written for N^vy chaplains who'minister to 
the fanulie.s of pri^oner^ of war ^nd missing in action, the observation - 
was made that although each man's experience differed, the "terrible 
experiences of the ws were nonetheless more uniform than the variety 
of problems/encountered by their waiting families" (Westhng, 1973-). 
Hunter and Plag (197*3). in their survey of one particular group of 
PW/MIA families several -nlonths "pnor to the release of the prisoners 
from Southeast Asia, also found a-great deal of variance among the 
families^ a« idltheir 'social, and psychological hardships associated with 

a\\€ PW/MIA situation. They found that while some families suffered 
only the usual hardships related to any period' of Imsband/father 
absence, other famihes experienced a wide ranges of difficulties. 
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During the ten-montVi period prior to the retwn ot the prisoners 
of N^arin e^rly, 1973. professional staff i^iembers of the Center for Pri- 

. soner.of War studies in ^an Diego interviewed 215 Army, Navy, and 
Marine '-PW/MIA wives (McCubbin. Hunter and Metres. 1973). inter- 
view dat^ from that study shewed that although almost fifty percent '* 
^ of the wives reported that their religious convictions had been very 

" 'helpful fo them in coping with the extended absence of their husbands, 
another twenty percertt oF the group had not found their- personal 
rehgious beliefs -a^ source of support in- any way. During the perK)d pf 
husband absence, approximately thfrly percent of \he w.ives Veported 

, having consulted a minister or priest for assistance with emotional* as 
well as pther adjustment problems, and a similar .percent indicated 
that they believed spiritual counsejing services should be available to 

• their families at the time of rej)atnation. Additionally,' over forty per? ' 
cent of the women in this s,tudy group reported church activities to be 
a satisfying form of spending leisjare time ^ince the occurrence of 
their husbanc^' casualties. On the other haruJ, smaller groups'of wives 
from this study reported that religion was either helpful at first but 
not later ( 1 1.2'r),or not helpful immediately but became a source of 
^support over time (4. 2^r ). ,^ 

* ^ Purpose • ^ 

Th^ purpose of the preserrt study w;rs to determine whether those 
waives ^w ho reported rXhat religion had been very helpful in coping with 
' , thePW^MIA situation in the McCubbin et al, study presented a pattern 
of copjng behaviors or demographic characteristics which differed 
from those, of the wives who indicated religion was of no value to 
them. 

Procedure 

A comparison was made between the group of 107 PW/MIA wives who 
had mfllicated religion as a source of help dunng husband absence 
(designated as the R Group) and a second git)up of 44 wives who had 
reported recelving.no help whiitsoel^ from religion (designated as 
theNR Group) in adjusting to their PW/MIA situation.* Analyses'were 
earned out to compare the between-group variance on a number of 
demographic factors as well as 6n .physical, psychosocial, and role 
adjustment factors for both the ^ife and the children during the pro- ^ 
longed absence^of the husband/father. A 2 x 2 chi-square test was us^d 
to determin^ll^tatistical significance of bet.ween-§rojap differences. ^ 



/. Data analy^^ was conducted under the supervision of Dr Jerrv Gojfman, forrne/ 
Itead Data Xnalysis Branch of the Center for Pnsoffer of War Studies ^ 
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One* hundred fiffy-one I^W/MIA wives, including 51 Army wives, 
21 Manne wives, arfd 79 Navy wives served as subjects. Sixfy-seven of 
these women were wivesofmen classified as prisoners bf war (PW), and 
84 were wiv^s of husbands classified as missing in action (MIA). The 
sample was^predominanlly Protestant (64.2%) or Catholic (25.^^0, 
weU-educate'd (-almofst seventy percent had continued their schooling 
beyond the high school I^vel), atid the average age, was 32 years'^With- 
m the 151. famihes there were 289 children, r^nging-in age from lesS^ 
"than one year to' 25 years. Although twenty-nine of the wives were 
cSiildiess, the majority had either orif or two children. 

Results and Discussion \ 

Demographic factors Comparing the number of wives in each group 
who were 32 years of age or older, there were more older wives in the 
/eligious-oriented group (44.8% of the R grOup wfre 32 years or glder, 
only. 22.7% of the NR gro'^up wefe in that age bracket). It would seem 
yiat rehgion a greater source of, support oi^consolation for the 
older wife (x^ = 5.5, df = I , p < .*05). There was no statistically signi- 
Gcant difference between the MIA wives and the PW'wives.with respect 
to their feehngs about' rehgion as a soilrce of support? In 'addition, 
no significant differences were found among Arqiy<Navy, and Manne 
wives as to ;whfether rehgion was seen as^helpful during hu€t>and 
absence. Th^jte was evideri^^, however, tHWt geographical factors nf^y 
• be. related to the wives' ftehr^^ abou|, religion. In comparing the 
wives fesi(jing in the northern half of (^ahfornia (N = 30) with those 
rQ^iding in southern Cahfomia (N = 66), it was found that significantly 
,n\ore wives (x^ = 4.^|Mf = I,-p <'.05)Xroui the ^roup who found 
religion. help fal resided in the southern part of th.e state. It should be 
noted that because a relatiionship exists, such a relationship does not 
•necessarily imply that geographical location affects one's perception 
of religion. If rriay be that the wjv£s who viewed religion as a source 
of assistance- \^ere also the orres who tended to move to certain areas 
tp >^ait out their husbands' absences, or to move away from c^jtain 
areas (e.g., from th,e military base) following their h(Q)ands' casualties. 
However, it*is also possible that this finding may very well be attri- 
butable to the type of community in which they resided. -This^he- 
iiomenon cannot be fully explained on the basis of the existing data. 
* The finding that the two^ groups did not differ on average number 
of years of fprmal schooling (>3. 7 years for the R Group and 1*3.9 
year$ /or the NR Group) is perhaps in and of itself significar^t as it 
refutes the contention sometimes held that the less-educated turn to 
rehgion ifi times of crjsis. While there was a ^nall difference observed 
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between the rehgious bgc^^round of the wife and whether or not she 
viewed reHgJwfi as supportA'e (82.1^^ of^the Cathohc wives indicated 
they received consolation from their faith,. "7 1.1^^ of the Protestant 
wives said that religion was helpful), this difference did nat reach stat- 
istical significanfe (x^ - 1 .V^^^df = 1 , p < 20). 

Satisfying leisure-time activities .The two groups were compared 
on a wide range of ao^tivitie^ in which tidv had participated and found 
satisfying during^thenr husbands' absences (sefe Table 1 ) 
Both groups indicated high participation ni^iobbies. social group 4>:tivi- 
ti^s. and television viewmg. but differed only slightly Cx' = -^^l***^*^ ^ ' • 
p < 1 O)on-hoine participation pirojects (remodeling and re'deecfrating). 
and ^significantly on churchrrelated activities (x^ = 8.^, df = 1. -p < 01 ) . 
Despite the fact that wives frequently expressed the distinction Jhat 
if was their own personally held religious beliefs which provided the ^ 
source of heip. and not the institutional church, it appeared' that 
thos? who found religion very helj>ful were also the ones who found 
church activities more satisfy ing-*, and participated more frequently in 
them. . 

Satisfaction with (he marriage. What were the wives' present feelings 
about their marriages after t1>e lon^separations^ A significantly-greater 
numbei* b\ those who reported religion as helpful still viewed their 

TABLE 1. Leisure Aetivities Found-Most Satisfying 
Ak^Hng Husband Absence 














VR Group 






•\cuvity 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency-H- Percent 




Hobbies , * 


• 65 .-j^ 


^ 60.8 


' - -.25 


" 56.8 


NS 


SociarGroups 


• 42 \ 


L 39.2 


. *19 


43.2 


NS. 




TV 


41 ' 


5 38.2 


' 18 


^^36.4 \ 


NS 




Sports 


30 


1 28.0 


• ' 16 


36.4 


NS 




Educational Gasses 




' 25.2 


12 


27.3 


NS 




Churchy Actmiies 


30 ' 


29.7 


2 


4.9 


8.9** 




Remodebng/Redecoraiing 


. 18 ^ 


17.8 


^ 13 


31.7 


3.3+ 




Volunteer Work 


18 


16.8 


10 


22.7 


NS 


* 


Movies 


14 


13.1 


8 


18.2 , 


NS 




Military Service Groups' 


' 5 


4.7 


1 


2.3, . 


NS 



\OTE ' The R Group.containS those PW/MJ^ wives who reported that religion was \fery 
helpful in copir^ with their husbands' absences, the NR Group contains those 
who reported that religion was not a source of support for them, 

-H-Nutnber of respondents varied due to revised questionnaire. 

**p<.OI 

A ppmac had Significance fp <^ J Oj 
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majnages as satisfactory (x^' =. 12.9, df = 1 . p < 01 ). At the time of 
the interviews, over twelve percent of the NR group indicated that" 
they were considenng divorce, while only seven percent of the reli- 
gious-oriented wivis indicated thaj[ intention (see Figure 1). This rela- 
tionship between high marriage satisfaction a;id support reportedly 
r^eived from religion rs congruent with the Ijigh v^ue placed upon 
mal-riageby the institutional-church. particularly the Catholic church. 
' Difficult areas of coping. Dunng the interviews the wives were asked 
about the m(5st difficult areas of coping experienc;ed dufing the period 
since their husbands' casualties. Bo^h groups mehtioned'the lack o'f 

^ the-husband's companionship and thefr feelings of extreme loneliness, 
making alJ decisions alone, apc^e discipline of the ohildren as diffi- 
cult areas. However, none of tllPbetween-group dif/erences was stat-' 
istically significant. 

When asked if there were any regretted decisions, small differences 
were found 'between the groups for their expressed regrets associated 

^ wi;h "marking time^ f23.1'%of the NR wives had regrets, only 13.8% 
of the Rs) and dating (10.3% of the NRs, 5.8% of tlj^ Rs); however, 

' the between-group differences were not statistically significant. On the 
pther. hand, significantly more wives in the non^religious group had 

^ • ' . ' ni . ' 89 
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TABLE 2. Dtfficult^reas of Coping During Husband Absence 



V R Croup Group • 

Activhy . . '"Fr^quency-H- 'Percent > Frequency-f-f- Percent X 



7 



Lack of hiisband'i ,l 
. c(>mpanionshi'p 64 ' 

■ — reelings of extreme ' * 

loneliness ' 38 

Discipline of ttic 

children . 17 

Making allKie^sions ' ' 
' alone - " 37 
Lack of social life 26 - 

Gurft feehnj:s 6 



f 








72 7 


27 


69.2 


• NS 


*43.2, - 


2# 


56.4 


1.9+ 


36.4 


• 7 


35.9 \ 


NS 


42.1 


12 • • 


30.8 


NS ' 


29.6 


9 


23.1 


NS 


6.8 


5 


12.8 


NS 



NOTE^ TheR Group Qontairis those PW/MIA wives who reported that religion was very 
' ' helpful m toping with their husbands' a^bs^ces, the NR Group contains tho'se 

' ' r w}fo reported tfiat reli^on was not a source of support for them, 

» ^Surnber af Respondents varied due tctitevised questionnaire. . ^ 

* ' * Approached significance fp <^20} ' ' v ' ' ^ 

■ • ^ ■ '■ ■ ■ r 

* ' " » dated dunng th& husband's absence. Stated conversely. 54.6% of the < 
^ ^ ^ wives v?fhx) reported reltgion very help|ul had never dated while only 
^ w ^ ^1.6%-of the other group had nevOT dated (x-^<^?l5'6vdf^= l,p<.05). 

Tbis finding is corfsistent with thfe wives' present feelings of satisfac- 
' ; tipn -with* their marriages/i^ marriage is valued' ie^s, then onej^qulci 
fexpecUhe wife to be more apt to date-and'^to have'mbre guilt feelings 
abpiitdatirlg. This situation presented 'a problem for the>f W/MIA wife, 
' fot if she was religiously-oriented it apV)eared that she found itdiffi- 
^ cult to close the door on her past life and begin.dating. During one' 
• ' particular interview a wife stated, **I had to give up my church because 
s , if was.lnconsistefil with dating another m'an." ''^ * ^ ^ 
' ^ Anxiety -Depression symptoms. During the period subsequent to 
, . the husband's'ca/ualty, most wives reported experiencing a number 
of grobJem§ aks^^ted'with. anxiety-dqjre^sion symptomatology, for 
- example, sleej/ disturbances, feeling **down in the dump^," mood 
•fluctuatio»s,,^c. The two groups were compared as*to Specific com- 
' ' plaints art^/lumber"of §motionaJ^ pro'blems reported. Depression was 
the most Jfequently mentioned -symptom fOr both groups. None of 
the between-gronj) differences f^r any of the symptoms covered w^as 
statistically signfficant; however, fehe. largest differences were wi^th 
^ respect to mood fluctuations, boredom, depression*, and feeling that 
life was mea-riingless. • . ' • ^> 
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TABLE 3. Symptoms Experienced by ^mdMR Grdups 



t 



Durmg Husband Absena 



^dj 



GroUp ^\ j Group ^ ; ^ 



\Acti\^ify ' Frequency^ Percent ^ 'freifuenty-f-^^ Percent * 

>^ ■ I y • ^ — I " * i ? ^f' ■ , ' ^ \ 

Depressed, "down m . ; ^ * ^ ; V , 

th& dumps" ' ^ 3? 35.5 - 18' ^ , NS > 

, 'lUpid.mood ctiang^ * 25' 23.4* l6 " ' . 36^4^ '2.7+ 

135^ - ' 



Jumpiness ^ ♦ ' 38 /^P-^ • Is' - 36^4 ^ ' l(s,^ ^ 

Sleep problems ^ -^-^^ ,M * * ^ -►^ ' * ' 

*' Fitful sleep \ ' . . *3r.8 * • NS^ ' 

D;fficurty falling asleep , . ^ >1 ^'^^M ' ^ ' H >, 25.0* ^ Ns' \ 

• WAyig early ^not rested ' * ' 25 \ ''"23.4^^ ^' 13 ^ 29.5 * "tW:^/. 

Feehng bored ' J» 19^ v V7.8 • 'i fl > ' 25.0 NS* 

Headaches ' 7, 24 . .-22.4 *' '8 ' M8.2 NS 

Poor dfgestion^ ^ [ \ 17 -15.9^* \ ; 15.9 . ^ NS v 

Feelinf ^fe IS mearangless , .»**'9 -* 8.4 « 6 * \3.6 hs - 

. Shortness of hxeath ' 10 * " 9^:3 ^ _ 2 • 4.5 ' * 

: / \ ' h ^ ^ / "li * ' ' 

• VOH:' Jh^ R Group cotisisls of those PW/MJA wives.^d refuted that religion }^ \ 



^ , helpful in voping with their hushandstahseftces.bhe ^^^c^p i:oWsists of those 
.» Mi^o reported that fehgbs^ was nof d squrce of Appori fbr}hem^ ' * 

•t-^\up^er of responciehts wirkd dit^ t^ revi^ezF^ %. ^ . ' ' 

- - _ Mpproached sigmficanc^^<.2Qj 'j^ ^, 

Suicide/ There i^ often a.cjose.r^lationshi{y betw^n'depression^nd * 
" suicidejSna the y/ives were qtle^ioned 5?tQ whe'thei-^he^'lhad.^ver * 
, corttempl^ted 'suicide subsequent 't,6 their husbands' casualties. Theif 
responsqsjodij^ated that a Significantly greater number of the nonreli- 
'» - giouswivesTx^ - 6 4,df ^ \\ p < .0?fihad ent«mined suicidal thoughts 
^ " fhan hacl tF^ose wives wi;io found rj^^ian suppcfrtiv^. Again, thi^41,nd- . 
appears to b^e congruent with.Jtfife tafgef F%^:entag| of Catliolics iff 1 
t^e rehgrious-onenfeJ groi/p^ and ftie'^tY&ditianal -CsfthoUc 'view on 
su^cidq.'* ^ ^ ; , . ' 

fteligion and the Heed fof psychiatric tream^t.^ Religion did jiot 
f seem* to be related to the need' for psychiatric heV^bn.the part of 
either the vVives or their cjjildreij^^Thrs was ieditatednot qhly on^ t^e 
*basi^of those .who Kad received trea'tment^in the p^t; "but also. 'pn the ^ 
basisof those recomroended by the interviewer ,j?s flifeedm| treatment:*? 
^ The children wUhln the Mo.groups were tjlsq cornpared as to the fre- 1 
' quency o( a wide variety erf physical, beljayioral^and'pei^onal adjust- 
m'ent>pj-pblen\s; wi^hbu^llrrdingany sigpjfidant bet^een^roups'diffeY- . 
ence^^ There w^s no indication frorp these resuFts that wives who had^ 

2. Based upon oife-time, %'deptk personal mth'views lasting frdr^ 'wo to eig^)d hours, 
an evaluation was made by the interview^ as to the present need for psychological coidnseling. 
^r the wife and children. * / « 4 ' 

' ■ • - . . • -: * 
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* 53' 24.8 • ' 


% 28 


37.3 • 


4.3*. 
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10 \ ^ 4.7 
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8.0 


NS 


. 16 7.5^ 


17 


. 22.7 , 


12.7** 


33 15.4 , 


• 31 


41.3, 


21.6** 
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^UoU not remember him 
mif blame him for . 

deserting them t 
NVm treat him as an 

mterloper 

Wil^^es^nt him 

\dj'E The R Croup consists of those PW/M!A wives who reported that religion was very 
. , , Helpful in cQptng with their husbands' absen^f. the NR Group consists qf those 

who reported that religion^ was not a source of support for them 

• ^ ' ^ . ^ ^ ■ 

hbt received "any religious support sought support either for th^m- 
sel>ies or their children from^mental health sources. 

Aipwt of the inte^rview. the^mothers were asked how they believed 
their c+iildren ^ould feel tpward^ .their father upon his return, and 
severafhighly significant differences emerged between th^ two groups 
(see Table ^4). Those mothers w^o^had n&t fourtd religion helpful in 
copiag with their husbands' absences rej^orted^hat^they believed the 
chi'ldren woul(| not rernemtjer their father, would be more apt to 
resent him. and would treat him as an int-erloper. Although it may 
be possible that these children wQuld not,. remember ^helr father 
simply because they were too^young.at the tim^ he left to recall his 
presence (40.0% of the'chijdren from the'NR group were eight years 
of age o<:underf34.17c of the children from ^he R Group were in 'that 
age gpojap), such an explanation cannot fully account for the differ- 
ence: Perhaps the mothers simply had not taken positive steps to keep 
th'eir 'children aware of father during hfe absence. These findings may 
also re/lect tfie reorganization wUHin the family structure with a clos- 
ing out of* the father's role. The. present authors^have noted thtft,the 
"shifting of famjiy roles, Responsibilities. -and the intensification of 
relationships among family mAnbers suggest the evplution of a fami- 
ly unit without the fathefr" (McCubbin, Hunter and Metres, 1973), 
mother's devaluation ot the nt&rrrage and her deaisiori to begin 
^^tirtg point tea reorganizatidn in proce'ss. Mothers may be overtly or 
CO veVtl/^ Fusing on to the children the message thatfather woold not 
return.* Although some motfier^ reported their children would view 
fatherasan interloper upon his return, this finding may not, ifi reafity, 
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reflect the children's feelings, as it could be projection on the part of 
the mothers who were nroving out and aittempting to attenuate con- 
^ 'flitting inner feelings during the period of family reorganisation. ^ 

« • - ' ^ Conclusions ^ ^^^^ 

From the findings af this ?tudy. the wife who indicated she found 
religion 'a source o-f support throughout her' husband's absence had 
Certain personal attributes whicti^difTerentiated h9V from' the wife who 
" dTd not ^tufn to religion for J;ielp in copmg/She took an-active part in, 
I church-related. affairs to fill her leisure kme. She wa$ sgmewhat ol^er 
, thah the wife'wh#did notjjnd religion hg]f?ful in coping with'her 
hmbo state. She was less apt to date, and she had fewer guilt fei^lings 
-than her cojinterpaft^ who found, religion was not a source of emo- 
tional or personal comfort. * , * i' * 
It IS possible th^ the manner vn which th^PW/MJA wife perceived 
religion as a -source of help \fas influenced by b^r early family back- 
^ounti: it rnay also be a measure of the degree to which .the family 
had moved on int^-ar phase of family reorganization. Perhaps, even * 
redecorating or remodeling the home symbolized /or the wif^ a reor- 
ganization, that; is, a sign of closing the door on the old life and start- 
. ing a new onerReligion and Tmoving-bn" to a new life may be. mutu- 
ally exclusive, in this ^ase. if the wife holds on to religion, she may-* 
fed tod much guilt associated with beginning a new life far herself. 
Perhaps those wives wh,o reported that religion was of no help were' 
also those who had moved on towards a reorganization of the family 
and a closing out of ihe husband's role, but not without feelings of 
giiilt anH emotional ups andldowns which, at timps. included contem- 
plation ofiKUicide. Understanding the coping process anc^ being sensi- 
tive to where the^fkmilies ak in their own adjustment is cjuciaL not * 
only fof the 'clinician, but for the pastoral cgunselor'as well. 

■ ■ ■ ■■ / ■ • 
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MfJ^cal Aspects of Captivity and Repatriiition 



S- WILLIA1I BERG 



^ Introduction 

In January 1973 four years of planning reached fruition as Operatio^n 
Homecoming was put into effect by the release of 591 Americans 
4 held prisoner in Vietnam/ Although the plan was wide-ranging in' 
scope and massive in detW^ emphasis was'On the medical evaluation 
and treatment of the. prisoners of war (PWs). Toward that end a 
mmimum 90-day period on the hospital ^icklist was mand^ed, and^ 
' 400-page Initial Medical Evaluation Form was prepared for each PW 
to help guide his ev-aluati9n^and document his medical and psychiatric 
status. ^ ^ - , - 

The'information gat)i^r^d In that form, as well as in the liospital 
record, is currently being analyzed irr preparation for a detailed report 
of , the medical status of the Vietnafn PWs at the time of repatriation. 
The present paper is a preliminary report which attempts,,ili a general 
fashion, to describe some of the more comijion or significant meclical 
problems of captivity and repatriation. It also attempts to show the 
context in which these medical problems occurred, as well as providing 
a perspective for evaluating their significance. 

Th^re are three general points which should be kept in mind in 
considei'ing the medical aspects of captivity and repatriation. First, 
^e PW experience does not constitute a specifip medical disease, or 
''even a syndrome. The diseases and injuries the men suffered are' a 
cofnbination of some'or all of the following quife familiar medical 
entities: * ' • * . ' 

a. Malnutrition: Both protein-calorie and* vitamin deprivation 
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Infectious diseases: including malaria, in tes tinal worijis, ^hd 
various typf s pf diaryhea : ^' 

'c. Trauma due tp torture and physical abuse 

. ^ dL^ Trauma due to either ejection injuries or gunshot wqjinds 

e. Deiltal problems: includmg caries and periodontitis ^ 

f. Psychological stresses- iii^uding pressuiesi for c'boperation 
with captors, , pressures from long penodsl o^ small\group- 

^ living m confined quarters; pressures (ram maintaining a 
spmewhat artificial peer group ih aH-alieh environment; and 
pressures from worrying about wife ajid fiimily. 

"Ij^ Second, the ill-health a ijian may have experienced in' captivity 
depended in part upon his indrvrdual attitude, abilities, arid urliquQ/ 
situatioTi. Some men were finicky and sfa^eS thfemselves, whereas " 
, others ate everything, mc^uding ;^orms, rats, maggots and insects in 
bread, ^ewer greens, or anything'that could rernotelo/ ^e considered as 
food.. Som| men cUd 300 pushups a dtiy, whereas' Others exercised ' 
little or not, at all. Some men were injured s^vir^ly during ejection 
and may or "may not have received treatment,, . whereas others were 
not injured at all, and may not have suffered mucn physical abuse. It 
is necessary in*^any 'attempt to describe thiis group to j^e wary 'of 
generalizations and to be alert 'to individual differences.. 

A third factor to be kept in mind in evaluating a returnee's well- 
being in the future, is the man's own perceptipn[ of his health. Prior 
to capture many o£ these men tended to be deqliers of ill-health. They 
had to be because mo^ of them^Were fiiers, afni^pliearth was a threat 
to thek fiying status. On the other hand, the littrdtu^e on the cafrHvity 
experience (Ballard, 1973; W. Miller, personalicc^nimunication, 197:3) 
indicates that|the typical *PW develops a h>p(khondriacal attitude. 
Extreme attention to any real op potential tnreat to health, and 
ultimate4y Jife, is probably nece^ary to surviie/in ^captivity; however,- 
whether 'this hypochondriasis will contfnEpe|after repatria'tioa is not 
predictable. It^is possible that some PW$ t\?ty feel that since they • 
have , survived tremendous psychological^ aid/ physical stresses, they 
can ^survive 'Almost anything, with* a resuli^nt neglect of tl>eir h^lth 
after their return. 

, , ,* Conditions in Capmvity 

It has become -obviows since rep^riatidji that there w6re two quite 
different types of PW experiences in Vietnam. The'northern experi- 
ence was endured, almost exclusively, l|y'Navy, Air Force and. Marine 
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fliers. The soytbem experience was shared by Army and" Marine in- 
fantrymen, a majority of whom were enlisted men. tAbout lOO^of 
the men held in the south were moved into the northern prison 
system in the period -1969-1971.) In both cases, however; the PWs' 
lives .were intimately related to their geographical and social 
environments. . • > 

PWf in the north were held in conventional prisons, or buildings 
that had been converted to prisons, in or near metropolitan areas. 
•Althojgl^4iie men might be manacled to their beds for months at a 
time with their hands handcuffed behind them, this restraint was 
used as a form of punishmeftt rathei: than as an^additional confinmg 
device. The prisons provided shedter, allhoUgh they were usually 
chilly in the winter and hot and often stujfy in the summer.*^ few 
prisons had toilets, but the usual facility "^was a "honey pot" which 
the PW emptied daily. Drinking water ^a* usually provided in the 
form of a bucketful once each day. Although the quantity was often 
inadequate, particulariy in the summer, the water was boiled to 
purify it. Food in the north was better quantitatively and qualitatively 
t^han*in the south. There was a late morning and a mid-afternoon' 
meal, each of wTiich consis'ted of a half loaf of Ffenth bread and a 
bowl of thin'yegetable soup. Outs^id^ Hanoi proper, rice was usually 
substituted for bread. After late 1969 the quantity of food increased, 
side dishes with an occasional piece of meat were more frequent and 
an early mominTg^ meal consisting of bread and sweetened milk was 
added. 

In the southoPWs were held in small groups accompanying guerill^ 
bands as they travelled in the nribuntaih-jungle or wet, swampy areas. 
Shelter. consisted. of bamboo an'd thatch "hootches'* or sometimes 
bunkers dug in the soil. |f the area was sufficiently far frbm American 
t;oop3, and the jungl| or swamp sufficiently 'difficult' to travel 
through, the men would 'not he restrained; otherwise, they -were 
chained arrnanacled inside their cages. In addition to having ttt endure 
whatever extremes of weather that were present, particulariy the 
monsoon raijis Which flooded the hootches, soulfhem prisoners lived 
in .an endemic malaria area. The PWs shared the guerillas' 'fate 
being at the tail end of the supply chain, which usu'aljy^eant inade- 
quate amounts of food, medicine, and -other vital supplies. Rice was 
eaten almost exclusively, althoug)} sometimes manioc (a. tuberous 
plant similar to a yam) was Substituted. The PWs also ate whatever ' 
greefls, fish, small , animals , or reptiles -they could--scavenge, with 
opportUniiies being Jbetter for this the further' south the mtn wer^ 
held. ^ " . • \ ^ 
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'i Hygiene in Vietnam is poor in general, and in the'-^orth limited 
.medical equipment, drugs, and personnel compound the problem 
(Halberstam, 1973; Scnmsha^w, 1973). In such a situation a rat^her 
pragmatic philosophy of preventive medicine^and health care delivery 
develops. The populace was taught by roteto boil their drinking water, 
and use alternating privys to..kilL parasite^ in night soil. The un- 
fortunate limitations of rote learning of health care practices were 
observed by several of the PWs. Guards would frequently expectorate 
\n the halls^ and it Was not unusual to see a guard spit the nnse water 
back into the water bucket after brushing his teeth. The scarcity of 
physicians meanT great reliance had to be P^f d ol\ paramedics, or 
''assistant doctors" as they were known f^^tTO t*Ws. it is not known 
however, how ipuch.jnedii^al training svch piersonnel may have had. 
•Paradentists were aho available, and after 1969 frequently placed 
temporary' fillings in the PWs' ^cavities. 'At least a few of theU^Ws 
had aerious injuries treated at hospitals in North Vietnam, although 
their stay there was sel(jom longer than a day or two. Many common 
medicines were available in the ijerth, but these were soijietimes out- 
, dated, notably the tetracyclir]p^* PWs in- the north also received 
.V jmmurfizations for cholera, typhoid,-and polio, and perhaps other 
, diseases. ^ A 

4% Judged by American standards, health' care m the^rth was inade- 
*quate, with the most prominent deficiency being trfe failure to con- 
tinue treatment tpr more than a day or two.-By Vietna^^se standards, 
however, the carCi^may have been superior to 'w^jat the genefal 
, popjilace received fmce the PWs represented a valuable commodity 
with whichslb bargain and, thus, had to be kept alive and at least ^ 
rea«#nably^^lte health. Nevertheless, it was not uncommon for^t 
North Vietnam^^e to use the withholding of medical treatmerflfas a 



rutjiless and yei^ effective weapon to force cooperation from the 
IVledical care for PWs held in thf^s^uth was much more limited 



is 



_ ilr\n the north. Although iii some^cure ^areas the .Viet Cong had 
^^jset up Ji^WU-hospitals, no American PWs were treated thefe. Thenjne 
American physician PW, held in the south Jiis fifst few years, vvas 
r\o{ allowed to treat his fellow. PWs although he was able to do so 
'I^i^vertly. Medical care was provided by tfie guerillas themselveS» who 
^^ometimes had a soldier attached to their unit who functioned as a 
^S:x)rpsman. Although medications Werr*usually available, inclutling 
^^min for'beri-beri and quinine for malaria, their quantity was 
'always e'xteemely limited. Moreover, use of medicioes tb^tfeat a PW 
* might mean that none Would be available if one of the guerillas fell ill. 
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PWs' rarely received medication until they were desperately ill, and 
than mignt receive, far too little, too late. To counter thishreatment, 
the PWs would attem^ft, ^ometimes^ successfully, to fakejllness in 
order to. obtain medicijies which could then be hidden until teal 
-illnesses struck. ^ ^ , . , 

The ^rth Vietnamese attempted tq make the PWs-^ore cooper- 
ative by isolating them , in small cells. C(|||hmunicatiorL wkh other 
PWs w'd^ absolutely forbidden, and activities sUch as emptying the 
honey buckets were conducted one cell at. a ^^e to avoid any 
opportunity for conimunicatipn. Tlje PWs did no work, except for 
a few minor housekeeping chores. Any outside exercise w^s a rarity, 
always dt)rre alone or in twos or threes. As a' result the PW's 
existence was a lonely^ monotonous and incredibly bonng one. 

1rhe PWs vig9rously fought against this monotony with two^ 
powerful, covert weapons' a PW mihtaiy organization based upon 
'seniority or rank, and communication using the tap code to pass 
messages between * waTls. Communication «^nd organization were 
crucli^ty important in the four years from 1966 to 1969, when the 
Nort'h Vietnamese were determined, to exploit the PWs for propa-JT 
ganda purposes by torturing thenri to make audiotapes and write 
letters and biographical statements denouncing the war and prajsing 
,the "hqman'e and lenient" treatment that they were allegedly receiving. 

the fact that they could be '^broken" and forced' to cooperate 
with their captors against their will was quite unexpected by the men 
and a powerful source of intense and long-lasting teelirigs of^depression 
and guilt. Th^ j)sychological reactions to being .forced to cooperate 
were by far the most difficult and emotionally painful liability of 
captivity. Communication-brmging the word^ to a **broken" PW 
• that he was not alone, that everyone had been forced to cooperate, 
that his fellow PWs. understood-provided a tremendous morale 
boost and helpe;d to plac«»the episode in proper perspective. 

As time went. on, -the covert PW organization' was able to issue 
guidelines as to whatN^ould be acceptable behavior under^the circum- 
stances. Tbe basic diotum was to adhere to thXCode of Cdnduct as . 
much ay possible, 'divulging only nanie,'rank, senal nu'mbe'r, Snd date 
of birth and to *|iaKe torture" rather 'than give out additional infor- 
mation. Torture was to be endured, however, only to the limit ot 
''danger of perm'anent mental or physical damage,'' although even 
then mformajjon rflbased was to be limited as much as possible in 
quantity and usefulness. After late 1969 conditions in North Vietmfm 
improved ^eatly. Torture* stopped except^for serio'us violations of 
camprulesTpti^PWs, were brought together in groups of 20 to 50 in * 
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a single camp, Unity, at the end of 1970. In January 1*971 the Fourth 
Allied POW Wmg was formally organized. ^ 

In contrast to the enforced inactivity of the prisoners h^ld in the 
north, PWs in the soutl| were usually made an integral part of tHe 
camp work force. They helped to Faise or catch fo^od, acted as porters 
for supplies brought to eamp, chopped and gathered firewood, and 
prepared most of thejr own meals.^They^lso frequently hel^^ed build 
the camps and hootches. IkKier these circumstances prisoners Tningled 
freely and communicated readily. In a few instances a PW was 
isolated in an individnal cage, thus, resulting in total isolation from 
other PWs. *- - * 

Attempts were also made to exploit the PWs in the south for 
propaganda' purposes, but the efforts were far less frequent than in 
r* the north. Seemingly, much of the day^ to day activity in the south 
had to be devoted to Slirviving under generally harsh conditions. On 
the other hand, the military bureaucracy of North Vietnam., in 
addition to providing medical care, quarters, and better food for its 
PWs, was also uadpr more constraints to accoant for its PWs and 
to keep them alive. PWs held in fhe south represented a considerable 
liability for their captX)r's sometimes meager'supplies of food, limited 
manpower, and jeqvii?^ ments for mqbility. There was a lesser Veq^uire- . 
ment in the south -to account. for PWs held, and PWs were shot- 
escaping, if they could not keep up on the trail, and m retaliation for 
•the execution qf Viet Cong terrorists. These factors combined to 
produce a mortality ratQ of 20.7 percent among PWs held in the 
south,^ compared to only 4.8 percent among the PWs held in the 
north. 

" .. " . ' ^ . 

Common A ilm en ts in^ Cap tivity 

The fjTghcsrrate of traum^ occurred at tl^ time ^{ captuFe, and 
represents injuries receivedvwhen ejecting from a damaged plane, from 

/. The prisoners almost immediately estahli^ed an informal cavert resistance oKganiza- 
mn. When' conditions improved, this organization \^^as formalized into an actual military 
\ comjmnd structure, completj with commanding and, executive officers, a chain of com- 
rnarm, as well as policies and directives. It included' all allied POWs, with the men being 
organized into several smaller squadrons^ each with its own commanding office-. Addi- 
tional prisoners were plajced in 'Staff positions in the command structure and' assigned 
responsibilities such as, "Welfare and Morale", "Chaplain", and "Memory Bank".^ 

2. Five ^ndred and three persons were held in the Nortf^. this number included 6 tion- 
Americans and 12 men who were released prior to 1973. Out of these 5Q3 individuals 24 
are offimlly reported as having diec^ captivity. One hundred and ninetyeight men were' 
held in the South, includmg 2V who were released or escaped prior to 1973. Out of these 
198 individuals, 41 are officially reported as having died in captivity 
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a firefight, or from the ire of the local populac^^^fter settling down 
to a captivity existence, and after the injun^s^had healed in one 
fashion or another, the PWs faced a variety of illnesses and diseases. 
In the north these were mostly anrtoyingand discomforting, but not 
usually life-threatening. Southern PWs, however, also had to ejidure 
repeated attacks of malaria which in some cases were fatal. No matter 
what the problem, the PWs tried to find.Vays to alleviate it. Diarrhea 
anddysentei^ were extremely common, ^particularly in the south. The 
PWs w6uld eat banana peels in an attempt to stop the diarrKe'a, and 
soak their buttocks in water to reduce the sk«i irritation produced by » 
the diarrhea. In some cases diarrhea seemed to be attributable to 
certain foods, particularly large quantities of pork fat or underbaked 
bread. All PWs assumed 'they had mtestinal parasites, based On^ 
observations by the majority of men of worms in their stools. Some 
of the prisoners had had the distinctly ifapleasant*fexperience of pulling 
large ascans wormsput of their noses or mouths. The favored remedy 
for this problerh was to chew and swallow tobacco Gastric acidity 
was another common complaint. 

, The skin was perhaps the single organ most pjagued by disease, 
especially in the south- where hot, tiumid conchtions promoted a 
variety of skin infections. (Allen, Taplin, Lo^y-fe^Twigg, 1972, noted 
that skin infectionswere the chief medical cause ©f combat non-effect- 
iveness among infantrymen operating in the wet lowland terrain, 
aSfrotmting for more ' man-days lost from combat^ than all other 
medical Causes combined.) The key challenge was to keep the skin 
clean and dty Pv/s \n the north would insert tag pads in their arm- 
pits to soak up sweat when exercising or, on hot days, to prevent^ 
chaffing, and rub porjc fat oh chapped lips. Vietnamese toothpaste or 
saltw-atej were used as antiseptics on wounds. Fungus infections in 
both the north and south were treated with iodine or mercurochrome, 
if available, an^ exposure to sunshine, if permitted. Fungus infections 
in the* south were more f^quefit and more extensive, sometimes 
spreading over nearlV the' entire body. Cellulitis (bacterial skin 
infections) and boils were also prevalent'in the south, but seemed to * 
occur with ^particular viciousness in the north. Each summer many 
PWs would suffer large crops of extremely painful boils. 

In the north exercise was considered a vital part of preventive 
mediciAe, and neiirly all PWs had at least- a minimal daily exercise* 
program. Some PWs extended this to 100 or more pu^ups and 
and several hundred situps each day. Men who, prior to captivity 
had injuries requiring physical tlierapy, would recall those tec^iniques 
ancl apply thejn to similar injuries suffered by tKeir fellow prisoners. 
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Dental problems were also an extremely cTJmmon affliction among 
the PWs, perhaps involving as many as half of the meir. The most 



common problem was old filliift being broken by biting down on ^ 
small bits of rock in the rice or bread. This often led to toothaches 
and painful abscesses persisting for so many months at a time that 
some £Ws felt, that they were the most difficult stress of all. Sa , 
senouswasthe physical and psychological debilitation wliich could be 
produced by "bad teeth'' that in the dpmion of one PW no military 
man should go into 'corn bat without haying his teeth in the best 
possible conditioo. A second common dental* prbblem was perio- 
dontitis (pyorrhea), an inflan^mation Of the gums. This condition was 
usually asymptomatic, except for' minor transient bleetiing of tlje, 
gums oci:urring immediately after toothbrushing. It can eventuate iri 
serious toothjosst if not treated. This bleeding was sometiines con- 
^ fused with-tf^'^&ssic ''bte^ding|ums'' of scurvy. In actuality, however, 
•scorbutic pathology is different, and true scurvy 'was We amoifg 
Vietnam PWs if it* occurred at all. In the north the PWs were 
provided with tubes df-toothp^ste, which had to last seyeral months, 
and toothbrushes,, which usually broke after a short period of time. - 

Some-seilous illnesses occurred in captivity. Although only a'few of 
the PWs had asthma, perhaps due to tocal allergens, when 'this 
occurred it was often severe, enough to prompt the Vietnamese to 
initiate treatment with injections. One Army PW was thought to 
have had a heart attack in captivity, although this diagnosis Was later 
chang^^d to a pujVnonary emt^ius. One Army and x)ne Navy PW 
were each felt to have had cerebrovascular accidents (strokes) in > 
captivity, both*of whom recovered quite well. 

PWs in the souHi suffered repeated attacks of^malaria, which were 
sbmetimes fat*al. Only the most desperate cases were treated, and then 



resulted in a form of immunity, m anifested by progressively milder 
Vclinical episodes. Wet beri-ben,* a vitamin deficiency disease, was 
sometimes seen in the south. Severe cases were usually treated with 
injections of vitamin B\ by the Viet Cong corpsman. 

Medical care fQv PWs in the north improved after 1969. Routine 
immunization became more* frequent, and medication as well as 
physicians became somewhat more available. Paramedics' land para- 
dentists visited. the PWs mych mor,e frequently, sometimes every 
, few weeks', and guards were now empowered fb dispense simple 
medication such as aspirin at the request of a prisoner. The p^soners 
were allowed to receive packages from home which provided a shared 
source of vitan\yi tablets almost daily. TTie improved care, however/ 
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vwa$ sometimes a mixed blessing. In 1971 an epidemic of con>unctivit'is 
^ (piiik eye) broke out. The majority of PWs feel the epidemic was 
actually spread by contaminated antibiotic eye-drops administered to 
all the PWs in a prophylactic effort to prevent additional eases from 
developing. In 1970 and 1971 there were several minor epidemics of 
jaundice, presumably dufi»to infectious hepatitis. las^eral cases the 
disease could be traced among a group of men, each Of whom was 
immunized by the same ^duU, .b^nf^n6n-stenle needle which had 
simply been boiled, in water. 

, ' Residual Illness and Injuries 

Whatever illnesses and injuries the PWs had suffered in captivity^ the 
tally at the erfd' of Operation Homecoming was a total of 1,528 
formal diagnoses for the three services. Army, Navy, andfMtffine 
Corps. These represented medical problems requiring treatment or at 
feast evaluation. Most were still acfiye problems, but some, such as 
old well-healed .fraclures, were only noted hi?tori(ially. The list 
^4xcludes a number of trivial selfrlimited problems, such'^as upset 
•st9mach due to overeating or minor head colds, which presumably 
had nothing to do with the PW experience, per se. 

The average number of diagnoses per PW was 5.0 for the Navy, 
5.6 for the Marines, and 8.9 for tfle Army. The matter has notr been 

• studied in detail, but the much greater number of diagnoses for the 
Army PWs probably can be explained on the ^asis of two factors: 
more of th.e Army ^PWs^ were held.undw' the adverse conditions of 

^ the south, and Army medical records.refleoted some of the problems 
which were not enumerated by the olher services. 

The list of problems is a surprisingly v^egafed one, with numerous* 
diagnoses listed only once or twice. In addition to dental problems, 
which bothered abouishalf of the PWs, parasitosis is the only other 
prominent diagnosis, i.e., involving morfe^than one-quarter of the'men. 
Ofi.the average 76 percent of the PWs had at least one irttesliiikl. 

• parasite. ' ^ , 

* Because of this variety, the following djscussion will be limited to 
'four categories- injuries, infectious and parasitic diseases, malnutrition, 
and psychiatric'and adjustment problertis. 

Injuries. The majority of significant injuries, particulariy ortho- 
'pedic injifries and injunesnvith residuals occurred during the events 

• surrounding capture. Aviators were sometimes injured when their 
plane was^hit. Almost invariably they had to eject from their plane si 
high speed, frequently with botii themselves and their plane in 
consid^bly ,less than optimal position for a safe ejection. Thesg^ 
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^ circumstances ^produced shrap^nel wounds. Iterations, mild>bUms, 
^ . ' • fractured bones, spmal coijipression^ fractures,' and dislocajted joints. 
The_x)jthop£dic mjuries v^ere often severe ones producing open, com« 
• ijiinuted^fractures and severe dislocations. Several Arpiy and"Marine 

PWs were 'helicopter crewmen, who r'^ceivSd similar orthopedic and, 
, ^ bum mjuBes when their cfaft crashed. The local populace was some- 
' Jimes anoth'er source of injury , and one that v5^s entirely unpredictable. 
§orne fliers were treated kindly, even'h^ing >d(K)unds dre^ssed. Others ' 
were beaten, shot at, or stabbed. , ^ • 

' The /most cwnmon fracture was- compressioo fractpre of the ver- 
tebrae involviifg J 9 Navy, 9^ Army and 2 Marine 'PWa. Compression ' 
fractures were a notorious side effect of the ejection procedure used . 
to evacuate high performance aircraft, and the majority of these 
fratTures sustained by fliers .were obtained in^this way (Ewing,0 966; 
Hirsch & Nachemson, 1961; Jones, Madden & leudman, 19^,' 
Shannon & Munson,.1973). Others were sustained during Hard para- 
chute landings or helicopterVrash lariflin^. In most cases compression 
fractures respond well to a few^onths bed rest, a condition obviously 
no.t present jn captivfty. Nevertheless, although some of the PWs 
y suffered pain, nearly all of these injuries we n\)w asymptomatic. The 
next^nipt common fracture involved the homerus (1 1 Navy PWs), 

* follows by fractured Ubia and/or fibula (8 Navy and 1 Army PW). 
"a Fractures of the radius and/or ufna invoked 5 Navy and '2 Army 

PWs, ^arid fractures of the f^taiur involved 2 Navy, 2 Army ,^ and 
\ ^ Marine PW. In ^(jme cases th^se fractures have pealed well, often 

* \n spite of 'quite limited treatment. Other fractures never healed, or - 
pealed in bad positions prodtibing defo.nned limbs with limited use- 
fulness. This was particularly true for fractures involving thejojnts. * 

\ ' Army and Marine infantrymen usually received their senous in- 
juries in fire-fights prior to their capture. Xhe gufTshot and shMppnel 

^ , wounds of these men occurred in nearly every part of the Ijody and 
. "scar" (21 percent) and "Vesidual metaflic foreign body in tissue dr 
bone" (10* percent) are the ninth and eleventh most freqlie^t 
diagnoses, respecJtiYely. among Army PWs. An unfortunate char- 
acteristic of the"*ordnance, both crude and sophisticated, of the ' 
Vietnam war -was. its tendency to' produce severe permanent neuro- 
logical damage (Whelan, 1969). Reflecting this, three of the Anrty 

• ' PWs incurred severje neurological residuals from their wounds. 

A third soyrce of injiiry was the physical maltreatment meted out 
in an attempt to force cooperation and enforce camp rules. In spite 
of the extensiveness of this maltreatment, the North Vietnarnese/md 
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the Viet Cong were usually skillful enough to inflict greaTpain with- 
out causing permanent damage. Beatings irtciuaed the use of fan b'elts 
and st^^s from tires, as well as clubs. PWs Were ajsotforced to 
undergo ^'self-punishmen<'' for hours to days at'^ time by standing at 
attention, kneeling with arms raided straight upward over the head, 
sittmg on a low wooden stool, or lea/iing against the wail balancing 
theffTselves with their hands. The favorite method used by the Viet- 
'*namese was ''the ropes", which consisted of tightly binding the PWs' 
with ropes or nylon straps into distorted and uncomfortable positions 
for as long as the PW could endure the pain - usually no longer than 
a few hours. 

''•The ropes" resulted in several types of injuries. Since the elbows 
were usually bound tightly together behind the back, disloc^ted^ 
shoulders were not infrequent. Rope bum^ and lacerations often 
became 'infected, producing festering sores, and^ not infrequently, 
the entire arm or leg would become infected. Eventually the wqund 
would heal, leaving a scar As, they became more sophisticated, the 
captors attempted to minimize this complication by allowing the 
PWs to wear clothing and binding ropes over their clothing. 'A third 
effect- was prolonged nerve damage of the extremities which, in a few 
cases, was permanent This, along ^with the resultant swelling, was 
, sometimes sufficiently severe that the PW could not write, shave, or 
even feed himself for several weeks. In one group of Navy PWs, 13 
percent still had some residual neuropathy of the extremities, in the 
form of a faint feeling of numbness, at the time of repatriation. 
However, 33 percent of this group had -had paralyzed extremities at 
some time dunp^g captivity, and 80 percent had had peripheral neuro- ' 
pathy (numbness, feelings of pins and needles or burning), all were 
attributable to the rope treatment. Skin infection ^nd sometimes 
nerve damage also resulted from the^manacles and handcuffs used to 
restrain the PWs. This was particulariy true for the ratchet or 
"torture" cuffs" which coufd be tightened to a very small *diameter 

Infectious and Farasitic Diseases Table 1 indicates tf\e frequency 
of\fTre most prevalent of all PW medical problems, intestinal para- 
sites. Over three-quarters^f the. men returned with at least one 
parasite, a^nd many had several. Tht most prevalent worm, the ascaris, 
IS about a foot long in its adult length and was frequently seen in 
PW stooh. Hookworm infestation was quite lovv among Navy 
PWs, reflecting the largely indoor conditions in which these men 
were held. (The hookworm's favored mode o^ entry is through the 
skin. It IS usually 'acquired by people walking barefoot on infected 
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soil.) Hookworm can be a particularly serious infection under con- 
ditions jpf low food intake since a heavy infestation can absorb up to 
t ten ^et^cent 0f the food consumed by its h^t. Whtpworm infestation 
is often as^ciated with reQtal prolapse; however, only one percent Qf# 
Navy and Marine PWs, aiid none of the Army PWs had this 
complication. Although 11 percent of the PWs had amoebic para- 
sites, these were not causing amoebic dysentery at the time of re- 
patriation, and 'no casbs of amoebic liver absceSs, usually a fatal 
complication, were seen. Pinworm, se^ in 9 percent of the PWs^ is 
characterized by an intense itching around the anus. This intestinal 
parasite, unlike the others, crops up from time to time even amo 
otherwise hygenic middle-class American families; it is highly con- 
tagious and pesl^ to eradicate. # 

* 

TABLE 1 . Incidence of Intestinal Parasites in Vietnam PWs* ^ 



Parasite 




Per%nt of Repatriates 


. 4 




All 










Services 


Navy 


Army 


Marines 


Any parasite 


* 76 


74 


74 


88 


Ascanasis' 


41 


' 41 • 


, 38 


54 


Ancylostomiasis (hook worm) 


18 


6 


34 




Tnchunasis (whip worm) 


38 


. 42 


27 


' 50 ' 


Enterobiasis (pin worm) 


9 


7 


6 




Amebiasis 


U 


12 


;o 


8 


Giardiasis 


I 


1 ^ 


3 


0 
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* Repatriates, l^av/^ ISS, Argny =77, Marines = 26, Total = ^4] 

NaMy, Army. One each. strongyloidiasis 
One clonorchis sinensis 

The pWs were very concerned about their worm infestations, 
both in terms of iipplications for their future health and the possibil- 
ity that tl^ey niight spread the parasites to thejr families. Fortbnately,* 
the men could be reassured on both counts. Millions of people around 
the world have a (^ironic worm infestation, usually without adding 
any great burden to their system. Intestinal p'arasites can, however, 
exacerbate serious underlying ijlnesses or states of malnutrition. Al) 
of the men with ^evidence of infestation were treated at Operation 
HojTfieconring and, for most, treatment was successful. A very few 
cases of amoebiasis and ascariasis have persisted and were evidenced 

9^-106 < . '/ . . 
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at the follow-up examination a»year latter. Several men still haVe 
asymptomatic whipworm infestalicms, primarily, due to the fact tjiat- 

. no drugs licens)s4in this country are really effective foj this worm. 
ForturiateJy, after^ few years. the infestation dies out. 

Table 2 shows the incidence of malaria among Vietnam PW^. On 
a. world wide basis, until recently this disease was responsible /or 
more deaths per year than ^ny other transmissible disease (Young, 
1966). Reflecting the fact that malaria is considei'ed endemic orriy in 
South Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos, no Navy PWs had malaria. 
However, at least a few Navy PWs had elevated' malaria antibody 

^ titres, possibly indicating that^he disease does exist in North Vjetnam. 

'The majority of infections in Army and Marine; PWs are due to un- 
known species of the malaria organism, and 'represent 'historical 
^di^gnoses based on the PN5i.havjng been told, usually not by a.doctor, 
that a febrile illness he had ha3|M ^sO jrpe time was malaria. The degree 
to whiich the description of these illnesses matched the classic,al 

• pattern of malaria, attack^aried Considerably; therefore, some doubt 
mu^t be expressed as to the accuracy of these diagnoses. Nevertheless,, 
a high incidence of malaria among PWs held in the south ^was 
expected. - ' ' ' * ^ ' . 



JABLE 2 Incidence ofMalana in Vietnam PW^ 



Species • . Army ^ ' Marines 

Unknown ' 29 , 1 !• ^ 



P vivax 8 
P fakiparum 3 ^ 

Mixed . , '8 " • 0 



.Totals " ^ 48 * 12 



Percent of total ^ 

rc{>at nates b'y service . 62% ' 46% 



Nineteen Army and one Marine PW had dinical evidence of 
malarial infestation at Operatioii Homecoming and several Army - 
PWs showed the classic symptomatology' of the disease. At one 
Amy hospital, half of the nine PWs treated^ for the disease sub-- 
sequently developed recurrences of ft; in one case, nearly a year later, 
This probably represents not a highly resistant parasite, but rather an 
intestinal malabsorption syndrome on the part of the PW . The latter 
would sufficiently inhibit absorption of medication to prevent 
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adequate blood levels of the drug. In accordante vwith standard 
military medigal practice', all PWs without cJinicai evidence of 
malaria were nevertheless given prophylactic antimalanal medication 
because they had served in an endemic area. 

A. variety of miJd" respiratory infections occurred in 14 percent of 
the Navy and Marine PWs and 2fr percent of Army PWs.' These' 
were due to several factoid a flu epidemic was present in Hanpi just 
prior to repatnation, resist,ance to American viruses \^as relatively 
lower, and cigarette consumption increased dramatically within a fev^ 
weeks after repatriation, from six a day to one or two packs a day in 
many cases. Unhke World War II and Korean War PWs,.jictiv^ tuber- 
culosis was not seen in aijy of the Vietnam PWs. Thjs is fortunate* 
because tuberculosis was a leading cause of d€ath in 'the former groups 
in the first few years after repatriation. However, six Army and two 
Manne PWs did have positive ti^erculosis skin tests at ref)ptriation, 
presumably indicating exposure to the disease during captivity. 

Malnutrition Historicatly. malnutrition io the form of protein- 
calorie and vitamin deficiency has been one of the greatest scourges' 
of a PW's lot (Anderson,, Boysen, Esenten, Lam & Sha'dish, 1954; 
Biderman, 1963. Jacobs, 1970; Karjtor, 1955; Nardijii, 1962; Reed,/ 
1947; Todd, 1946; Walker? ^944). The nutritional status of the 
Vietnam PWs is still under intensive' study at the Letterman Army 
Institute of Research, Department of Nutrition, which is analyzing 
defiled dietary histories obtained by registered dietitians from 6ach 
<K these men. Eyantually eJlh of the several different paptivity diets 
wilj^ be como^^ajL'to recommended minimum (J^ily nutriti^onal 
requirements/ 

Preliminaw findings indicate that maloutrition was not common itn 
the north but did occur to some degree in the south. Medical text- 
books list numerous sjgns of vitamin deficiency, but many of these, 
for example cheilosis or dry, chapped lips, are non-specific and have 
many possible causes. Others, such as night-blindness, have an element 
of subjectivity. t(3 them. Mere weight loss, even 20 to 40 pounds,^ does 
not necessanly indicate* maln'utntion. Many PWs," particulariy the 
fliers, were well above their ideal weight at the time of capture. Oti 
the reduced rations captivity, they fell to their ideal weight and 
remained at that level unless serious illness or Injury intervened to 
produce further weight loss. Moreover, the PWs in the north were< 
for the most part, physically inactive which' further reduces both 
calonc and vitamin needs. (Even PWs who did large numbers of 
sit-ups or push-ups did not increase their caloric needs sirfce only- 
exercise which moves the entire body requires large counts 
of energy.)^ 
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Table* 3 gives the incidence of vitami}». deficiency in Army PWs; 
the grpup which, endured the <vor$t nutritional status. Beri-beri is a 
disease^ due to vitamin B| deficiency, which can take either of two 
forms: wet bjeri-beri. or dry beri-beri. W^t beri-beri, a form of 
congestive heart failure, begins with swelling and fluid accumulation, 
of edema, in the feet and ankles. If not treated, the»swelling gradually 
^reads up the legs ^eventually involving the-whole body, with fluid 
accumulating in the^lungs. In advanced stages the disease can rapidly ' 
be fatal, but adequate' treatment with.B|' completely reverses the 
process. There is evidence, howfevjer, that prolonged deficiency can 
permanenhy damage the heart (Benchimal & Schlesinger, '1953* 
Smith & Furth, 1943: Winger, 1 9.74). 'Dry beri-beri is a type of 
neuritis, most commonly of the lower'legs, and tak^the foi:m of 
paresthesias or feelings of numbness, -burning, tingling, or pins and 
aeedles.,lt can be quite painful. If the deficiency persists, eventually 
muscle^-SYealjness develops, charactens'tically taking the form of exper- 
iencir^g difficulty wheji rising from a Squatting position. Dry beri-beri 
is alsb much more lik^ely to become a permanent problem. Both types 
were well known to Americans held by t>ie Japanese (Jacobs, 1970, 
Nafrdini, 1962; Todd, 1946); dry beri-beri went by the name of 
^fiappy feet" or "burning feet" ICruickshank, 1946, Glusman, 1947; 
^ewls, 1950). Many of these World Wir II PWs now maintain that 
they are having a high incidence of heart attacks directly attributable 
to having ^lad beri-ben as a PWtG. Anioff, personal communication, 
1972). The evidence is 'anecdotal but somewhat impressive and 
worthy of further study. 

J T ABLf 3 Incidence of Vitamin Deficiency m Army ^Ws 

(Number of Repatriates = 77) ^ 



Diagnosis 

' r — 


Number 
, of men 


Percent of 
Repatriates 


Wet and Dry Beriberi ^ 


12. 


16 


Dry Benben only 


11 




^et Benben only 


6 


Nutritionai Amblyopia 


13 


17 ■ 


Vitamin A Deficiency 


5 


6 


% 



V The problem with diagnosing theSf ^potentially serious diseases 
ajnoitg'*the Vietnam PWs is that the diagnosis has to be made on the 
basis of historical evidence remembered by the PW and interpreted 
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by his Hom^/oming physician. Unfortunately, the most common, 
symptoms usually Considered indicative of beri-beri-s>f|bllen 
extremities 4nd peripheral paresthesias-can have other causes and 
different prognoses. Simple protein deiiciehcy can produce a similar 
dwelling, Vhich then goes by the term "hutigef"edema" or "famine . 
edema". 6o\h the swelling and the paresthesias can be, and often ^ 
were, prf^duced by "the ropes" or manacles used to bind the PWs. , 
Although at least some episodes of true beri-beri undoubtedly 
occurre^d, it is difficult in retrospect to make the diagnosis with 
certainty. 

. Nutritional amblyopia is a visual defect characterized by fu^iness 
or blurring of vision usually starting in the center of the visual field 
an^ spreading outward. The permanent visual defects, which may be 
pr6duced, are generally, accept^ as objective evidence of nutritional 
' deficiency. Only 1 7 percent of the Army PWs have this diagnosis, 
but the visual Changes seem permanent; one Army PW is almost 
/blind. Night blindness is the classic symptom of vitamin A defiajency, 
/ again usually subjective and r^rospective diagnosis. 
/' c There i^ no good evidence of scurvy occurring among any of the 
/ PWs. Although many of them had "bleeding gums"-, a classic sign of 
vitamin C* deficiertcy, this seems to have been due to periodontitis ^ 
rather than scurvy. 

Psychiatric and Adjustment Problems, Historically, the greatest 
morbidity /nd mortality among ex-PWs reflects a high incidence of 
psychiatric problems. Cohen & Cboper, in their* V.A. study in:^1954, 
found an incidence of accident, homicide, and suicide among the 
PWs half again as great as in a ]group of control subjects. Frotn the 
European literature (Eitinger, 1964; Eitinger & Strom, 1972; Strom, 
1968^) has come the term "KZ Syndrome" describing a persistent, 

^ incaf)acitating complex pf nervousness, inspmnia, irritability, de- 
pression, difficulty concentrating, defects in short-tejm memory, 
increased startle reaction, social isolation, difficulty finding and/ * 

^ holding a job, and ^ feeling of chronic ill health, which is seen in 
survivors of Nazi concentration camps. Beebe <in preparation), in a 
20 year follow-up study of Worn War II PWs, found the rate of 
psychiatric proWems to be 1 1 times greater among the PWs than in a 
control -group and attributed it to a permanent loss of ego strength. 

Psychiatric exams were^ an integral part of the medical fottow-up 
evaluation -given the Vietnam PWs. Table 4 gives the formal psy- 
chiatric diagnoses found amon^ this group. Most of the^e were neuro- • 



ses. Therefore, the prognoses were felt to be ^ood.,Five PW^ all 
enlisted men, were diagnosed as schizophrenic, jhowever. In^chof 
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these cases there was evidence of some pre-captive m'or-bidlty. It 
should be noted that Table 4 represents only ^ho^e^cases in which the 
pathology was sufficiently overt to warrant the psychiatrist making 
use of a fotmal diagnostic label. 

^ TABLE 4. F^ifmiil Psychiatric Diagnoses at Homecoming 



'Diagnosis 






Number of Repatriates* 








AW 




Arrfiy 








Services 


Navy 


Marines 


•« 

*^ 

Situational Anxiety 




10 


3 


6 


1 ' 


Depression 






' 1 


4 


^ 1 


ScHizophrenia 




5 


0 ^ 


' 3 , 


2 


Other 


» 


7 


3**^^ 




0 

■ « — 


* Repatriates 


Navy = 


138, Army = 


77, Marines - 26, Total = 


241 





3 - Alcoholism 
1 = Psychosis 

1 = Sociopathic personality 
1 - Dissociative reaction 
1 = Alcohqfism 



All the POWs, however, went through ap^adjustm'ent process at 
repatriation. In the typical pattern, during the first few^days the men 
were hyperactive; they- were excited, euphoric, and -voluble. They 
sle|it little, and bounced rapidly' from topi(f^ topic and activity to 
activity.'Then there followed a few daysrof relatively subdued activity. 
^Tliis period quickly 'merged into a ©eriod where the*men were all 
desirous of return to active. duty as sb^on aa possible; impatience was 
the /Order of the day-the medical evaluation, catching up with the 
family^ and all other business had t^ bp finished quickly in order to 
free - the eX-PW'for the desired immediate assignment. Finally, after 
realizing he did not have to "prove himself, the PW settled down to 
appreciate his mandatory prolonged convalescence. 

Another aspect of the psychiatric evaluation, the role taken by 
psychiaFrists, goes beyond the subject matter of this paper but is dis- 
cussed in greater dy)th in a paper by Eh*. -R. E. Strange (see 
Consultant's Viewpoints). 

Table 5 <yutlines the personal readjustment prot)lems experienced 
b)fc the PWs. Depression, anj^iety, and hyperactivity were emotional 
states noted during the psychiatric examinations but these were not of 
sufficient intensify to warrant a formal diagnosis. A major concern of 



nearly all the men was their future career. Most wereVesolved to stay 
in the military', but worried about their ability to catch up with 
technological advanoes and were concerned about their opportunities 
for obtafrting a challenging, stimulating assignment in which they 
could prove 'their abilities and maximize their changes fo^^dvance- 
ment. They expressed fear that they would- becoune charity cases, 
carried along in dull, unimportant biHets. These fears took Oji added 
sfgnificance with the realization that their very repatriation symbolized 
the end of the war and, therefore, a reduction in opportunity for 
military advancement. Adjustment to permanent injuries was a 
problem for ten of the PWs; and for^viators, there was^he fear that- 
injuries might prevent a return to flying status.* 



TABLE 5. kPW Readjustment Problems - Personal'^ 



Problem 


. AW ' 

Services 


Number of RepatriaT^s 
Navy Army 


'Marines 


Career 

Depression • 
Anxiety 

Adj ustmen t U>4fyur y 
Hyperacpi^ 


23 
22 
18 
10 
6 


16 
11 
13 

5, 


2 


3 
6 

. 1 . 
1 
0 



*As noted by psychiatrist 

Number of repatriates Navy = J 38, Army = 77, Marines = 26l Total = 241 



'Considerations foMhe* Future. In many respects the medical experi- 
ences of captivity have presented some fascinating problems. Nunrerous ^ 
abrformal laboratory findings appeared during HomecomJng, only to 
disappear in a few weeks. Liver enzymes such as SGOT and SGPT 
were'^mildly, transiently elevated in many PWs. This type of finding 

-is compatible with fiver d)amage, such as*might occur in a mild case of 
hepatitis. Probably the most likely explanation is thaMhis abi^fctnality 
represented a period of adjustment tC increased alophol in the' diet- 
after yeaR of almbst coi/nplete involuntary abstention. The kkLQe^pis ' 

^showed a similar phenomenon with a mild, transient/elevation of the 
Bun (blood urea nitrogen), a measurement of nilrogef\ Waste products 
*in the blood. This probsU^ly represented an adjustment to increased 
daily proteii? in tl>e PW's-diet. Sin^Jlarly, the pfl\^as demonstrated 
an abnormality of carbohydrate afctabolj^siri for a few ^eekS^'A 
numl)er of the men had glucose tolerance tests which, uhder other 
circumstances, might have classified them as mild diabetics, bUt this 
disappeared when the pancreas adjusted to more carbohydrates irV^ 
diet. Thus, these transient abnormalities probably represented nothing 
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more than ab 'adjusti^ent to'anvAmerican diet. However, similar 
changes (except for thp liver) also occyr in older men,^d, therefore, ^ 
these ^hanges n>ay be indicators of decreased ability, to' handle^ 
metabolic stres<&s and maintain homeostasis. » 

Another abnormality appeared' in the X-rays of^some PWs. Their - 
.bones showed tlmning^or demineralization, another change char- 
acteristic of old ^L^s well as decreased calciurS^in.take. In a few 
PWs 'thfs was-maplcL Repeat X-rays/several menths laten^owed 
that the bones of most of these men had returned to normal. A very ; 
few/ however, rt?mained demineralized,.theieby raising the possibility * 
of alteration in bone meMbolism beyond that'm^ely due to 
di<^tary calcium deficiency. ^MlBte Ihe significance of these cf\anges 
- IS not known Although thrones look weak, there is no evidence 



that this is actually, so. A specul^lve concerfi i|, that this del^^^al- 
>7ntion might, appear again as tbe PWs get older, bat perhaps* at a 
younger age than a similar group qf noifl^Vs. . 

, Another intriguing finding was the farct that a majority of the 
' PWs appeared^tci be five to ten years "^old^ than their chronological 
age would suggest. This may be simply a sup^ficial ph'enomeoon^ but 
it^maV also J:)e a manifestation of'deeper, m^lt-ftmdaoi^tal physio- * 
'logical changes.' It seems obvious that the .capt^vit^ experiarfce "has ' 
greatly stressed* these men, 'yet, ii> most tases, extensive laboratory 
tests, X-rays, and physical examinations are "within^ normal limits. In 
other words, vt is difficult, if not impos|ji^e\ to measure^ aging with 
present examinatio'n techniques although some procedures, such as 
n*»easurem^nt of subtle cellular deficiencies, have been proposed. I/, in 
f^t, these metj- have -aged at an accelerated rate, will the process 
convtinue? Unfortunately too litjtle is known aboul the agingdjfdfess 
to mal^any r^^Hable predictions" and .treatment will probably have to 
be limitecAo si^jfer^eventiye measures as weight, blood pressure, and 
lipid confroV^Bfid aatering tp sound health practices such as the * 
elimination of smokir>g. . / _ ^ 

Coronary -atherosclerotic heart disease is cc)nsidetR the^lpdirig 
medical cause ot-dtatb in the wesiern worW (DiGirolamCb&j Schlant, 
197^). Interestingly enoiigh, ^orr\ tlfat perspective, fhe canmity ex- 
perience hajj, some gdod points: the PWs^were on ^ diet low^ in 
cholesterol, saiurdied faU, and carbohydrates, they came down to 
their ideal W eight and > did at least sortie exercisinf ev^r^ day,'ttnd * 
TigareTte coii^\miption anjong smokers, was reduced 'to a fe*w per day. 
All these- repreWi^ pedCiclion ofi several risk factors a'ssociated with ^ 
coronary, hcmjt di^ase (DiGirolamo & SchJant, 1974). gprhaps these 
few years in captivity will iViake a smaJl" positive cdlrt^ibution to these 
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^ PWs* cardiovascular health. In the same vein^ it wa* notefl by der 
officfers that PWs who had no periodontitis at the time of cap 
P ^ di(J*not se^m to develop it in captiyity. This disease is a^so related to~a 
< high carbohydrate diet which promotes jplaque forni,atioh at the 
\ ^ gumline! Overall dentai health may- also have benefitted slightly as'a 
result of the captjivity experience,' since periodontitis is the leading 
cause (20 million peiDple) of complete loss of >t^th jp the American 
population (QLickmanT 1971). " . ' 

^ -The suiciw of 4wo Vietnam PWs, and ^the death in- an auto 

accident of a third^pnmediatefy calls up unsettling memories of the 
Cohen &• Cooper 0^5,4) stud>; showing high^rKortaljty rates fn the 
first ;two years after Worlct War .II and 'the Korean CortfHct. LEn-. 
0 ^fortunately, the sinall aumbser of Vietriapi PWs m^is it impossible 
^ . to determik^ if these dAths a1*^ the bfginning ^flHend o^merely 
Isolatefl events. Preliitiinary' results^-from a one^^e^Bllow-u^P study 
of ' Nav^ PW^ indicates psychiatric profelems oV^ll are^runniAg 
somewhat lower than "what wduld have been^fedict-ed on the basis of 
• . , evaluations made at the time of repajtriatipft., ; 

' ' Another factor which makes gredictions difficult is the -dissim- ^ 
'ilarity between American f^W^ from Vietnam and those from former 
wars. A^ajority of the Vietnam returnees-three q.uarters'^Srr' 
offK:ers, and most bt these are fliers. They are* older, bettei; educated^ 
^nd mbre matufe^and they were originally selected fOr/f^ing because • 
. q^^hcir physical and*mental fitness, stabifity',.and adaptability. All of . 
' these factors arjBssets for surviving as a PW (Nardini, 1962')*anA. 
should »also aidTh^se" men in shedding the deleterious effects of the 
iiti^ess/ul capti^^ity experience in the years wfertbh lie ahe^d. * ^ 

' • • ' • Canclhsiofi 

J ' ^ . Ih ^enerah* the returned PWs from Viet^^am'were in fairly goOd 
Health at the time of their re^ea^e from captivity. From^the ^e^ning, 
tljey h'ave fared "better th^n ^ny previous .PWs_ ''Nvith respect tp postr 
captivity medical c^re. All wefe immediately, pjaced on tjie hospital 
sick" list for a minirpam of 9G days ancjy given* comprehensive and' 
' ext^ive tnedtc^ evaluations. So far as *ls.knff«vn, few physical of - 
* psyb^atrk^oblfemST^eOt undetecteCL, unt^fcted, or undgcument^. 
> The^sflSmt Secfetary of Defense.4^r Health and Environment has 
mandated that all Vietnam ^Ws be offered ccrfnplete.npiedical care by 
the mih'^Xry ser\^icfes for a period of five years. To m&ximizi' thf I 
• ^ 'benefrtsof this, tfieservix^es^re conducting extensive annual fdllowriiiii ' 
e?cams using a d'etailed p;-©tocol patterned on that i^d in Oper^tiofl,« 
' homecoming.. Th? inforrnation from all these, examinations is teeing 
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compiled and studied t^mncover any evidences of pathdlogy and to 
provide feedback for the furthfer improvement of care. Unlike the 
unfortunate post-captivity ipedical exp^rieffl^ of PWs from former 
wars, everything; possible is 'Being done for the Vietnam POWs to 
insure that no p'foblem will go undetected and.no treatable problem 
will go uncorrected. This is being done even though there is evidence 
that this particular group of PWs may fare somewhat better, as 
r^ards to future physical and" mental health, than did former PWs. 
At this point, however, it is a matter of matching and waiting, 
hopefully in vain. « 
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DilenynaN And Condioh Specific To The Military 



Relurned Prisoner Of War 

^ yVILU4\l \. MILLER 

Evaluating the residuals of imprisonment is a<ii*^cult task. This papet 
represents a compilation of findings, botfi factual'and intuitive, grow- 
ing out of ten years of personal experience studying the wfde variety 
ofsPhysical and psychological stresses to which Apiericans are sjjb* 
jected in foreign /prisons. Intensive interviewing df returned prisoner 
of war and detailed analyses of debriefinSf ,datf ^re conducted ir 
order to develop an in-depth understandiM ot^e prison expeneJnoe. 
/(fter personal interviews with large nuri!bersof pri^ners,^both mili-* 
tary and ciyil^n, as well as a study of reports of lhe experiences of 
many Others, iKbecame apparent Uiat the^piilitarv* prisoners faced ' 

Eires very different £rom their civilian. colnterparts. 'A'TCce?it 
of the expenVnces of the Navy prisoners of%war fromJndoQjiina 
med these impressions of the past decade. 

The military man! unlike th^xivilian, receives training with i^pect 
to his responsibilitjies as a* prisoner. 'This training fnai^ vary fraDa 
cursory reading jgn the Code^oF Conduct to h<jii:rs ooeveiy^aysoK 
lectures, combfned with sirp^W^d^ prison situations. Alf military 
prisoners are aware that tfieir Aiavior^ will be closely scrutinized, 
that their actions while in^c^pWyity^ will affec<» their future careers, 
and. that they could be subjected to military- discipline upqn release. 
The impact oHhis knowledge is prOfpund and may result in a number 
uf reialeq diremmas and conflicts, v^^^ . y 

The purpose ofjjhis paper is to discust several areas of conflict 
vvhich are wnique to the iljiiitary prisoner of'^war. These dilemmas 
range from situations ir/\|iich the ^ne/ny's behavior did.rvot.fit a 




pattern 4hat the prisoner was led to expect, to the problems faced- 
by 'senior rankir^ officers with implicit commandj;esponsibilit!tes. 
^ueh a 4iscussion will perhaps be of particular use to personnel 
seeking a deeper understanding of. the returned prisoner of war 
(RPW) and his problems^ 

The Dilemmas of the Military Prisoner of , War 

Consequences of ''un-heroic'' actions immediqtely prior to capture. 
Prominent among the many emotions which a man experienq|s at 
the time of capture is the anger he feels for having gotte* himself int# 
the situaiion in the first place. He immediately curses himself for 
those actions which mightllteve been avoided, but which in actuality 
were those responsible for nis having been captured. In addition to the 
usual second-guessing. Jie may have tQ face'the fact that immediately 
pnor to capture Jje wa^ perhaps performing in a manner not consistent 
with ^the heroic military image. Despondency over capture in this 
case is apt to be unusually severe and, therefore, such individtials 
begin their prison careers with a significant handicap. Since they begin 
their confinement with -a^ sense of guilt with^ which they must deal, 
it becomes extremely difficult for therp to face the enemy with 
strength and confidence. Such a situation will not only affegt the 
posture and attitude with which such men face the enemy, but will 
likely cause them to distort the true story regarding both capture 
and captivity upon return. 

Capture directly or indirectly attributable to another's action or 
error. In, order understand another conflict some piysoners may 
have to face al die outset, it is. necessary to consider the sfa'te of mind 
of the individual wfto finds himself a victim through/no fault of hisi 
own. A prisoner would be acuiely aware of where to point thaJilaij)e 
if he were captured because of faulty equipment^ an erroneous, 
jnission bnef, orlfcandonment by his i^it. How would he handle- 
this? Would he pass it off as just bad luck or the fortunes of war, or 
would 'he brood and harbor a growing resentf^ienl or hostility 
towards all those whom he felt were responsible for his being in 
this predicament? 

The psychological impact of a significant variation between enemy 
behavior and the prisoner's preconceptions^ In; the whirling fear, 
despondency, and h ^ y ^(f ssness of the early hours and dfiys of cap- 
ture, the prisoner usually expects the worst. His mind fills with 
fleeting remembrances of comments from buddies, statements of 
briefing officers, bits and pieces from his survival training, scenes - 
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• from old movies, and horror stories, passed on through! training^lms * 

and bnefing documents. He despewtely seeks some kind of security, 
. and searches, to find behavior, actions^ or situations ttiat he can pre- 
dict or that fit patterns he had been led to expect from past guidance. 
_ If at this" point he is, in fact, treated as he Was led to believe he 
^ ' might be, an^ his captors appear and behave. as he had expected, he 
is likely to maintJ|i full faith 'in the system responsible for preparing 
^ him for thjs situatTon. If, on the other hand, the captors' behavior 
differs from his images, particularly if he has been led to helfeve.that 
ihs enemy is always insidious and inhumane, he will have some very 
strong props pulled out from ujider him. If, for example, the captor 
^ nsks his Qwn life to shelter the prisoner from artillery or aircraft fire, 
or transports the captive to a hospital a«a with high risk to himself, 
^or ministers immediately to his captive's wounds, or shares his food 
equally, or gives hTs last water to him, the prisoner may find himself 
in a severe quandary. Hi? expectations are not congruent with his 
experiences. No matter how hard he^tnay try to convince himself 
that this is a trick, he often becomes more impressed by f he similanty 
between what he is observing and ^'normal" behaviof. Eyen the 
smallest demonstration bf companion by a eaptor or by a rhember 
of the local populace can have a shatteriirg effect on preconceptions. 
In this, one of the most insecure of all situations, the prisoner des- 
perately seeks secunty and the **truth"; he finds he is considerably 
more impressed by what he is observing tftan by what he has been 
told. On the other hand, it- is also possible for the prisoner to be 
treated far worse than he had been led -to epcpect, and in that cate^ 
doubts would also anse as to the adequa^:y of his prior training. 
--There is no need to expand greatly on the implications of this . 
kind of situation - they are obvious. The man feels uninformed at 
best and misled at worst. In the apathetic, hopelessly depressed state 
which often follows^captuie, it is very easy for this disparity between 
what the prisoner Ijas seen and the. treatment hr^ad been led to 
expect to cause him tc doubt the totality of his pnor beliefs. He 
may feel "used" and sense a growing hostility towards his military • 
service, his government, or perhaps towafrds specific individuals^ asso- 
ciated with training or briefing programs. * 
This kind of reaction by no means happens to' everybody. A 
^ number of prisoners retain an attitude ^of unremitting hatred for 
' their captor that no amount of co/npassion on the part of the captor 
can change. Men whb believe this strongly may feel themselves so 
genuinely and consistently mistreated that everything negative they 
have heard about their captors tends to be confirmed. 
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Probably the most severe psychological dilemmas beset those men 
who, while in prison, come to view the captor as ess^tially *'human"; 
.I.e., as an mdividual carrying out the difficult job oT caring and 
feeding for foreign prisoners generally disliked by the population, 
and trying hy his standards to follow orders and do his job. The . 
pnsoner who develops this attitude toward his captor finds himself 
upon his return, greatly at odds with the established stereotypes of 
the enemy. If he vocalizes these feelings, he may nsk branding him- 
self as a weak'Jndividual who has been brainwashed. The chances are 
very .good that he may find himself » odds with his debriefers, his 
supenors, and even his^^nds and colleagues. Thus, he may find it 
easier to distort or invent a story of brutality and mistreatment to 
conform to pppular images. How the'^man resolves this disparity is an 
individual matter, but the potential for conflict is great. 

Conflict resulting from ''persuasivp*' enemy statements. There are 
few things as calculated to instill puzzlement and a lack of confidence 
in the military prisoner's own values finding the enemy talking 
"reasonably''. This is particularly hard on the soldier who has been 
led to belifve that all enejny statements are untruths or fabrications. 
It is obviously difficult for a military man plagued with this problem, 
to admit that he found himself , agreeing with enemy statements apd 
now actually needs help in proving to himself that s6ch statements 
w££e_false. Here, then, is another area with potential for long-term 
problems. ; ^^'^ 

Inability to follo\y orders. Perhaps the most cx>mmonR;ause for guilt 
while in pnson is the captive's realization that he could not live up to 
what he considered (correcily or not) to be a mandatory demand . \ 
uf)on him to divulge to the enemy no more than Name, Rank, Serial * 
Number and Date of Birth. This paper is no place for a lengthy 
' discussion of this topic, but one shotrtd realize that guilt feelings can ; 
result from this problem. The more the individual believed that it was 
his unfailing duty to hew to this line, and the more he w9^ impressed 
with>the punishment which wpuld result if he failed in this respect, 
the^fbre traumatic the depression and guilt can be for his almost 
inevitable failure. 

Some merr were fortunate in having the opportunity to communi- 
cate with other pnsopers who were able to boost their morale by 
giying them added assuranog in the knowledge that all were in the 
same boat. Others, howeve^ were deprived of this reassurance and 
became so debilitated and depressed by their inability -to hold to the 
letter of iheir guidance, as they saw jt, that upon capitulation - 
alone and in the throes of depression - they found all of their 
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k resistance sapped, and ended up complying -with demands to an 
extent which .thery^ter found inexcusable. Such guilt was difficult, 
if pot impossible, Tor some Xi) assuage. Not only did many men 
spend the bulk of their imprisonment flagellating themselves for 
their behavior throug^ut their captivity, but many have continued 
to do so Jong after ifnprisonmenf. . 

Reactions of the prisoner of war. of coursf. run the entire gamut 
of human defense mechanisms. Many Became 'super heroes' in camp 
to^atane for having been broken initially, urging fellow prisoners to 
great heights of resistance" with an evangelical desire to prevent them 
from doing the same thing. Others l^ilt up feelings of hostility 
toward those who put them in the situation and completely denied 
they had ever engaged in suth behavior. 

The (^ilemma of the seniorman, /senior*anking men (SROs)^ 
faced with particularly thorny dilemmas that may result in residual^ 
psychological problems. If they have^een trained to take command of 
all those junior to them, they face some unique and trying situations in 
pnson, not all SROs will handle the ensuing problems in the same 
manner Outside of prison one has Qjjtions; he can choose not to 
take command if he beheves he is a better administrator, engineer, or 
flier, than he is a leader. In other wortis, under ordinary circumstances, 
men are able to avoid leadership assignments or remove themselves 
from such positions as expeditiously as pos^ble: they may^even 
choose to resign from the service. This is not true for the prison 
' experience. ^ 

Among the many unique problems of leadership in the 'prison 
situation are .those caused by the inability to transmit complete 
orders, tK'e inability to know with certainty how subordinates are 
. behaving, and the inability to know with certainty to what degree ' 
subordinates are physically and psychologically debilitated. If, while 
in^prison. the senior ranking officer for some reason feels he should 
not exercise command, he runs a high risk of being branded a shirker. 
^ This cai) occur eyen in circumstances where he might feel that assum- 
ing command could hurt morale rather than help it. Considerably 
more painful, however, is the constant feeling of helplessness and 
rage the SRO may experience. He may Kdieve it is his duty to alter 
the captors' treatment of his men, but his^ctual ability to do so is 
^minimal. There have been instances where^ junior men have misin- 
terpreted resistance instructions from their seniors and suffered per- 
^ . »ianent damage or death. The senior ranking officer suffers right along 
with each man. the more rigid, demanding and resistive he becomes • 
over the years, the greater is his risk of retaliation for all. Yet, the 
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more passive and non-ljaiTassing he becomes, the more he appears to 
be failing in his leadership fole. Rank may be sought after in the 
normal military career, but, in prison, it can have severe disadvantages. 

Disagreement with orders from senior rankiftg^phSoners. AlthotJgh 
this represents ^^coj5*Toversial area, it is one that must be understood. 
, ' Not all captivity situations allow for an organized chain of command; 
a formal organization is not always found, even in situations where 
it is theoretically possible. There are several reasons for this. First, it 
is unlikely that all men in'the same prison would have received prior 
training emphasizing the importance of the chain of command while 
in captivity. If. in addition, there is no common identity among the , 
men, by branch of service oaoccupation fi.e., all QiyTibat^^iers or" 
% all fliers), it is not easy for a senior man's authority toberecognized, 
no matter what his rank. Combat experienge ot a ny kin j mjj j^ymen 
cautious about automatically accepting orders from mose not con- 
nected with his particular combat skill or responsibility. Furthemiore, 
if the men are separated in individual foxholes or hootches so that 
only octasional visiwl contact is possible with fellow prisoners, as was 
the case in South Vietnam, a lej^jship hierarchy is even less likely 
to arise. 

If,' on the other hand, all pnsoners in the group have received 
training which puts emphasis on maintaining a chain of command 
in those situations where some degree of communication is possible, 
one could assume that prisoners would be receiving specific guidance 
from the senior men with respect to acceptafble degrees of resistance 
behavior. In some cases, this guidance is^xcellent and attuned to 
the realities of the situation, but differen/es of opinion as to appro- 
priate guidance and behavior are bound to exist. 

It IS obvious that men go into prison with Varying ideas as to what 
is reasonable behavior in the face of the captor. Individual differences 
alone wiU breed differences of opinion. Outside of prison, a man 
^ who disagrees with aiSj^pciaor officer has some alternatives; if ^e feels 
^ JustifiecJ in his stand; he can appeal to higher authority, ask for a 
transfer or resign his commission. However, none of these optiqns is 
open to the prisoneV Some of the greatest conflicts have arisen when 
orders emanated from the prisoner senior in rank,*but not senior in^ 
prison experience. Imagine the plight of the lohg-^term prisoner in the 
following example 

He has been a prisoner for two years^He started out 
' trying to hold to Name, Rank, Serial Number, and Date 
of Birth, but found he could not. He feels that over the- 
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months and years he has finally made an accommodation 
which allows him peace of mind. He has complied with 
some demands of the captors/ and, yet] he has'learned to 
avoid behavior which he feels would be damaging to his 
country or to other prisoners. Upon the arrival of a 
* prisoner who is senior, however, he receives instructions 
to cease some activity which he himself is convinced is not 
only Ifarmless but necessary to k^3p^ his ^captors from ^ 
applying even greater pressure. 

He IS now faced with a severe dilemma. He must either 
irritate his captors by a siidden change of behavior or dis- 
obey Ins senior officer. The first choice may bring an un- 
pliant reaction from the captor, the second alternative 
may result m disciplinary action upon release. The problem 
IS compounded if he i^ in marginal physical cdndition and 
convmceiMhat following the senior man's orders could in-' 
vite punishment or duress which might further debilitate 
him. How he hamiles this is going to be extremely import- 
t ant for his lo^f-term mental health. Should this prisoner 
decide that he ^ill not obey the orders, of his superior, he 
must fully recognize the consequences within the military 
setting. .Vo matter haw well he can justify it, he is well 
, aware of the fact that he has pitted himself agamst military 
tradition.In the loneliness and paranoid-prone prison exist- 
ence, he has no reason to believe that he can even muster a 
good defense for his action. He has no way to appeal artd-^ 
no way to escape. Thus, it is not difficult to imagine that a 
man can begin to feel embittered toward the system that 
allowed him to be faced with this type of dilemma^ 

The necessity to protect a military career. For civilians, there is no 
implication that their performance in a foreign prison will be related 
to the furtherance of their careers. For the military man,, however, 
this relationship is implicit and can lead to profound psychological 
intpTTC3^ns. Many who fiavd^ engaged in intensive interviews With 
returned prisoners of war are convinced that^ for some prisoner^, the 
complete and candid revelation of all their thoughts, fears, and ac- 
tions in prison are necessary for good 'psychological catharsis and 
rehabilitation. A number o£men have a strong desire to "tell it like it 
was". At 'the same time, the career military men are aware of what 
Mhey must project in order to earn a reputatiort of having maintained 
a posture of maximum resistance ajad'strength in the prison situation. 
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ft will take an exceptional career man to divulge behavior at variance 
with this model. 

The result of this dilemma is that many men are considerably 
yless than candid, deny certain behaviors, omit otjjers, and generally, 
paint their experiences in the b^est possible light. Whether they can 
live bomfortably with this deception for the rest of their lives is an 
individual matter. A related are^ of bitterness may occur if the pris- 
oner-divulges behavior which tarnishes his reputation, afnd then^ 
watches others, known to h^ve behaved no differently, earn heroes' 
reputations. 

Increase in self-criticism as prison reality fades and traditional 
militxiry concepts are reinforced. It is imp^sible for one who has not 
undergone a prison experience to undtrstand completely the debili- 

, tating^effects'of being totally removed from guidance or support. On 
top of this, few men have experienced the psychological effects of 
malnutrition, dehydration and prolonged diarrhea that often accom- 
pany the prison situation in an emerging nation. Of particular jnterest, 
however, is the fact that after repatriation it is often impossible for ' 

-the prisoners to resurrect the level of debilitation which they had 
reached. They sometimes find it difficult in retrospect to understand 
their own behavior under those, circumstances/ 
' Evefl while still in pnson, after having learned to handle both the 
environment and their captors to some degree, many prisoners tend 
to flagellate themselves for earlier behavior. Self-fiagellation and feel- 
ing^of guilt are frequent arid becqme worse as time passes. This, then, 
represents still another area that some returnees find difficult to 
handle and, .over a long time period, may lead to serious problems. 

Feeling that the experience was meaningless. It is important, for 
many reasons, that a man feel that the years spent in prison were. not 
wasted.J^risoners will often spend thousands of hours contemplating 
what they have done with their lives and whart they intend to do with 
them if they are|ucky d«ough to survive their imprisonment. This 
kind of contemplJiron often results in very positive philosophical 
changes in a man's attitude, value system, and philosophy of life. 
The valuc-of remaming years increases witiT each one lost. It is not 
uncommo n fef^ ilrtary men to realize that one of the most direct 
contributiofis they *can make will be to insure that any possible 
deficiencieVijjJtifiir own preparation for the prisoh.experience not be 
repeated for the next prisoner of war. Even those returned prisoners 
who shun public-speaking engagements, conferences, and conventions 
are ofter\ more thaa willing to talk with people involved in training 
programs. ^ ^ 
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If the returnees feel that others are benefiting from their experience, 
they are indeed fortunate. If, 'however, events give them tKe impres- 
sion that their advice was not hstened to, or that the Seryices are not 
doing their utnyDst to update framing programs, they m^ feel robbed 
of .the one possible Value of all their wasted years ai><l^ thus, become 
subject to a growing bitterness. 

\ . Conclusion 

A /lumber of areas of conflict arising fraffi the l^risoner of \^ar expe-" 
Mence whiclvpreseot unique dilemipas for the mihtary prisoner of 
war, but not for theMvilian^re-^ forth in this paper. Since the 
manner in which the military man apfkoaches and copes with these 
dilemmas determines to some extent the level of his psychological 
adjustment followmg release, it seems important for personnel dealing 
with the military 'retUFnee to understand what significance 'these 
dilemmas may have for the future. 
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Introduction 

Since the release^ and repatriation of' American PWs from Indochina, 
various attitud^fcve prevailed among those charged with the respon- 
sibihty of aidi^^ese'men and their families. Attitudes orbptimism 
an# pessimism have been evident among various segments of the 
planning community. Central questions have been* can those respon- 
sible for the re-entry program realistically make assumptions that are 
useful in promoting the succe^^ful readaption of the returned PWs, 
or is such intervention necessary? One concept is that ni^adaptation 
is an individual phenomenon predominately based on premorbid 
personahty factors and directly related to specific indivjidual stresses. 

^This model suggests no framework for the correction bf difficulties 
other than traditional psychotherapy, and further assumes that' 
planned intervention is inefficient until symptpms appear. The alter- 
nate position asserts tha^t^ the captivity' experience itself initiates 
predictable reactions which can be treated ^rior to the onset 'of, 
d4sabling psychiatric sVniptoms. . „ • 

Our clinical impressk)n of a small sample of PWs suggests; that 

, the stresses of prolonged captivity ar^ specific and should be treated • 
before symptoms appear. Our position' is th^C^although captivity 
stresses are specific, they are not unique and consequently that infor- 
mation previously obtained about man's reactivity to stress can be 
aoplied (Archibald et al, 1962; Asch, 1951; Berie, 1957;' Biderman, 
1^7, 1960;j:i^ff, 1963; Engel, -1962; Farber et al, 1957; 
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Friedmah, 1949; Grinker & Spiegel, 1945; Group forVthe Advande-^ 
menf of Psychiatry Symposium, #3, 1956,'Hinkle & Wolfe, 1956; . 
Kardiner, l959;Kinkead, 1959; Klein et. al, 1963, Krai, l95l;Lifton 
1956; Meerloo, 1956, Miller, 1957; Santucci & N^^nokur, 1955, 
Schem. 1-956; Schem et al, 1 9b I; Segal, 1954; Solomon & Wynne, 
l954;Tas, 1 95 1; West, 1957, 1^4). 

The purpose of this paper is tcrpfesent data obtained from inaivid- 
ual mtervrews with returned PWs ami their families in relation to 
the gross stress model of behavior. We hope this will provide a usfeful 
framework to facilitate their r^-entry, reinte^ation, ai\d treatment. 
The model is neither new nor original to us;''it relies heavily upon 
the work of W^iss j^nd Payson (1967). The contribution ^ve hope to 
make is to relate, specific data to its principles, and to elucidate , 
behavior patterns which may herald incipient decompensation or 
interfere with successful readaptation. The re^er should note that 
the data is dinical and based on a sample of six PW families. Ther- 
apt with these men was unorthodox and initiated 'at the ^wives' 
insistence. 



The Gross Stress Model 

Gross stress reactions are defined as ernotional changes secondary* 
to forces perceived as threa^gping to the indi^idual'or group. They 
represent attejnpts to defend or restitute- the personality or group 
*from^disorganization. , . -4 

The breakdown of adaptive capacity during stress is most likely 
to occur when performance of a task essential to an individual's 
integrity is in conflict with other of hi§ vital needs. For exa'mpl^, 
a soldier under fire may act to save himself by taking cover while the 

% rest of his unit advances. Such action prevents him from being injured, 
but places him outside his peer group. Subse(][uent group rejection 
and guilt may produce psychiatric syniptoms* - 

~\ ^ E^ch man's reaction to stress is dependent upon his age,, p^rson- 

4 aljty, physiologic integrity, nutritional state, degree of physical and 
mental preparation, exposure to similar situations, and the expecta- 

* tions of his peer group governing his performance.. Fatigue, ambiguity 
of role, unreasonable expectations of others' perforrfiahce, infections, 
injury, social' isolation and inability to plan^a niethod of response are 
known to predispose to untoward stress reactions. * 

Stress reactions Consist of four overlapping phases: the anticipatory 
or. threat pRase, the impact phase, the recoil phase, and* the post- 
traumatic phase. ^ ^ ' 
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^ The antJtipatory* phase is characterfeed by future, orientation and 
« coH'ti-ngency plannirfg. It is aided by the illusion of. invulnera^jUity. 
Mental work i$ confined to action oriented si^ccessful future models. 
The 'carrier pUot, for*example, may plan a series of actions,, should 
his plane ditch on take-off, such as blowing the ]jatch, inflating the 
'hfe raft, arid waiting for pick-up. He 4s' unlikely to plan for being 
trapped^ \r} the airg^aft or for sl^ark attack. Denial during the antici- 
patory phase wninimizes the ipapact of future stress^? for example, the 
^coifeat Soldier fully reali||fcTn£^ will be»killed in action, but maifi- 
tains>the 6atlook that de^j|Mfe only 'to others.' 



Excessive awtireness of daT^^V may turn the anticipatory ^ate 
into a pij^nged ijppact ^phase dUntnbuting to progressive dis^ani- 
zation snoJTi^ladaptation. Futile worry, fear of isolation,! and antici- 
patory panic all tend to increase the individuajj^sehse of hopelessness, 
degsn^erkcy, and isolation. An anticipatory 0ase in which tolerable 
•productive ' wor/y- ot6irs is salutary for successful psychological 
adjustment to stress. ^ " 

The impact phase' pter^sts. far the duratioifof the stress. The focus 
df attenticm is -on the im'medrate present. Initial* physiological reac- 
t^onito this phase are increased vasomotor re^ponse^ epinephrine and • 
ngi^epdnephnne release, muscular tension, ' A DH an ci^CTH secretion, 
alertness, ifhproved attention and increased mejnorv span» The pupils 
dilate and gluconeogenesis is' iricreased. If the impact phase is pro- 
longed, adaptive m«ntal changes rapidly deteriorate and are super- 
seded by a^jtafe of5liiminished*a<ertne;^s;,c;oncent/ation and cognition, 
humbn'^ss, du\\\n0>{ the sensorium^ narrowed '^tTelTfion^paji; obliter- 
ation g^f memofy function, disorganization of thoughtKontent. and 
the ^spAsi<fn of aff*ecttve" awafene'ss. Behavior rapidly J:)ecomes 
Sutoniatic and j)assive, • ^' * ^ ■ 

Effective leadership and the opportunity for effective action inhibit 
the 'decline'. of mental function. Without these alternatives ganic reac- 
tkrfns and regressed bcluvior increase. , ' ^ 

The recoih phase begins at*-^he end 6f impact. It is charactenzed 
by'the incomplete re^^ifn of emotional expressicr. self-awareness, 
memory processes, and'hehavioi^il control. Memory screening permits 
onlyijHH^ and distorted recall of the stress.. The indivit^ual mod- 
eoteshis^ increased anxiety by s^ekmg dependency relationships. 

S^Ifconcept is ^haiiced. if- performance during stress is, adaptive. ' 
Conversely, awareness 6f maladaptive or unacceptabfe behavior dur- 
ing stress tejids to d^f^age self-esteem and erode self-confidence. 
Inc^viduals who perceive 'their behavior during stress as deviant exper- 
ience sjcvere gililt*op inadequacy upon reassimilatiori4ntQ_the-grDU]^ 
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When group and individual perception of -an individual's conduct 
vary, reassimilatibn may be ;j^otq anxiety provoking or impossible 
due to group rejection. * " , * 

^ Th^ post-traumatic phase, begins when the individual's sense of 
self has been maximally recpnstituted. Orientaliun, psychomotor 

«iction, and affective control are re-established at this time. A 
ed modified recall of the str-ess and one's response to it are avail- 
^^able to consciousness. Successful resolution of this phase involves 
* group reassimilatioiiO^ Jhe sharing of emotionally charged exper- 
iences with others.* Gmikp sharing clarifies distortions and diminishes 
guilt. - ^ 

Unsuccessful resolution results in u?ffavorable self-concepts, chronic 
^ anxiety, giepression, fatigue states, recurrent catastrophe dreams, ^ 
' guilt, anglr, diminished frustration tolerance, and Aggression. Survival 
guilt may *be of different types, e.g.," '-others died for*me and I was^ 
ilnworthy,;' "I^ glad th^t others I was close to. died, so I might 
live". When pres^, such guilt is often dissipated into phobias, * 
defensive ceremonial rituals, tics or the constriction of interpersonaU 
^ relations. Successful resolution of this phase k cc^^ngent tfpon the 
presence of adequate time before exposure tq/jjrther or new impact 
' phases. ^ , 

Tyhurst (1951), .in studying individual reactioffe fo community 
disasters, found ti|at for a^single short term anticipated stress, only 
10-25 p«rce»t of the population functioned in what he termed a 
i^Eool and efficient'^ fashion, 75 percent of the population acted 
stunned and bewrldered but followed instructions;»and thp remaining 
10-25 percent became sevWely confused, aggressive, panic stricken, 
catatonicaJly rigid; or anxious to the point of/immo'bility. This latter 
group showed ^ markedly restricted ability t;^ recall the events df4he 
disaster or- their own conduct during it. , Tyhurst interpreted this, 
memory Loss as a device which permitted the individual to relinquish 
responsibility f6r his unacceptable behavior If such behavior develops 
dunng the relatively short impact phase Jof a naturaj disaster, what 
mighty one reasonably, expect to see as residuals among even the 
healthiest of men exposed to a prolongedimpact phf se? 
• * The Men and the Model 

$0tYndrf)id personality characteristics. The six PWs were all career 

. »milita^y pilots with certain common personality features* They were 

aggressive, assertive^ompetitive, competent, emotionally stiked to 
n..: : .......... ........ _ 



flying, -action oriei(|Bd, idealistic, patriotic, role dominant, sysf 
,orienteckTien who rejected passivity and minimized their own depend- 
ency news* They viewed themselves as absolDte patriarchs of their 
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households and w^re'markedly invested in clearly. defined male aftd 
female voWs, All actively participated in physical conditioning activity 
and expressed great body awareness. # ' 

The captivity -experience. The events occurring during each phase 
of stress describecl beloy are those reported by the men interviewed 
and are illustrative, but not inclusive, of the rather cojnplex pattern 
of demoralization strategy to which th96<^en'were subjected. All 
of the men herein reported were captive for more than five years. 
The following is,a^short composite of this group's experience and the 
men's reactions to it. ' ^ 

The anticipatory phase dftpaptivity. This phase^^ati shortly be- 
fore actual capture. Two men^nticipated dyin^Hpn their planes 
were down, the others during pick-up or escape^m-foot. All of the 
men initially expected death upon capture. The anticipation of es- 
cape was brief in ail instances as capture quickly followed impact 
thus hmiting the opportunity for denial; Rapid capture prevented 

.anticipatory mental wcfk:t5y" obliterating future qjjientation, contin.- 
gency planning, and the illusion of invulnerability. Worry was now 
directed towards the captivity ex^>erience. All men, instead of being 
killed, were immediately and summarily beaten or ridiculed. By, the 
time -of theic arrival at "the Hanoi Hilton" they had forfrmlated 
eftape plans and felt convinced they would be able to honorably 
withstand treatment similar to that which they had already exper- 
ienced by maintaining a be-lHgerent attitude. All reported surprise at 
being placed in soHtary confinement and being se^elessly beaten 
immediately upon amval. They anticipat|d.that if^ysical punish- 

'ment was inflicted, it would be for the pTfrpose of gaining military 
information. Wnen th'ey were beaten, isolated, and further tortured 
(vithout any specific attempt to gain information, the anticipatory 
phase broke ddvyn. The men experienced bewilderment and feelings 
of panic at not being able* to predict future events; Their captors 
purposely disrupted routine, deprived them of sleep, food and medi- 

* cal care. Isolation warped their time sense and'severed their concept 
of group identity. Four of the six men reported a last ditch anticipa- 
tory attempt*^ control; they would provoke their captors into killing 

.them. Provocation yielded total physical restraint'^of prolonged dura- 
tion and close observation. A sense of j^rsonal helplessness began to 
develop and the anticipatory phase of captivity merged intb a pro- 
longed anticipatory-impact phase. Self-concept was ^ased upon 
the fighting man's Code and ^eviancje from .this pattern, although' 
protective, served only to erode their sen^e of personal Identity and 
self-worth. ^ ; 
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Th e Imp act Phase of Captivity 

This phase crystalized* wh^ the PW^joTned'^his group of other 
captives. Impact involved the difficult assimilation of^revious unex- 
pected group behavior patterns. 

New pnsoners were startled By the '*zornbte like" appearance <5X 
their colleagues, as previously described by Segal (1973) and Chgdofr\_ 
(19^^]^/The behavioral norm of the group consisted of anxiety, 
passivity, subservience, and passive-aggression directed toward the 
captors. Attempts to preserve self-identity and military bearing con- 
sisted of activities such as developing secret conjmiinicati^s systems, 
lecture prograrns, organizing a cf^ain of command, and periodic sabo- 
tage. Over time, camp routine became the e)^ected sum of life 
experiences. The potential, for action and the effectiveness of l§*der- 
ship prevented panic reactions from occurring when the man remained ' 
identified with the larger group.' Fear of future sepaV?tion, solitary 
confinement, torture, bodily injury, disease, and group rejection now 
constituted the major anticipated stresses. The men interviewed all 
talked with blunted affect of the guilt they experienced when separa- 
ted from the larger grouj). Panic reactions occurred and information 
concerning other rnen was often given when sensations of helplessness 
became intolerable. One PW wept while recounting a three-day per- 
iod of torture saying he felt worthless because he "talked" to get 
them to desist. "They tortured (another PW) for a week and he 
didn't tell them anything;' Five of .the six PWs felt they had be- 
trayed their comrades by preserving their own pfiysical and psycho- 
logical integrity. They most feared that the North Vietnamese Army 
(NVA) would reveal to the group what they had ^id under torture/ ' 
They were unable to share their panic expefience for fear of group 
rejection and consequently internalized their conduct as a unique • 
personal weakness. The lack of ar group corrective experience resulted ■ 
in five of these men subsequently developing repetitiv-e cat^troi)hic 
dreams, guilt, selective memory deficits, anxiety, or depression. The ^ 
' fear of depnvation^f group identity, the only sustaining force avail- 
able, constituted the major cor^rol exerted^^ the NVA. 

Over time a traditional stress reaction developed. Alertness and 
cognition xvere dolled; numbness, disorganization of thought, mem- 
ory deficn, and increased suggestibility api^ared. Data suggests that 
this mental attitude was maintained 'by the periodic and irregular 
induction of p^nic while the individual was separated from any sup- 
portive groupytructure. Folbwing the disintegration of the panic 
expefience, the only available model for reintegration was the passive 
model provideci by the group. Direckspger, being non-adaptive, 
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internalized. Pnson roles were gradually incorporated into the men's 
personalities through a normal maturational process. 

The impact phase changed dunng the last year of hostilities, be- 
cai^ of differences in the wayJatet captives were treated. In Xhese 
cases the stre5>ses'more nearly approximated those envisioned during 
.the anticipatory phase. These differences in treatment led to some 
disorganization of group process. ^ 

The impact phase persisted through re-entry. The a^lditional stress 
of release, evacuation, physi^ examination, debriefing, return to 
the Continental United States (CONUS), family reunion, resumption 
of military roles, and hero status all prevented recoil from previous 
stress. All of the men viewed the stress of re-entry as.significant. 

A persistent fear that four, of the six men shared, related to how 
they would be viewed by the military and tivilmn population upon 
their return. Their behavior dunng periods of panic evoked feelings 
of shame. Re-entry, medical examination, and debriefing represent^^, 
a threat ^o^^scovery and subsequent group rejection. Group discus- 
sion of panic experiences, therefore, did not occur during re-entry. 
When charges of cooperation with the enemy were filed against sev- 
eral other PWs. these four men experienced a resurgence of guilt,, 
anxiety, and msomnia. These additional stre^f'^f^^di^upted the recoil 
phase of the previous stress that was essential if confliet resolution 
was to occur * ^ 

9 

I ne Recoil Phase 

We believe that five of the six returned PWs are currently in the 
^coil phase of their experiences. ®nly one of the six has reached the 
post-traumatic phase. A case history format, or longitudinal data' 
pi'esentation. although useful, has been rejected so as not to identify 
any of these men. Data represents a group composite at their request. 

Symptoms present during the recoil phase were viewed with differ-, 
ent perspectives by the men and their wives.* Table 1 represents the 
data on cognitive function No attempt has been made to factorially 
weigh or statistically interpret this data. It represents the clinical 
impressions of the evaluating physicians, ^le PW. a!id his* family. 

Confusion was inferred from tTooding of awareness and indecisive- 
ness of action relative to everyday situations such as the ability to 
shop and calculate Time disorientation refers to perception of time 
passage and the planning of activities tc fit a structured schedule. 
Dimimshe^-.yisual motor perception was inferred fronyfceports of in- 
ability to properly drive a motor vehicle and was cOnsipered,,present 
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when men reported being^nable to pa^ i^ir cars, straying ovei the 
centerhne, striking curbs repeatedly^ or having accidefTf5:^minut^on 
-of memory function and assessment of concentration span data were 
obtained by self report, the reports of spouse, and mental status 
testing. ^ 



TABLE 1 . Cognitive Function 



.Wo, of men^ ^ Perceived as Significant by - 

in which Wife 

present Only Only Both Physician 



Symptom 

Contusion present past * 
date of re-entry 

1 , One month • 4 

' 2. Two months 3 
3. More than two months 2 

Disorientation to time' 

1. On^no nth *s duration 4 

2. More thai^ne month 2 

Diminished visual motor 
coordination inferred 
from difficulty with 
driving 5 

DimiTUshed memory function 5 

1. Recent memory 4 

2. Remote memory 1 

% 

Diminished concentration 
span ' 4 

TOTAL . 34 



0 



14 



I 

2 

3 

0 

1 

12 



4 

3 
1 ' 

3 

20 
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This data indicates that significant though often subtle changes in 
cognitive function* are present in the returned PW^ Improvement) in 
cognitive function was steady in most men and was pront)unced after 
sixty days at* home. Confusion cleared early; time sense was well 
integrated in all of the men by eighty days post return. Concentration 
span has increased but ft not fully returned to nornj|l, and memory 
remains somewhat impaired. Visual motor coordination, though 
better, still consfitutes a significant problem. 

Changes in cognitive function were more apparent and disconcert- 
ing to the families than to the men. Concerns centered on possible 
accidents, or the occurrence of embanassing incidents. The wiv.es felt 
it necessary to protect the men by screening data and, in most cases, 
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TABLE 2. Emotional Functiori 





So> of fncn 




Perceived as Significant by 




in which 




Wife . 








present 


Only 


Only 


Both^ 


Physician 


Symptom 




\ 








Marked mood shifts 
F^r^noid ideation 


] 


0 
n 

u 




0 
0 


2 
1 


Aggiessivity f 
Depression ^ 


2 


0 


2 


0 


2 


3 • 


0 ^ 


1 


2 


3 '* 


Fatigue ^ 


* ' 2 


1 


1 

• 


0 


0 


Guilt ^ ' 


, 4 


4 


0 


0 


4 


Phobias*"^ X 


0 


0 


0 


0 . 


♦ 0 


Defensive ntuals , 


* *. 1 


0 


0 • 


0 


1 


Anxiety episodes 


^ 3 ' 


1 


1 


1 


3 


Flashi^acks of camp ^ . 












experiences ^ 




3 


0 


•0 


3 


Intrusions into awareness 


3 


3 




0 


3 


TOTAL . 


24 


12 


8 


3 


' ?2 . 



■ f 

were very helpful jn organizing schedules and limiting exposure to 
external stresses.JOur impressiofi.wte that little recoil took plac^^dyr- 
'ing the period wlj^ cogn|fIv^ function was most- impaired, ^ole 
belfavior dicj.not constitute a problem for the first six to eight weeks' 
post fetunn as both the men and wives realized the va^e of hert*^ 
organizijig functipn. 

It IS importarit to emphasize the subtle quality of the co^itive 
changes present. None of these men Jt^peared grossly incapacitated. 
The picture wa^ not one of organic brain syndromef bjji ratber of 
adaptive slowing, manifested primarily by reduced rat^^f cognitive 
processing and impaired ability for the assimilation of new material. 

Table 2 represents the data on emoty:)nal function. Emotional 
symptoms were recognized and considered important by both hus^ 
band and wife in fewer cases than cognitive symp^ms. Howe>^r^the 
recognition of these symptoms by one orfhe other spouse was high. 
We believe that emotional symptoms were more affectively charged 
and anxiety producing to the couple than cognitive symptoms, and; 
therefore, were handled by mutual avoidance. The fear that such 
symptoms represented significant mental illness was expressed by 
either the husband of the wife "in five of the six families. The PWs 
tendedNp be more co^ncerri^d about ^intrapsychic processes whjl# 
theN^ives expressed more concern about symptoms affecting inter- 
personal behavior. The^couple could easily felate-cognitive symptoms 
to captivity Jj^it were iTnable to view emotional symptoms with .the 
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same perspective. We were impressed that in cases wltere wives were 
advised to openly discuss theif feelings about ?Uch ^mptoms with 
their husb/nds, they were unable tQ do so. Wives seemed to feel that 
cognitive fupctlon would return with timfe but cleply desired assist* 

• ance in dealing with emotionaKdisturbances which they perceived as 
more devastating. Three of the six wives set definite time sche^les 
fo^mprovement and saw divorce as a solution to mterpersonaT diffi- 
culties if this schedule was not met. The time limits, clearly communi- , 

• cated to«>the men, were of less than one year's duration in all cases. 
The changes necessary to fulfill the wives' expectations of improve- 
ment, however. \¥ere not clearly communicated'. 

The mood shifts appeanng in two of the men were somewhat 
unusua[>nd represented bipolar emotional-cognitive swings. One pole 
of the axis was characterized by purposeful ''doing" activiry coupled 
with enthusiasm and future planning, increased faitiily participation, 
and emotional closeness between family members. The other pofe 
was represe-nted by withdrawal from the family, disas?ociation'from_ 
group activity, a pessimistic future onentation, and increased he 
and accusatory behavior directed at family members. "Both m^j^ho, 
experienced thesg^mptoml^ould move from one po^itugm to the 
other ^n a rrj^tter of minutes. The swings were in many instances * 
triggered by what the men perceived as rejection by their wives. The 
wives responded to the swings with initial caring, then wirfTaoger, 
' and finally by emotional withdrawal. As the wives increased their 
emotional distance, the children also withdrew from their fathers ' 
and paired with their mothers. 

Paranoid ideation, in the classical sense, was present rn only one 
PW, and was well encapsulate?! in his personality. As best we can" 
^"asTrr^ft^in it repfesents'a tr^it present prior to his cSptiiJly. It pervaded 
his lifestyle and was difficult for his wife and family to d^al witht for 
example he would meticulously total^prchases as he i#t ?ll people' 
were out to swindle him. He demanded written explicit contracts for' 
simple transactions and interfered in his cliildr^n's normal play with- 
other youngstefs^hom he felt were attempting to capitalize on his . 
own ''communitystatus'*. 

The physical aggres^ivit^^ present in two, men occurred. Irt^imes of 
, frustration and in no case seemed premeditated. It wSs directed, as 
best we know, only towards fafrrily members and usually irt circum- 
stances where their inaction wasVnterpreted as ''defiance**. Behavior- 
ally, except for one slap which produced marked guUt feelings in the 
shoving was the most commor^ form of physical aggressivity.^ 
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Tfi^^-M^ves j)tSled that such behavior did not occur in their husbands 
pnor to captivity. ^ * 

The symptoms of depression observed in three men were reactive 
i^type^and mild-to-moderate in severity. Depression symptoms in- 
cluded intermittently depressed mood, cyclical thinking, episodic 
tearfulness while alone, which was controllable, and feelings of inade- 
quacy. In no cas? did a picture of endogenous or agitated depression 
develop. Suicidal ideation was not present in any of these men. Two 
of three men experiencing these symptoms were able to actively 
discuss them with their wives who responded in a supportive fashion. 
Althougli all men reported fatigue to varying degrees, excessive fatigue 
for which no apparent physical basis could be found occurred in 
only two men. These 'two both reported the depressive -symptoms 
dc^cnbed above and perceived their tatrejue differently than the other 
men. Our opinion was that the fatigue took on a clearly adaptive 
function which prohibited the men from enga*ging in stressful social 
events. , ^ ^ 

Ginlt was pronounced in four of the six naep. It remaint^d unstated , 
to *the families but was openly discussed with the authors after a 
relatiohship o( trust had-deVeloped. Wives.seemed totally unaware of 
Its presence. The guilt centered on reactions while in thd camp. The 
guilt ansing from self-percefved shamefulrress nfl^e post re^nt^- 
group cohesion diftlcult. It enhanced each man's sense of isolation 
and blocked acceptance of his ne>v role. The authors feel that there is 
a direct relationship between the guilt expressed and the currently ^ 
present memory deficits 'which impede progress into ?he post- 
traumatic phase. Attempts to bind this guilt in three of the men have 
resulted m anxiety episodes W^ile the fKijrth man' evolved an almost 
delusionj^l system to explain his behavior\\one of the men are able 
to emotionally relate their behavior- to ttfat of their fellow captives. 
T^hc guilt engendered dunng th^Mj^e of family reintegration, to be 
•discussed later in the paper. I|^^ed entirely different in both ijs 
severity and psychic importi " , • ' 

Although no phohjias. per se, were present, one man did develop 
the detensive ritual-6f formally pledging allegiance to a small Ameri- 
can flag every day upon arising and retiring. Anxiety episodes occurred 
in 311 of the men but were deemed significaQ j^in *On ly three. One man. 
who clearly understood the relationship between his own sensation^ 
of guilt'and the development of subsequent an^xiety. did not reveal tts 
presence Jo his famil>. One man denied anxiety, yet his vvife reported 
his suddenly developing tremulousness. an jp/)rehejisive facial appeals 
^ance. and wet hands. The third man was able to openly discuss his 
anxtety with his family and sbught help in unders^^anding its origin. 
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Three of the men reported both flashbaclcs of camp experiences 
and mtrusive thmking similar to that described by Horowitz and 
Beeker (July 1971, November 1971) and Horowitz et, al., (1972);* 

• ,The flashbacks were episodes during whieh the men felt as if they 
were' physically still in captivUy in North Vietnam;These were^short 
term ^nd followed by cognitive awareness of the^misperceptioh. The 
mtrusive thmking was characterised by the sudden appearance in 
consciousness of pr^ious events which were recognjzed as having^ 
occurred in the past. One man found himself suddenly Attempting to" 
pickup grapefruit jyice, which he ^spilled on his kitl|en floor, and 
dnn^'it from his hands. He felt he was back in his cell and that the 
/j\iice was essential to his survival and'not to be wasted. He was rela- 

^ tively complacent emotionally to the flashback, and merely 'said, 
^ ''they. (NVA) really get to you affter a whjle!'. Another man reported 
mtrusive recall of intg/changes with an i^t^rrogak)r, while driving his ^ 
automobile. He refocused his-tfynking on reality only after his wife * 
yelled that he wa^ straddling the centerline of the highway. These 
phenomena occur most frequently in settings physically similar to 
those expenenced during the innprisonment. SmaU white room^and 
concrete floors seemed to be the most evocative stimuli, for tlteir 
^ppe^ance. 



TABLES. Social Function 



No. oimen Perceived as Significant by 

in which pw Wife /-^..^^^^ 

present . Only ' Only . foj^ Physician 



ySymptom 

Detenoration of social 
habit . ** 

Verbally aggressive inappro- 
priate social behavior ^ 

Fear of crowds 

Anger aroused by sight of 
Orientals 

TOTAL 



U 
4 

1 

8 



Table 3 represents data on social functioning. Two men exhibited 
marked disregard fbr conventional social customs. They 'ate with 
great rapidity, scraped food from the plates of other family members, 
walked about the house in underclothing, lett bathroom doors open, 
They did not initially perceive their behavior as unusual and 
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made no apology for it. The wives at first remained silent, but within 
a period of two to three' weeks confronted the men about this behav- 
ior. The situation improved duamatically in one case and somewhat 
in the second. It remains an issue with the latter couple and now 
seems to represent a passive aggressive weapon the man uses to dimin- 
ish his v^ifVs social expectations of him. 

bn^e man exhibited markedly aggressive verbal behavior directed , 
toward .any female friend of his wife. He deeply resents her having 
any close fnends and has expressed concern that she has been involved 
in lesbian relationships while he'^wSraway. This same man exhibits 
grossly inappropriate social behavior when stressed.'.On one occasion,' 
Nvhile attending a party, he loudly announced he didn't want to be 
around a group, of ''freaks" and left. 

Four of the six men are still apprehensive in crowds. Inltwo cases, 
4h1s fear has served, the' useful function of permitting the wife the 
opporftinity to support the PW. In ortly one case did the fear initially 
prevent group activity upon return. 

One PW reported the sudden emergence of anger upon seeing 
certain 'Onentals. The reaction was not common to all Orientals 
encountered b^ut seemed specific to those with facial* features or 
mannerisms similar to those of one of his captors. The anger was 
never directly expressed and resulted in no confrontations. - 

Disordered social function was viewed as significant by the wives 
more frequently than the PWs and.was not usually an area of mutual 
concern 'or discussion. Persistent disruption seemed ^o represent an 
area for expressing other marital conflicts. *' 

Table 4 represents data oh family relations. Readjustment diffi- 
culties seemed most manifest m family, relationships. Five of the 
sioc -returnees, after a short period of dependency, rapidly reassumed 
their dominant roles. Fq^^an interval of two to three weeks they 
relie'd on their wives to reonent them to changes which had occurred, ^ 
then suddenly reasserted strong control over the family. Wives who 
had previously handled finances, made decisions about the children, 
purchased houses, ete., were now expected^to'tum "executive func- 
tion", over ffelheir husbands. 1>iree of the wives expressed resentment 
atjhe husband's control of -.the children, "as if an outsider had come 

and begun ordering th^ about". The fnaleness and femaleness of 
tasks be-came an important issue. One wife, for example, was forbid- 
den to garden because^! wa§ '"man's work". Her Hking for the 
activity was not considered a releva)^t issue by her husband. The men 
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assumed control of the male children, but' often left the, female 
children to their mothers. * ' 



- TABLE 4. Family Relations 





Ao. of men 




Perceived as Sigrtificant by 




in which 


' PW 


We 






w 


present 


Only 


Only 


Both ' 


Physician 


Family role of PW 












1. Dominant 


5 


0 


0 . 


5 




" 2, Passive ^ 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Mantai Relations 












1. Viewed as satisfactory 


2 


0 


0 


2 


* 2 


2. PW jealous of spouse 


2 


0 


• 2 


0 


2 


3. PW suspicious of spouse 


2 


0 


2 ' 


•0 


2 


4. PW excessively con- / 












trolling of spouse 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


5. Confbct with children 


2 


* 0 


. 2 


0' 


2 


6. Hoarding behavior 


1 


0 


1 


0 


^ 1 


Communication 










1. Langutfje skills 


' ^1 


•1 1 


0 


, 0^ 


1 


2 Interpersonal 


4 




2 


0 


• 4 ^ 


TOTAL 


21 


3 


11 


•7 . 


15 ^ 



One man remains dependent on his wife for decision making. He 
has had no difficulties with his children, and there ^seems to be 
little tension between the couple. He seems quite happy with his 
role in the family, and jJans to assume more responsibility wh^ 
hW has "caught up". Altlrough his present role is different from his 

. previous one, it appe ars adaptive toju m at ihis time. I . ^ 
Only two of the sf^TcOuplesviewed their.rriHrital relationship as 
currentl^atisfactory. TwoVives felt that their husbands were exces- 
sively jflK)us and sdspicioys of them. Mileage checks on odometers, 
phone calls Xo stored, and repetitive mterroga^ons pertaining t6 
simple business cominunicayons with male store pei«onnel, exemrpli; 
fied this 'behavior. One of fhese men became totally/ controlling of. 
his -wife's behavioi^and refused* for se^al months, to let her out of ^ 
his sight. He' bought h et clothes, sat> t the hairdresser iWfff her/ 

' and forbade individual social cotitacts.*^HiS'wife hag. responde.d by. 
totally abandoning her previous rple, developing migraine headaches, 
and gaining forty pounds. These,' same two -men are having marked 
difficulty with their children who have either paired with thejf moth- 
ers or acted out their emotional.difficulties. * 
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One man evidences severe hoardmg behavior which initially devel- 
oped during his captivity. He refuses to discard objects, saves string 
and tinfoy, and is writing his memoirs on the backs of small SQxaps 
of paper. 

\ht choice of suitable words constitutes a^ problem for one man, 
his difficulty is more cognitive, ^e., the nammg of obj^ts, than, 
interpersonal. Four of the men are having difficulty with interpersonal 

• 'forms of communication. The* difficulty lies primanly in their inabil- 
ity to understand the affective content of language and to process its 
nonverbal component. Thejr responses are concrete and directed 

I ^ only to words actually spoken. Eor exajmple, one man was asked by 
his wife if. he would like to. walk along » beach as they had early in , 
their marriage. She saw the moment as romantic and had often 
ftintasized this stroll during his absence; he sirtiply responded, *'no, 
too many mosquitos"* She became sad and withdrew. Several weeks 
later he still was perplexed by her sudden change in mood. 

The wives attached far more importance to family difficulties than, 
the men, who were often unable, to perceive that they even exis^jd. 
The wives ranked the problems in the foUowiug.^ descending order 
of severity , - 

1. Emotional isolation from their husbands 

2. Inability" to feel important to their husband. 

3. Their husband's emqtional deafness to them. 

4. Difficulty in sharing control of their children. - • 
5^. Role reversal from their previous pattern. 

• SociaLisolation. 
7. Fear of emotional breakdown in tht^ir husband, children, or 
themselves. ' 

The magnitude 'of these emotional issues may shed some lighf on 
the increased divorce rat© of PWs pr^iously reported. 

One man, shortly after his return, acquiescpd to his wife's desire: 

* that he have a vasectorfiy. Later he became quite upset about his « 
sterriity and equated her request to involuntary castration. '-'She 
finished ti^e job they (the NVA) had been trying to do t)n me for 
years.'' Thrs couple was able over time to resolve this issUe in a 
satisfactory^anner. \ ^ • ' 

, ' Concerns abput work are p^res^nted in Table Sr-Thr-ee of the men 
ext>ressed apprehension ^out not being able to perform well at 
thei^r present jobs.^Perhaps the general concern wa^ best expressed by 
one man^ who said, "T understand a jet manual but all this paperwork 
about ptJople really .throws me'\ The strangeness of the new 4ask,' 
lack of previous experience with such duties, (difficulty witft memory 
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and concentration, and the fear of failure all focused on the issue of 
job performance. All of the men spent long hours "studying'*^ the 
new iob and continually assessing their performance. Therapeutic 
effprrs were directed toward getting them ^to go home at reasonable 
hours. Four men were ^nsure if they were able to rettim to work^nd, 
two felt thejr indecisiveness v^uld preclulle'satisfactory adj'usfflfent/ 
The men were much more concerned with this aspect of their jiyes 
than their wives. Except for two cases where self-imposed evening 
work supplanted family life, all of the wives were helpful and sup- 
portive toward their husbands. Work represented th.e first external 
assessment of their functional capacities, which they viewed as being 
synonomous vidth s'elf-wortJ^ ^ 

TABLES. Work' ' 



t 


No. of men 
in which * 




Perceived as Signigcant by 
Wife 




■ present * 


Only 


Only 


Both 


"^^ysician 


Ability to function at 










1 


present job 


3 - 


1 


0. 


' 2 


4 


Able to return to work 


. 4 


2 


0 


2 


0 


Indecisiveness 


3 


2 


1 


. 0 


0 


TOTAL 

^ % 


.1^0 


5 


1 


4 


6 



One man elected to return to college rather than a military role. 
He experienced additional difficulties as his group identification with 
college students was pr^btically impossible. Except 'in this one case, 
all of .th^ men performed their work function satisfactorily. Only 
one of the six men seen has returned to flying status. He was the one 
individual whdse wife's role had not changed during his absence and 
"who was considered by the author's to have reached the post-traumatic 
phase. * ' ' 

• Depressive- symptomatology is presented in Table 6. As "previously 
stated, three men 4vere felt to h^e reactive depressivfe symptoms. . 
Initial insomnia tended to abate allring the first mor^h of return. 
One. man experienced sleep disrupting nightmares clearly related to 
his captivity experience, while two ^Others experienced ncfn-sleep dis- 
rupting catastrophic dreams centering on themes of punishment, or 
subservience. For example, one man reported dreaming Of a partially 
edentufed captor who 'Maughs at me w[\i]e Vm as[eep".]The -absence 
of diminished sexual function or clear psychophysiological disorders 
at "this time should be noted. Depressive symptoms Were readily 
apparent to both husba^id and wife. • . v / ' ^ 
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TABLE 6. Depressive Symptomatology 



Perceived as Sig^i^cant by 



No. of men 
in which 
present 



POW 
Only 



me 

Only 



Both 



*hysician ' 



Insomnia 
1 
2 



Early AM awakening 
'Sleep continuity 
disorder 

a. with nightmares 



b. without mghtm^res 

3. DifTicully falling asleep 

4. ^ Catastrophic dreams 

^ Disturbance of Appejjle 

1. Hyperphagia % 
* 2. Hypopiiagia 

Di|Tiirushed*sexual function 
Suicidal id«atioii 

Qear-psychophyaological > 

reactions 
Significant physical disability 
Identf^catiop wrtti aggressor^ 
Intermittently depressed 

n/ood^ . * 

Cyclical thinking 
Episodit tearfulness 
Feelings of inadequacy 
Excessive fatigue » . ^ 

TOTAL 



\ 
2. 

3 
3 
3 
3 

3 ' 
36 



0' 

0 
0 

0 
2 

0' ' 

0 

0 

0.' 
0 ^ 

0 
^0 
"0. 




1 



1 

l' 

1 

0 

2 
I 
1 

0 

.0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

^ 

0 
0 

•9 



4 

0 

1 
1 

0 
1 

0 

Jd 

0 
0 

0 

9 

0 

1 

0, 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

18 



5 
1 

2 
1 
1 

0 
2 

2 
1 
i 

0 

0 

1 

0 

■ 1 

2 

3 
3 
3 

f 

3 

34 
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Post-fr 



raumatic Phase 



We believe only one' of the men teen has at thisTlme reached the 
po^-lraunTatic phiex)f^iS'«tress reaction. Several factors distinguish 
him from the of her PWs. He had reA extensively about the captiv- 

'ity. experience because his father had l>een a during World War' 
11. He'arid his wife \^ere both raised in the towaWwhich he returned. 
I^e retumedHo an extended rahiily system which had perjnitt^d his 
wife to maintain her previous role in his absence. His only child, a 

p'Son, had several relatives who functioned a/ surrogate fathers yrrd 
who posfpss value systems siijijlat to his own5i 

His insightv' gained from- his father's |PW experience, p?rmitte4 
him ^o correcfly anticipate' the stresse^.of captivity and thereby 
raaintaiOpiiisintemaf controls. He did not feel guilty over his bjehavfor 
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^ and conduct in^pPfrfeven though it was basically simila^to that o£% 
.the other ?^^^j0^i\s perception of captivity seemed more accurate^ 
than the others and he did not f^obliged to be a hero. Wll^a«re^. 
of the men stated in the media tha| he would return to capW^R^ if . 
necessary, this man's reaction'was. **he must be crazy". He wasfbie 
to share his experiences with his wife and parents and had^a father 
who could Telate to them. His cognitive, psychomotor, arid affective 
control have all reti/fned to normal. 

Comlusion?^ and ,RecQmmendatfons 

- The reactions of this group of P\\Ls and their families may provide 
guidelines which will be of use in evaluating other PW families. 
^ SuperficiaHy. Xhey seem to have made a good re-entry. On initial 
contact at this time, the majority would appeat n^'tiifferent than 
the population at large. However, cognitive deficits become apparent 
y..^^^^ .as Ihe length of contact increases. The early confusion has abated, 
^ff'V^it memory deficits, diminished attention span, and visual motor* 
icocfrdination persist. ^ 
We feelievar thorough evaluation-or early psychotherapeutic inter- 
vention will be difficult because of the .Suspicion, distorted self- 
concept, lack of trust, guilt, and feat o/ insanity that these men ^ 
fiarbor. In our experience, conftct with the wives has provided the 
best-means of reaching the men and aiding their families. None of {he 
men v¥e seen would have ''submitted to psychiatric interroga- 
tion", ware it not for the sense of 'trust their wives evidenced in the 
authors. In'* any future re-entry program, coijtact with ihi wives 
should be a^:tively established prior to the men's return. 

Psychiatric s^^mptoms in the returning PW were not readily appa- 
rent to casual observation and were not initially available through 
the s'^f-report of the meri. Many of the men actively tried to conceal 
^nful reactions from the psychiatric teams who initially saw them. 
Their symptoms persisted and the men became amenable to treat- ' 

f 

indicated significant intrapsychic distress jrf the returned PW were. ^ 
^ jealousy of spouse, cyclical mood swings,' physicaPaggFjsssivity, ' 
defensive rituals, anxiety episodes, deterioration of social habits, 
verba^y aggressive or socially inappropriate behavior, excessively .con- 
trolling behavior, marked conflicts with children, hoarding be|iavior, 
• ^ and catastrophic dreams.* . ^ J^^^^""^^ * 

'Intrapsychic conflicts such as survival guilt, feelings of* worthless- *' 
ness, depression, and fear of insanity were expressed only after a 
relationship of trust developed with the physician. 



ment only b^au^e of the manifestation of the symptoms in marital 
and family relations. Behavioral symptoms which we believe best 
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Psychoth^peutic^strategies which s^med usefilljwere all* drrectcd- 
towards »<^mitting the men to move through the recoil into the 
post-tiWmat^c phase. - 

Wrve|^were enccjuraged to communicate directly and patterns of 
miscommuhication were explored with each member of thQ,.couple 
separately. The men were encouragad to work through their feelings 
, of humihatiorn, guilt, and shame. Initially the therapists took a direc- 
tive role which provided structure for conflict situations. Later they 
were able tojnove toward a more non-directive supportive position. 

Clariftcation of role and self-mage distortions, passive-aggressive 
anger, fear 'of dependency and inability to trust, survival guilt, 
~'™"-'4i;ir^f insanity were important therape-utic issues for the men. 

Clanfication of role depnvation, inability to share children, feel- 
ings of useiessness and inadequacy, social isolation, distortions of 
communication, and unrealistic expectations were important thera- 
peutic issues for the wives. 

Direct therapist mvoivgment in work situations and questions perti- 
nent to job performance were considered useful by the men. 

The nature of the therapy contract was finest uoorthodox. When 
tho. men refused to come to the psychiatric clinic, they were seen in 
restaurants at luncinor. in their offices. Nc^-official psychiatrfc records 
were kept and home visits were often made. The therapists raf>i(% 
found thQms^Wes deeply and dirfectly involved in th^ men's family 
lives. 

Although several attempts to initiate group therapy or group dis- 
cussions ^e^^ made, no group formed. Only the man who had reached 
•ihe^ post-traumatic phase o^lTT?N adjustment was willing to talk in a 
group setting about the things that troubled him. The other men 
Qatly refused group therapy bat were desirous of maintaining 
"limited'V'sociar' contact with each other. Each of themen, how- 
ever, told the therapist that he could shape information aooUt himself 
with the others pro\uded his'identity was not divulged. Thus, a group 
process "in absentia'' was created. " 

Retrospe^vely . these particular men and their wivef'felt that 
the return of the PWs to QftNUS was too rapid and that reunions 
were toxx abrupt. The men wished to know more about what their 
wives had experienced and the wojnen felt that assurance^ of their 
husbands' htalth by receiving hospitals had made their appreciation 
of the men's emotional problerns difficult. Both regretted that no 
group structure was initially implemented and botbLWere desirous of 
information concerning the total group's pjogresrafter re-entry.* 

Our impression is that the iilli ii^^iF lumiUf^H it made by Chodoff 
(1966) and ^gal (1973) would hJve been useful for these men. 
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We believe. tbe 'data -presented indicate;that the following assumpn 
tions, programs/and action^ would be useful in the creation of futurfe 
re-enlf^ programs: ; * ^ • • , * ^ ' 

• 1 . Psychiatric symptoms wiU be present in most of the returning 

men. ' I ' . 

2. These symptoms ar^ directly related to the gross stresses of 

captivity. , * , r ^ 

3. Symptoms are best viewed as normal reactions to abnormal, 
situations, \ <• > 

4; ^The returning mea will h^ve difficulties in* seeking ^p^ychiat- 

nc help. ' / • ' 

5. Marital and faii|^ly diffKjukies post re-entry are likely to occUr 
and may -represent the best opportunities to enga§e/the PW in 

treatment. ^ / ' - * " ' 

6. 'Severe intrapsychic distress may be externally un^pparent 
but can be/eadily inferred from t?iose^prominent.be1qaviorab patterns 
previously mentioned. ' ^ ^ . , 

7. Close the^apeuUc alliance with. the wives •and. children, prior 
to the retuf/i of, the ^n' greatly facihtates the post re-entry- use of ^ 
helping ag'enCiesj3y ^f^™lie$. * • ^ , " , 

8. Home'coming shpuld itself be considered ^ significant stress 
and planned for accordin^y. 

9. Re-entry groups prior .to family reunion, though difficuJt to 
initiate, are essenUal and should deal«.witlj the sharing of prison 
experiences, description of panic reactions^ and the clear acc^ptajice 
of in-camp beha«oAbj authority figures. Opportunity to ventilate\ 
anger should^be provided. Such group interaction will increase both 
self-concept am group identity aftd, diminish survival guilt. 

10. Information to diminish cultural shocked the briefings on. 
•cunent family 'status given prior to re-entry we're viewed as helpful 
by the^e men. ^ ' ' 

11. The confi'dentijlity^of psychiatric records is a major faptor 
in obtaining the )rust of these men. . - * 

12. Men should be oriented to^their new jpbs and havfe a n^n- 
threarejiing'liaison person to whorp they could turn for information. 

13. Medical and dental treatment programs, should be well under- 
way prior to family reunion. , , * f 

\A. 'Sppnsors for the ^an upon his retym to- duty greatly dimin'\ 
ished^e-entfy fear. ^ . - - 

The W-dilTalyrincipal of any re-entry progran« must xtm^\x^ prlmiim 
non nocere. ' ^ • . 

* 
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Introduction 

Historically, the prisoner of war experience has usually been viewed - 
retrospectively, with interest focused primarily upon the returnee's 
physical*and emotjonal adjustment and* in particular, mortality and 
morbidity rates TBeebe. in preparation, Cohen & Cooper. 1954: 
Nefzger. 1970) Still \other investigators have examined the occupa- 
tional* and educationaT" adjustment of returned prisoners of war 
fSchein* Singer & Cooley. 1960)^However, none of these studies has 
explored the dynamics of post-repatriation adjustment of families of 
the returr^d prisoners of war and the role Oi the family in the re- 
turnee's.adjustrhent, > ^ ,1 

The few studies which have examined family adjustment after 
wartime -separations have been limited to adjustiYients following 
World'War II fBoulding. 1950. Reeve^^. 1947), Family adjustment to 
separation and reunion in Wprld War II was examined*in depth la a 
landmark -audy by Reuben Hill (.1949). Hill observed that readjust- 
ments during reunion were problematic for both the husb^d and wife, 
as we!! as for the children. * 

Although these studies pointed up diffiAilties which ernerged aftar 
long periods of separation, they did not make specific reference tcfthe 
/etumed\Rysoner of waY (RPW,) and his family. Only recently with 
the return jpf American prisoners of war (RPWs) from Southeasjl Asia 
has thpe'b;&en an opporturfity to gain any knowledge of these families. 
After' iiJki) *a'n unpr^tretftnted and prolonged period of family ^ 
separation with its conconntant stresses, it seems probable th^t, 
, «cadjustm,ent probleyn*? would occuf when th^ families W4>fe reunited. 
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Predictions of family difficulties ToUowing prolonged absence of a 
husband or father who has been held prispner during wartim^have 
been reported in thetec^nt literature. HaftWnd ?^alone (1973) on the 
basis of their continuing work with PW/MIA families, predicted that 
"mantel and fkmily difficulties post Wentry are likely to occur' . They 
emphasized thatthis readjustment period '\ . . may represent the best 
opportunity to engage the. POW in treatment". In a larger compre- 
hensive study of the adjustment of PW/MIA'-families prior to r^on, 
McCubbin, Hunter and Metres (1973) pointed out that any^Wiula 
for reunion must include the compfex adjustments and stresses wlfich 
the families experienced during the"* separation period. They went on 
to predict that the probability of major adjustments in famijy roles 
woufcl be high and tija^ these role readjustments, as well as the families' 
expe9tations for the reunion, wi3ul<J affect the quality of the 

readjustment. ' *m ^ ' 

Vietnam RPW family's readjustment process ma^be more 
omplex than that of the typical World War II servicema/i's family 
rim^ily because of the unpreged^ntec^duration of the separation, 
time during which the Tamilies. flUir membersr and society had 
changed. These factors Jmade reunion somewhat unique and, there: ^ 
fore, increase the importance of understanding the process'of reinte- 
gration, as well as the importance of evaluating the potential services 
'tfieeded to assist thdse men and their families. The specific focus of 
- this paper is the initial readjustment of RPW families of the Vietnam 
conflict followmg'reunion. It is assumed that the manner and speed 
with which the families adjusted dunng the homecoming period and 
during the initial months of reunion would, to some degree, aid in tbe 
pre(Jictioa,of the long-term adjustment of the individual returne.e and 
his family. - . - , 

Proce(^re 

One opBortunity ^to View the initial stages of family adjustment was 
offepM^to t)ie Centef fpr POWlStud'ies staff through attendanoe at a 
■^ries of retreats held during the summer of 1973 for families of 
^rvicemen rnissing' m action (t4lAs). liste-d prisoners of war (PWs). 
and returned prisoners o.f war (RPWs). Thest retreats occurted approx- 
imately fouMo SIX months^subsequent to ^ returnees' homecorning 
and ,can)e'^at a j^mcture in the 'RPW's family fead>ustment-when the 
intensity of public demands upon Ihe RPW had iytgm to subside.' 
This was a time when many RP)V families were* tak^g stock of their 
situations; it w,as a prelude to a retura to military and family duties 
after long periods of.confinement, and hospitalizati6ri. 
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*^ Information for this study was gathered through informal mler- 
v*iews and group discussions with 2t returned pnsoners of war and 
their wives TTie couples were m attendance at one of five week-long 
religious retreats sponsored by a non-profit organization A total of 
26 returhees. 21 of whom were marned and five of whom were single, 
came to-the retreats. These men represented all three military services: 
'civilian returnees were also in attendance. 

Interviews and discussion groups were conducted or led by three or 
four members of. a team of behavioral scientists, consisting of a 
psychiatnst.^ threi& psychologists, two social workers, and three 
ministers, and^supported by thrq^e youth counselors. The leaders 
provided structure and general direction for the group/ ^ith an 
emphasis upon two genera' themes* (1 ) What the families had exper- 
ienced in the last six morilhs since reunion, and* (2) What the families 
wer^, planning f«r the future. 



V. 



■ • ^ Findmgs\ 

Initial Reactio,ns At the outset. theVturnees were only superficially 
willing to discuss"their pe^rsonal experiences. 'they appeared ufisure as 
to how open they ought to be within such a group and were clearly 
hesitant to share any very personal or private experiences. The wives-, 
on the other hand, at the start wefe hiore willmg to discuss their 
personal situations. As the discussions prbgressed however, the wives 
became conspicuously quiet, allowingitheir husbands to voice their 
thoughts and feelings It appeared as if tne wives felt that they had had 
thgr say many tim*s during their hu^T)ands' absences and wished now 
tgrallow .the men to ?arry the responsibility of the discussion*. The 
wives pri'manfy provided non-verbal cues of acknowledgement to* the. 
topics being discussed. 



^er. ' 



With ^ssyrances from the group that adjustment difficulties 
separation were seemij^y "normaP' pr comqfionplace expenences 
^ among returnees and v^es, the coupler were more willing to explore"^ 
. .what sej^ed to t^enl to be Righly sensitive and p^ersonal areas. A few 
indicated' thaV they were having extensfve adjustment problems but 
were 4sterpined to resolve them on theiiQown; a few felt that marital 
couns^lin^' was necessary, and had decided to seek 'it. In one C3^e a 
couple came to the group feeling that they had ^rown too far apart in 
'their pg'sonal goals and' values bvtfr tTie ye^r^they questioned the 
potential for reconciliation of their differences but still app^eared ■ 
motivated to discuss their problems with^he goal of^eeking solutiyis 
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Dual Responsibilities Public rs The Family As the discussions 
proceeded, the men seemed to welcome the opportunity to focus 
their attention on personaj matters This became most evident as they 
discussed the tremendous pressures 'they had been under to make 
numerous public appearances. Most \yf the returnees noted that they 
fell an overwhelming sense of duty to report to the Amencan people 
what took place in the^^risoner of war camps. More importantly, they 
felt d commitment to the American people who had done so much to 
bring them home and to give them a warm homecoming TTiey felt 
obligated to respond to the public clamor for appearances and 
speeches. Many of the rttufnees reported feeling ''swallowed up'' by 
the treqiendous demand for their attention, and indicated that it ha^ 
taken jje\eraUmonths for them to learn to say ''no" to such r||uests 
without associated feelings of guilt for having"'let someone domi'' or 
for having "hjart*' someone's feelings. While it is not* difficult to 
understand th^ intensity of the returnees' sense of obligation, it also 
appeared that this feelirfe'of moral obligation was in par^ased on 
their perceived unproductivity during the many years' of IherTconfine- 
menl They seemed to feel that the public appearances offert^ them 
the opportunity to make up, in part, fo^ their "lost time", and 
represented the initial step towards becoming once again respected 
and contnbuting members of the community 

This emotional attachment to the pu^ic seemed to lead to feelings 
of detachment /rom the families. Many of the wives reported feeling 
somewhat dismayed by. md Resentful- of. the numerous demands;' 
placed on their husbands, who. in some cases, reported having spent 
only two or three evenings alone with their famihe^mpce their return. 
After the extended enforced separation due to captivity, many of the 
wives felt 'these demands to be more than they wanted to tolerate. 
Several of\he returnees revealed that their conscientiousness toward 
pleasing theV)^blic became a legitimate excuse for setting aside the 
necessary farriH^' rea^ustment issues which demanded their attention. 
Many of the men viewed the retreats as an opporturlity to change this 
situation and refocus tl^eirattentions on their personal and family lives. 

Praise for Operation Homecoming and the Military Assistance 
Programs A*^ group, the. returnees and their families expressed 
praise for the manner in which Operation Homecoming was handlld. 
Prior "to return, the men had viewed repatriation and reunion with 
their families as potential problem areas since many of them did not 
know what to expect Hoviever. for the most part, they were 
pleasantly surprised. After years of deprivation and longing to return 
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home, the men were overwhelmed by the warm* and generous wel^^Tne 
they received and by tJhe thoroughness and the efficiency with wru± 
their return was planned 'and execufed.* They felt^ the medical 
evaluation program was comprehensive and' th*a| every effort was 
made to assist them in their planning for the future. 

The majority of the returnees also expressed appreciation for the 
connnued efforts of the casualt> assistance and family assistance 
progrim> on behalt of the families during the men's absences. These 
programs established by the Individual sen ices, were designed spe- 
cifiJ^lv to provide coifffhuoui service to and liaison with the families 
ol sj^^rvicemen missing in action or prisoners of war Although tl^ere 
were some notable exceptions to the generally aiiequ^te lev^l of 
-assistance bv the military . Jjhe'group members, by and large, thought 
the tiamilies were relaHvelyVell cared for 

Role Readjustments 'The wives described how difficult it was for 
their husbands to adjust to their spouses' new-found independence. 
Many ol' the wives descnbed their own personal growth in response to 
the requirements which were inherent in their husbands' absences 
such as dealing with family finances and legal matters pertaining to 
the familv . leaminghow to negotiate and transact all business in behalf 
of the familv> and single-handedly raising the children Some of the 
husbands reported that they had initially felt **unneeded'' because 
their households had beerwivanaged so well in their absences. A few 
wive\ struggled to hold' on to their role as heads of the households, 
and Where this occurred, the returnees continued to feel left out and 
'^iSiimportant'' as fathers and husbands. One wife, representative of ^ 
those few who did not wish to give up her control of the household, 
expressed her ambivalence about her husband's retifrn, she was not 
sure she wanted him back. In this situation her husband view^ed him- 
self as the intruder ih a family that seemed to function without h.im. 

More typical cTf this group's expenence were the families who 
reported the renegotiations which occurred and the movement 
towards sharing responsibilities etjually between spouses. Husbands, 
more than ever before, began to accept their wives as ''equ^t-pSTtners.'' 
In acknowledgement of the wives' independence andautonom^ which 
developed d^unojg their husbands' absences, the returnees expressed a 
greater bareness bf and respect for the wives' capabilities. 

Coyicern Jor Their Children In the discussion groups the couples 
expressed their coftcCTn for their children's adjustment and questioned 
what impact the whole expenence would have upon their children's 
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futures. For example, a number of the couples with boys expressed 
their concern over the absence of a strong male model during the 
fathers captivity, even though for marty of these families' there had 
been a male figure with whom the boys could identify: a grandfather, 
uncle, coach, scout leader^pistor or neighbor. 

Some specific criticisms were voiced by several, returnees in regard 
to their children. While many were>very pleased with their children's 
development, a few expressed disapproval of the seemingly question- 
able behaviors acquired in their absence. The^UclcaLiespect for 
authonty shown by their children was high 9^ the list of the returnees'^ 
complaints.. Several mentioned the conspicuous absence of **sir"'and 
"ma'am'' as a means of formal address. Although some mentioned the 
long hair and unusual mode of theif children's dress, these, did not 
appear to be serious cnticisms. The exposure of their children's 
behavfor was detenfively challenged by the mothers as undue criticism 
of their own performairce as disciplinarians. 

Many returnees reported that after initial minor conflicts -were re- 
solved, they were gradually able to resume the role of father and head 
of thg^ousehold. One mother, recalling the reaction of her son who 
felt relieved by~his"fatTieFsTesumpTion of authorityT^oted^er son 
saying, "I'm glad I n5 longer have to negotiate everytime a decision is 
made, around the house." On the other hand, a few wives discussed 
how difficult it was for them to have to share the discipline of the 
children and accept father's 'authoritative role, These wives had 
furrctioned as the sole parent for s© long that some resented th^i!- 
husbands' efforts to inihjide into an area that the mothers had defified 
as exclusively their own. ' * 

Sensitive Issues Dedling 'with MIA Families. Suicide, and Divprie 
One area of particular difficulty, for the returnee and his family was 
facing and responding to the questions and concerns of families whose 
husbands and sons had not returned. The returnees expressed feejirrgs 
of discomfort m dealing with MIA family members. The returnees 
sought support from the group, they wajgcd to know how they should 
behav^and,' "What can we say to them?" Facing the MIA family was 
diffici^lt because the returnees had to respond to questions of whether 
s^hey felt TRere were any prisoners of wacsjtill remaining in Southeast 
>sia. They did not want. to build false hopes among those who were 
trying to accept their husbands' or sons' absences as final not deter 
thbs'e who felt strongly that their, husbands or sons might yet "be alive.' 
Underlying the returnees' apprehensions in dealing with these fJnrtilies' 
concerns was a questioning of th^r own survival: "Why me a|d not 
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^ your husband or your son?" This phenomenon of "sufvivoT guilt" ha» 
been noted in previous studies, (Chodoff, 1966; Niederlapd, 1968). 

On the other hand, the plight of Jhe^MIA f^miHes held special ; 
meaning for the wives of returned prisoners of war. The RPW wives 
felt a strong degree of empathy with MIA wives and desired greater 
comrrfunication with them. It was not Ip/ig ago, they recalled, when 
they were members oT that group and yiared similar, if not identical, 
feelings and experiences Like their husbipds, the RPW wives pondered 
over their own good fortune. They, Jroo, appeared to experience a 
.kind of "survivor guilt," which coijj/^ in part, be resolved by sharing 
these feelings with the Ml^ wive 

The suicides of two^ returned prisoners of war shortly after re- 
patriation brought sharply 'into focus the anxieties that many of the 
. returnees felt. Many asked. "Wh^'did these part^cula* men commit 
suicide?" The implied concern was **Who is next?" A number were 
worried that they might also have similar tendencies that they WT^re 
unaware of. Discussion of the suicides produced strong feelings of 
shock and disbelief. In one group, when this subject was introduced 
for discussion, it was tactfully avoided in favor of a less threatening 
one. The topic of self-destruction was one which was either **taboo" 
err more appropriate for individual contemplation rathen than group 
« discussion, it was too sensitive an issue to be discussed at this poin.t 
in time. ^ ♦ ^ 

The subject ofNdivorce evoked similar expressions of sKo^:k and 
disbelief. The divorces which the returnees^and their wi\^E^bad read- 
and heard about caused them considerable anxiety.' On the one hand, 
they expressed anger toward "those women" who did"not w^ait for 
their husBands. On the other hand, they dould intellectually grasp 

^ what It meant to be separated for fivelo eight year^ithout a word 
to indicate that their spouses we^e still alive. They were aware of how 
such a situation might reasonably affect the viability of a marriage. 

The "Future Most of the families seemed to feel that the separations 
had actuaHy^erved to bnng them closer together They feft that both 
husband and wife, as well as the children, no longef took each other 
for granted The^ 'perceived their marriages asVhaving been given 

.renewed life and their family relationships as havin^been'given a i)ew 
•start. The future, however, represented, an enigma. Many returnees 

.questioned their own self-confidence after having spent long periods"' 
of non-productivity . f or many there were the uncertainties of whether 
or not t» complete their careers in the military or begin anew in a 
civilian career. In either case, upperfTiost in theijminds was the desire 

."to i^ake up for the lost iime". . " ~ ' ' . 
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Most of the returnees saw themselves returning to educational 
pursuits. The majonty wanted to get back into training 91^ schooling 
so that they could updat^hemselves pwor to a$suming,additional re- 
sponsibility. A few wanted to get back to a meaningful operational" 
assignment as scTon as their convalescent leaves were completed. Most 
, felt that -the sooner they cpuld ri(J themselves of thfe label '*ex-POW'\ 
the better off they would be. As a group, thej^ feared that people 
would not accept theni for their own abilities and accomplishments, 
but rather for their notoriety' as **ex-POWs". They wished to be 
thought Qf as productive mdividuals, not Olympian heroes. i 

^ ' ^ * ' * Discission 

The emergeiice of family difficulties, as welKas^ personal ^wth on 
the part of the wives after prolonged wartime separation, which have 
been^ noted* in the literature, were further supported by. the group 
discussions am'ojig RPW family members reported on in this study.- 
The development of the , wife away ffom dependence towards auto- 
nomy as head of the "household, which was reported by Hall and 
Malonc tl^73), Hill (1949)/McCubbin et, al., (1973), and Reeves 
(1947)fwas also seen among the wives in thi.s study. 

Our observations did not either confirm or refute Hill's (1949) 
"hypothesis that wives who had assumed the husb.and]s role' in his 
^absence iiad a more diffiault^reunion. Althou^ some wives in this 
study who'* became ^ "head of the househgid" in their husbands' 
absences experience' a cgrnfortabl6 transition, others ftJund the 
shifting of roles riore difficult. - ^ ^ > 

Bouldlng's (1950) conclusion that families returned to their phewar 
patterns of family^ behavior ^as not totally confirmed by thjs study 
In fa^ct, there 'a^e indices th|t the f;im4lies~ 'would estat)lish new 
patterns of irrteraction. Tl\e husbands' increl^ed respect for the wives' 
capabiliti^and greater willingness to ^accept thfjr wives as '^equal 
partrters" ^^^Ugld seem to indicate a treni|^away frdrn BouldiVig's 
findings. It would seem reasonable to assume that this tVend^ in turn,* 
w(5uld be supported ,by changes -in ' modern American marriage 
patterns where wiji^s are more .frequently- viewed as having equal 
status. ^ ' . ^ • ' 

Summary and Conclmions * ^ , - 

Discvs^ions held in the setting provided by a. retreat, away from* the, 
puitlic fanfare, proved to be a valuablew*tool in gauging the RPW 
families' readjustment progress.'^ The jliscussions provided an'oppor-* 
tunity for the returnees to^ talk over many of the concerns* an'd 
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anxieties that the famihes were experiencing at, that particular point 
in time. Putting readjustment problems in the context 'of normality, ^ 
not pathology, helped these families viewjheir differences with 
greater equanimity, and, thus, gave them greater confidence that they 
might eventually find resolutions to their conflicts. The group process 
also afforded the families an opportunity to' observe their own con-, 
cerns repeated in other families. Through discussing their common 
concerns, they could seek support from others in a similar situation' 
and solicit solutions which, might Jiave relevarfce to their personally 
conflicts. ^ • 

The returnees' concerns for their families, the care provided the 
families in their absences, and the services extended to their families 
since reunion, seemed to loom uppermost in the men's minds. The 
men's shifting of priofities away from iilvolvement with the' public 
toward involvement with their families and their careers was quite 
evident. The returnees' intense desire to meet all public commit- 
ments was now being placed in perspn^ive, and their energies^ directed 
toward their families' adjustrnent ancM^tinued development in their 
own professional carejg. ^ 

* , Opportunities to dMtss plans and feelings^ appeared to be strpngly - 
needed at this transition ^oint in their readjustment. Given this 
opportunity again, it appearerf^that filany returned^prisc^r of war 
families would rake advantage of 9fk offer. Tney seemed to realize 
^hat readjustment after long separation is a^ompanied by certain 
normal adjifstmenis, and ^hat these can be ameliorated by similarly 
structurW individual or 'group discussions led by jcnental health 
professionals. ' * 

One interestingoutcoro^ of the groups was the fact that diS:ussions 
.of the d-ifficnlties'qf readjustment were often teniperecf -with apologies. 
The men and their wives wanted it known that whilei they 'were 
expbrieaCing difficulty, the^^^were not complaining-"Our families 
areunited>ihe military did a fine job with ray homecoming, and I am 
in goodthealth as is my family; who are we^ to complain about our 
problems?^ Is coping wrtfi family adjustment" problems any more 
difficult than what my wife and Lhave already been through?" , 
Questions such as these presetit an- int-eresting challenge to mental 
health professionals and need to be explored in greater depth at 
some fCiture time -in a more exten'^ive study on the adjustment of 
these families. Only time will tell. - 
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Introduction • 

c» The'emotiohal adjustmel^t of wives of servicemen missing in action 
(MI during the Southeast'Asian conflict has beqome a topic of con- 
^"^tWe^ble cDncern in recent literature Ce-g, Hunter ,<^nd Flag, 1973^ 
Sucn^urces have emphasized the difficulties these' wives have ex- 
, perienced not only because of the prolonged period of husband 
^ ^^bsence, iVit also because^ of tke Dnended grief caused by a situation, 
'in which there i§ no conclusive evidence as td the husband's fa^e. 
Hunter a^d Flag (1973) also found that the wives felt unable 'tx)^n 
. realistically for their futures. How could they be sui# if their mqgi were 
dead,,aRvi?br ever going to retlirn? Som^^iditional information as to 
whether ther^ was itill a- possibility that thes^ min triight return, 
became '^vail^^ble with t^^signing of th/ Peace Agreement* a;id the 
^ return of American prisoners of war. Although, in most cases, the in- 
. formation available was not conclusive,* the -return of Artierican 
pri$)ners*Df war, the reportrby some retilmees as to' the improba— 
,^^i|ity that .servjcemen 'Still remained in Southeast Asia, and "the 
^ac^ivities b}^ the sJoirnt Casualty Resolutiort Center' to accourH for. 

those- servj(iem*eh still missing Iheant that families had to ev^luat'fe the' 
< available evidence and, thus, arrive at some decision as to whether or 
not the missing 'husband would. Return. This was a critical timef^ for 
'\ mosb wives' For some it signaled an inevitabJe*' change Mn official, 
, staUis reclassification of th^ missing husband to "killed-iti-actian'*\ 
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(KIA) or to "presumptive, finding of death" (PFOD), based on the 
best available information 1n either case, a reclassification meant 
modificatioi^p^ the family's 'financial status, a restructuring of the 
wife'$ social roleTand a decisive placement'of responsibiuly uport the 
MIA wife for the'plannipg of the family's future. For other famihes 
the events meant continued waiting and hoping until final word was 
ri^ccived. 

Studies Tegardmg t>ie adjustment of wives of servicen^en stifl miss- 
ing in action following ''Operation Homecoming" are virtually non- 
existent. The one study conducted after the return of American 
prisoners df war focuses on^the children f McCubbin, Hunter & Metres, 
1074). Any references to the wives' adjustment have been in relation 
to the children. In view of the pauCity of informatics and because 
'the pehod Immediately subsequent to the prisoner^' release might be 
a critical tirrie of re-evaluation and readjustment for these women and 
tWeir families, it was believed impoilent to»examine in greater depth 
the adjustment' of these wives whose husbands' fsrte stiil rernained 
jjncertain. - ' ^ ^ 



Jem 

Ruth Lindquist (1952) in her study of Air Force famiUb^re^Dorted 
the. deleterious effects of frequent separation on family lif^. Fmdings 
of that 5tudy indicated^at family s.tability was .endangered by fear 
of philandering, assumpTron of the niatriarchal role, and/or reliance 
on relatives for emotional suppoVt ana\Drotective functions. In addi- 
tion, ^oth'er studies (Dickerson"& ArthurM965) have emphasized the 
harmful nature of Reparation during critical stages of development in 
both boys and girls - stages that require a father figure- irt ordex to 
proceed satisf^t^rily.^he' study *of father. absence by ffajbr. Cove, 
Fagen, F,ischer and Janda Q 968) emphasized the mother'flTfficulty 
in maintaining family controls and cbnsequent child behavior prob- 
lems-. Social introversion 3nd assoctated feelings of loneliness by the 
chiWwtt were common in their particular study group^heir work 
also ind\ated that separation had an enduring impact on " hfestyles 
of the farrviJi unit. * ^. 

Although other military wives admst to their husband^' absences, 
there is a vital difference betweeigM|iine separations among military 
liipilies arid separations in whicl/th?^hu^isind is declared MIA. Wives 
whose husbands^are declared missing-in-actia(;i are placed in a consid- 
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erably more stressful role. 'All of the routiJie problems confronting 
thtj military wife who is separated from her husband are further ag- 
gravated, in th^ Mffk'situation. by the unceftainty about whether or 
n9t her husband will ever return, or if he is even alive. 

For many of the Ml/Vwives there has been a constant struggle with 
problems of self-esteem. Forced to make substantial adjustments to 
the community and its social networks, frequently the MIA wife has - 
had tt) adjust to a fife pattern thajris totally different from the one 
she had previously known. Although Eliot (1946) r^porfi'that when 
a young woman loses her husband, it is easier for her than for th^ 
older widow to go on with her life, this does not appear to be the case 
for the .MI\ wife whose loss is not yet certam. For this latter group of 
women, anxieties and depr^essions have fluctuated month rfter month, 
and in many cases year after year, in a cyclical rhythm which has de- 
fied resetting into an ongoing pattern of adjustment. 

Normal grief can be rejprded as a disease specifically caused by 
object loss, possessing well-defined and specific symptom*s. and in 
uncomplicated cases, running a predictable course towards recovery 
(hngel. 1961). But complications arise when grief is prolonged oj 
delayed. When grief is held in abeyance and projonged by no closure, 
"the normal stages'are" aborted or bloclced"ThJ the denial stage is pro- ' 
, traded and-mournfhg is stalled. Irl such^es. readjustment to the loss 
cannot be made, because the loss is not finalized. Even, if some for- 
ward movement is made, the expectations of others can cause tur- 
moil. How can these women get on with their lives when children, 
p'arents and society as a whole expect them 'to waif^ 
- ^* 
Purpose 

The purpose of this puper is to describe some of the findings that 
grew o'ut of a series oV group discussions witli wives of servicemen 
missing ir? action. Because it has been»established that people sharing 
similar situations are often able to help one^fmother in practical way's 
by offering emotional support, these discussions were arranged in an ^ 
^ attempt, to understand what this unique population was experiencing 
during the period immediately following the return of the American 
prisoners (RPWs) from Soutl^east Asia. What had the return 'of^he 
PWs meant to these women and their children'^ 

• Procedure - 

-Discussion groups wb^^^arff integral part of five, week-long religious 
retreats sponsored by thejligh Flight Foundation in the summefof 
1^73. Although groyp participation, was strictly on a voluntary basis 
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for the ^l^ijf^'^s, approximately 160 women, representing all 
branches of^^Je Seryice. availed thera^eJ^es of this opportunity. 
iGroiip THj^etings' wereMeld two Jtimes daily for two hours each. Since 
rnembers -ffopi the « pro tessK^ffal 'staff of theXenter for Prisoner of 
War' Studies :k:ted a^^group lexers in only three of .these refreats. the 
findyigs tkp^^ip^ this ^dy are limited strictly to deta collected 
durms'thos^Wtreats.. 

^ Findings , ' , ' 

Tre-e\tablis^Hed s/b-g^oups. Two sub-groups of wives- had been estab- 
'lished prior t^he retreats and these groups carried over into thft dis- * 
cussion groupMeld at the retreats. The sub-groups were an outgrowth 
af previous participation! by many of these same women in counsel-'* 
ing groirps Ke!d m two different geographical locations in the United 
^States. This pre-established ''group dynamic" proved to be-an'enhan- 
(.ing >»timulus. f hese wives, as a result of prior interchanges among 
th'(i^nselves, appeared^mor^ open and willing to deafi with very sensi- 
tive issties. thus, they legitimatevl the open discussion of personal 
matters for the other roembers. iVthi/way;. they also enabled the 
gro.up discussions to reajch "quickly a stSge of development' which 
under other circumstances may have taken aionger period to attain. 
These sub-graups brought into focus many sensitiye issues never be- 
' fore tsuched upon -by many wives. For example, an open diseussio^ 
of thQ prospects of datjng and^volvement wit.h men other than th^, 
husban&s was introduced matter-of-factty a^d d^scusSe^hy the group^^ 
Although such topics might have -emerged ev^eptuaJly, Jhe fact that 
they were brought out in the early stages af the groups' jhevelbpment 
set a precedent for '^safe" discussion of other sensitive Subjects, such, 
as ooncefn for children, anxieties about th>ir children's futures, 
ankietiesabout their fifture reiparriage^ and preparation for a possible 
'change^ of status^ Perhap?Qf grea'test importance; it createfl an atmos- , 
ph^re^vl/hich permitted the sHanng of deeply felt emotions. . 

Some wives>initially attempted to control the group experience Ijy 
demand-mg that^the group follow* a set protocol 4nd focus on v*y^ - 
'Specific topics: One. wife, in particular, felt thalghe group discussion ' 
•5l1f6uld'apprf)ximate that of the' National League of JFamilies. In at)ier 
words, she warrt«d the discussions' ta focGs on political issues. The ^ 
'gf9lip'leade*, wjth the support of some group ffxembers, however, * 
en>phasized the'ifnportance of discussion topics 6f personal ct)ncem 
'<Q,all^the' wives.* so that each' could b'enefif .from this "experience. 

Since tjie gri^Ctps were held as part of a religfous retreat, an atmbs- 
^phere conducive to jhe ^is):ussion of 'religious values was provided.' 
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The wives /j^ed in terms of,the# feelings regarding the import^l^ 
40f religion. Although a few women had* found that religion provided 
a source of strength whfch enabled them to cope "with their position. , 
. the majority of the wives focused on the '4here and now", that is/ 
they were concerned Wjth their immediate problems (Jf depression> , 

^ frustration, etc. and were not dependent on i^eligiOus interpretations^ 
of ''why" this, was ha{3periing to them*. Thus, the majority of wives 
in the groups turif^d toward either the behavroral scientists for in-. 

^ sight or became dependent on the experiences of other wives; they . 

^did not look toward religion. 

IThree Types of ^iyes. Among the wives, Whose average' age wj|3 1 
years, there appeared to be three ''types"' participating in the,gi^pps^> 
First, .there were the "old-timers" epitomized by .tho^se women^who,, 
had played an active role in the NationalTeague of Families and had 
taken it 'upon themselves to represent the MIA wives' 'concerns by 
graveling overseas and by going to Vietnam. Laos', and Paris. These 
wonaen gave speecflfs, wrote letters and' performed .their role as. an 
MlA wife fo the maximum of thdr abilities: They felt a real sense of 
pride in their activities. These wete^the women who took leadership 
roles in the retreat grofeps., Their years of experience, the waiting, the 
coping with the hardships attributable to husband absence, and their 

. newly found fund of confidence and independence ail contributed to 
their willirlgness to discuss issues as candidly and openly as possible. 
Cpmpare(J with tjie other wives,* they appeared to have more clear- 
qut opinions about what they- had beeft throCjeh and about Whether ^ 
^r not their husbands w^re .going to return. T^£y also seemed to be 
.liliking some decisjofis as to their futuiies.-I^MBteci already adapted 
tofelly new lifestyles from those which '^ujKterizecl their lives in 
earlier years. • ^ ' . 

^ 'The second group of -women, probably the more t-ypical, was 
epitomized by'the MIA wife in transition. For her. things we're just. 
, . becoming clear. That \i. she wa^ beginning to displaymore confidenae 
in CQping withthe du^j father-mother role and ifi adjust^feto abs^ce 
of her spouse. Her husband hacj been»gone for at feast two years, but / 
she was still in the process of experiencing riumerous hJrdship^ in 
struggjjn^ with hew ways- of responding to unexpected difficulties; 

' she \m *'inJimbo" She expressed to the group herVrustralions over 
havfng tQ wait^for a husband wtio' might not re'turnf She seemed'to be 
rhoie ambivalent about her position than tfte *'old wife". However, at 
* * timos during the discussions, sh^ en^hasiz^d her need to make some 

' commitment as to whether or not her husband would return. This - 
second group* seemed to b6 strugglin^with the preparation necessary * 
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to establish a new life for themseivfs indepenglent of (h'eir liusbands. 
but as yet. hainot embarked upon a new lifestyle, ' 

There was yet a third group that appeared to differ substai(tially 
from the two groups already mentioned. This third group of wives 
could be classified as '^''tlie new shootdowns".. as they called them- 
sel\es. Many of thern Had ojijy recently been classified as MIA wives, 
their husbands having disappeared within the year prior to the sign- 
ing 6f the cease-fi/e agreeifient. This groqj) als^ included M^A wwes 
of long-standing who fiad fen'ently comnutted themselves to waitifig 
and maintaipmg pope for thejf husbands' return^ For the most part 
these, women- w^ experiencing severe degression i&nd frustration. 
They could not fully understa^KJ. yet resp^^cTted. the views of those 
\Mves who had'begunto date.'and of those who had committed them- 
selves to the belief that their husbands would norretum.^hes'e wives 
sensed that they were different from the others and expressed them- 
sejves accordingly. One y^iCe rtoted. "'I don't have anything in com- * 
mon with the rest of you. because I still believe my husband is alive * 
and located somewhere irv^Laos.'' Another wife, withifj the same 
"hew group"" was m'uch'rriore emotional yi her -r^ actions' ''How can 
you possibly give- up* on your hrisbands when there is sjHI^hope that 
some o£ them may return'' I don't see how you^ c^n>i!date without 
feeling gyilty or feeling that you Ve let your;husband down." 

The "old wives" had sflready been through th^ shock period and 
had recovered somewhat from'^the bitterne^is and^ the anxiety about 
starting, new livesJ'or themselves. In a sense, they had said "goodbye". 
> to, their old lives ajid ^ello" to a netv lif^ In this pew life they no^ 
longer held out serious^pe 'that tKeir hustlipds were alive and would * 
return.'''Pft)is, occasional and serious dating were con^idered appropri- 
ate .bytl^at group. The "tfew wife"., oh the, other hand, was charac- 
terize by a'strong belief that^her husband might still be alive and 
m'lght 'retufn. This^beHef was Usually based upon casualt^or intefh- 
gence- re^ori!s. But was al^o ba^ed on r^^ous faith. .Jfeams^or ev«n 
' «pon a belief in their husbands omnipotence. Many of them felt that 
a suitable period of tme during \^4lkh to gather^information concern- 
ing Ms casualty had not yet p'assea.' By and Target thes^ women did 
not date becai^e' they coufd ne^^ seriously atpeptthe po^ibility that 
their husbai^ vvefe dead. Their inability to aC(^|3t this possibility 
" may have been related fo. a fear thaf ^ey mi^t never meet a man as - 
good^a^ they had farjtasi^zed their husbands to be. . * 

Operation Homecbfnmg. Many ofjhe wives from both the^'ol'd" 
and tjie '*nfew" groups were deeply affectecL'by Homecominif and the 
return of the/A?nericah prisoners from Southeast Asia.- They felt a ' 
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sense of happiness fdr those women fortunate enough , to 'ha^'e had 
theiE husban^ls returp-and, for themselves, felt that this ev6nt was a 
turning f^oint. The fact that the American returnees had repbrted that 
it was doubtful th^r Sny Qther prisoners rerhained irT captivity indi- 
jjated tp rhany of 'the women in the group that itwa^finally time to 
■ face the reality of their sitimtion. They began to move forward in- 
planning their futures. The wnes who w^ere not in accord w>th this 
position also seemed to Ka%e a legitimate basis. fpr their beliefs^They* 
were, for the most.part^ wives of servrcenpen who were shot-4own 
over Laos, a pountry thaf still refuses to give an accounting of prison- . 
ers. These wives .believed that they did not have enough conclusive 
evidence to indicate^that their husbands were.dead* This viewpoint 
was accepted by ^he other group" rnembers without -disagreemen^. 

Concern f(^)r the Children. The group as a whole was unified on one 
major concern. The> wer^ extremely sensitiv^nd perplexed as to the 
fate of their children.. Concomitantly, th^^questioned whethei/^or 
not they had been .good mothers during their husbands' absences. 
With a brief introduction by one of the wives on tKe subject of child 
.adjustment, the vvomen wei^pleased to have the opportunl^y to dis- 
cuss their children's welfare. Even with the differences arriong tfie 
thr^ types of MIA v^-ivcs mentiorr^ previ9Usly\ ther,e seetriedio b'e a 
common bon(| and a comnx^n jjoncern as to whether or not their Chil- 
dren would be able to survH^e and endure. They werb not conceriied, * 
necessarily, about their own welfare, as muchjas-'th^' were aJjput/ 
their jhildreri's welfare. The wives felt that'they could cope, and do 
well for themselves, but their L*hildren\^futures were less predictable. ^ 
To these womenjhe children represented tlK*- future, j^specially in 
those Lases where there was a son; wh0'-i:oufd carry forth the hus- 
band's identity. hiP values,' and , his aspirations. For others, the 
chrldr^ repfresenVed their absent husbands. These were his ^hildreq 
'an^the only rneanmgful repre.sentatiyes of hun:\C\i\\dTtr\ al^o ref^ 
re«nted a problem. Sdme m.other? expressed .copcern about specifie 
incidents of truancy or misbehavior on the part of thei[ cflildren. 
Greater emphisis, ^however, was placed uppn^the adolescents and_ 'on 
coping with tlW problems of this particular stage of developm.ent. Qne 
v^ni4<p expressed extreme' concern. about her daughter wbo w^s over- 
leVcting to her father^ absence and who wis eventu^ll.v treated in a 
psychiatric setttngforan attempted siIicide.The waman believe'd that 
her daughter's problems were attnbut^^ble to the lo<?s of her father, 
, and. she wondered 'whether of not the other children woutd be'af- 
* fected in 'much the ^ame way .' Although the group gave her some en- 
c.ouragement and too-k note of the fact that her daughter had iilso 
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rf^covered and was'doing well in x:oHj|ge, they, too, Binphasized this 
concern as to the long-range impact of father absence.- They were 
eagpr to have the leaders examine the possibility of mcludmg their 
.children, as welKas themselves, in some longitudinal study. As one 
wife expressed it. *'we may not be able to help our children by this 
type of research, but I would h^^^?:amngto participate in it in the h^pe 
that we can help* other familie^-who may be faced with tKe s^me situ- - 
ation'' There was unanimous^ ^gr^ement among the participants that 
such research should be ccndu*S^d.' and all appeared willing to 
participa^te. ) ' , ' 

Discussion of a topic as ^sitive to these women as child adjust- ^ 
ment also broyght forth other reactions. For cme woman^.her child's 
adjustment was. interwoven with her own future. It waslier'belief that ' 
her voungest son \vould beHhe carrier of the CamiFy banner. She was 
adamant about her son's resemblance to his father both in appearance 
and^ behavior and. t>ius. felt the only logical yiing to do was have him 
follQvv in his father^s foQtsteps. Her description of the home^situation - 
afid heiaspiratio/s for this child were carried one step further. It was^ • 
her belief thatime should reallocate all of her husband's awards and ' ' 
decorations t/each of her sons as a st-ep toy/ards drawing closure to ^ 
the"whi^ejp;Be^-Having done-so.-sheM(ould then plan to^ateand seri- 
ously^consider remarryfng. Finally, she made it clear that nnder no 
circun^nces wo^ld her sons ever be adopted by her future husband. 
The famih fiape w"as 'to be Tnaintained by her sons. The group reacted 
StrongU.to thiv situation. They questioned her motives ^nd whether^ 
•or" not^ she was rtjally concerne4 about meeting her own ^need^ or, 
those, of^hei^h'rfdfen. When the group questioned her as to her $ons' * 
personal desires, she quickly avoiderf the subject, wjiich was set aside 
temporarily 'but later returned to by the group. As discussion pro- 
ceeded, she became more 'accepting pf comments abouT'her personal ' 
'situation and aLtuail> seemed to* be enjightened t)y the concern of the* 
other ^^'i*'e's about fter need to idolize her husband ana her expecta- 
tions thiit her second swUje his fitting image. 4 
- ^Another area of discussion related to the chil^iren was the'concem 
many wives felt for the qjiildren's grandparents oh their father's side, 
hven the wives who had little relationship'with the husbands^'parents 
^belieVed that some fhbught had to be "given to the continjiPfty ^f the 
relationship between the children and*,rheir grandparents. Maly /wives 
felt that with trme this situation, could be 'workecf out, blit others 
were afraid tfiat once they 4-emarned, -the grandparents wou]d with- 
drawjrom the children. Mosf Q^tKe'wonien expressed a needJor'heJp'- 

With this concern. • • ' . ' i' • , 

"» 
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Establishing a Sew Identity. Socializing appeare;! to be a very dif- 
ficult area of adjustment for these wofnen. One of the problems con- 
fronting those who wanted to progress from '^marking time in place*' 
Was'thmt they were handicapped h\ not fiijding a proper social outlet • ' 
or a com fdrtable new role. Typically, .the NUA wife eventually 
reached the conclusion that, although she held some small shred of 
hope about her husband, '^he had to make some, attempt to socialize. 
When she did. bowever. "she often felt like a "fifth wheel" Althmi&h 
she would occasionalK attend some '^safe" so^ia^ ^function with 
couples she and ITer husband had known prior to his casualty, she 
^equently got the message that the other wives were watchful of her 
behavior, and perhaps, even resented h&r presence. 

Many 04" the MIA wive^i indicated they fiad received much social ' 
and emotional -support from other prisoner of. war and MfA wi\e5. ^ 
When they were together, it was acceptable to be without a husband ' 
and. more^importantjy. withm that group the wives di^ot have.to 
explain jvhere 'their husbands were. Often having to explain to out- 
siders wTiat ''MIA" meant was 'the beginning.df thp end of^in a\ening, 
out. Thus. MFA gr.Qups somet^pies formed the basis for meeting other 
adults cr\ both sexes.^One group, for exafrTpl£JC4ned a mixed bowling 
league. Othe^ iRdavtduals^-r^pokejd jo i nin g , political groups, returning 
to college, or commencing or jesuming graduate studies a.s a means of 
normalizing their social contacts. . 

"batijig for these women^ often reJulted in both guilt feelings''4nd 
feelings of frustration Some wives openly discussed what one woman 
called the "rat race" of dating, other men. Their major concern^ 
seemed to fall into two areas. One^was a reaction to their'personal 
• concerns over becorning^emotionally invohed. After all these />ear* oj 
postpaa^ment. of wait'ing. ^nd -of avoiding the question of whether - 
or not they were able to become fully and emotionally involved with 
another man. they irom'call> discovered it was difficult to become in- 
volved ■'i\gain. Those who had successful experiences offefed much . 
encouracement to the others in.thd group, based on their experiences. ' 
Others described their fru.strations with their expectations as to what 
their future husbands might be and the quality o'f mefi that they bad 
'dated. They frequently reported finding that none^of the men com- 
pared w;th their ideali/ed n^^mories of their''h^sbands. Although they 
verbalized that this might be unrealistic on their part, they still 
wanted th^ men to mc?t these expectatrons. Int^stingly enough, 
the wives emphasized how they, in all hkelihoocT wo61cJ* prefer to 
marrv' another career military m^n. This did not come as a surprise to 
the other group members and \vas strongly -endorsed and elaborated 
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upon b> all present: As one Armv wife-said, believe that only a 
militan' man would understand what 1 have beenlhjough and wquH 
* be able to comfort me in the rrianner m which'J feel I need to be com- 
forted. He would understand me* The civilian man "^^ould not, al- 
though he ' might tr>' to 'be compassionate -and understaading/' 

Dating, in the 'absence of conclusive evidence that the husband ' 
was dead, invanably appeared to induce sCme degree of^uilt. Even* 
though the wives expressed a' firsn Lommitment^ to the belief that 
their husband would not return, dating ilself arid^ the pros{5#tts of 
•becoming involved ereated'a situat^cin that was* guilt-provoking. The , 
vviveN felt uncomfortable , about thi^hev felt dishonest. 'and were 
reluctant to become emotionally involved. Serious dating rnetint 
^opipg with the mabilitv to make any perm'aiient contracts ofvmarn- 
ige while still m their present status as MIA wives. Ther^ was also a 
great ied^ '(^ th<^ part/of some of the women, of .being exploited by 
1 men. thev were dating they expressed a desire, to harden themselves 
so as not fo become vuif^erahle again. 

Preparation for a Change in Status, Preparing For a chang« in status' 
was extremelv dnfficult for most wives, tven though verbally'express- 
ing their apprehensions concerning a possible chafige in status, the 
* prospect of the change provoked a great deal of emotion as to their' 
futures. The wives had a difficult time comprehending the full impli- ^, 
cations of a change in status. The'lo'^s of a continuous income, burial 
ceremonies, and the change in identity from wife to widow were all 
perplexing issues. One wife, who immediately prror to the retreat had 
received a change of status. rrjaMfer-of-factly djscussed the^pros and 
. Lons of this experience. 'T thdiight I had everything. all worked 6u^ 
and resolved in my mind. The memorial service, brought it all b^ck, 
and I fou-hd it yery. Very difficult4'o wojkAirough. It was like bein^ ^ 
^. notified of mv husband's casualty all ^■jbgain, I cried and thought 
I w^ould never stop/^ Another MIA wife, HK^peaking of the change to 
KI.A vtMfe,. said she felt abandoned ahd bei^ved;'^^ie still did not be- ' 
>: lieve that her husband was dead, and she ha^^been unable to move ' 

* forward in her adjustment '^ven after the change in status was accom- 

plished. For many of the others whose husbands- had^ not yetj^een 
, reclassified, the statements of these twd women were,responded to by 
a sense of fear - a Tear of having to go throt^h an unanticipated pe- 
riod oT re-gnef. Many-had believed, that they would be able to handle . 
» , with ease the "rituals** mad^ necessary upon actual declaration of 
\ death. -they had not expected thCfaccompahying emoti(>ns. • 

Another issue that faced the wife in relation to l^fc predicament ; 
was** her concern oyer her in-laws* adjustment trx a chanMB^tatus. 
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She understood and was sympathetic 'toward their position, for, she 
kliew how\very 4iffi^'Lilt'4t would be for them to draw closure on 
^'their situation. She could start a nevv life for herself, but For them no 
iiich outlet was avaifabk. . ^ . 

■ , 

Conclusion 

/ .J- - . 

For many of the wives o\ men who did not retarn tront~S9uthe^st 
Asia a m>nad of problems still exist. Some may yet .undergo the 
problems faced by the wife whose husband was originally classifiea 
as killed-i'n-action. These difficulties, described by psychiatrist Zunin 
n%9) in his work with groups of KIA wive^ at Camp Pendleton, ' 
California, are the realities that must be facs^.by the widow the 
c^itTicult process of saying ''goodbye" to her old life and rerfiovmg 
such outward signs of^ ''holding on" as the wedding ring/Others may 
yet face the residuals of anticipatory grief, th-e sense of guilt or feelr 
ing of 'sharM that Spolyar (i97'3) describes as freqi^enjtly occurriiig 
if the ^ere|ved pebon has previously worked out the grief process ^ 
pnor to the a-ctuali^ation of d&ath.^ 

In most «gases. however, as time passes the wives appear to be de- , 
velopmg tHe insights which are vital in enal;)ling them to go forward. * 
Most MlAJwivei in these discussion groups* reported feeling they had* ' 
matured eijiotipfially through their experience of suffering. Their in- 
treated in($ependence promoted a, belief that they could nbw do any- 
thing that they had tp do,. Although some of the wives' had not^yet 
accepted tlieir loss, they vi^ere acutely aware ,that life must go on'/ 

■ ■ ^ > •■. . 
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Maintaining Hope: The Dilemma Of Parents 
Of Sons Missing In Action 1/ - 
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' . • • Introduction ♦ 

F|pllowing thk repatriation of American prisoners of war from 

^ Southeast Asia early in 1973, nearly 1300 servicemen remained 
unaccounted for, being listed as rrtissing in action (MIA) or prisoners 
of war (PW) by the military departments. For most of the 
servicemen, their unresolved status haci beeu prolonged due to a 
pHicity of information as to the events surrounding their casm^ties 
and a dearth of inf5)rmation upon which Ainequivocable determina- 

. tfens of death could be made. Because ipost of the public'? attenjion 
had b?en focused upon the end of the Southeast Asiaa.conflict arrathe 
return of the prisoners of. war, the family members- of those MIA 
men still unaccounted for remained in the background; seemingly 
few in the public arena were deeply- sensitive to ahd fully aware of 
their ^)ersonal suffering and emotional needs during this protracted 
period qf waiting. ^ . . 

While the adjustment prpblems of wives and children of service- 
men missiflg in action or prisoners of war have been- the subject- of a 

^ few studies, the adjustments made by^ parents of sons missing^ in • 
action have drawB less attention (Benson, McCubbin, Dahf& Hunter, 
.1974; Hurher & Plag, 1973; McCubbin, Hunter & Metres, 1973; 
McCubbin,' Hunter & Dahl, 1974; McCubbin* & Hunter, 19?4; 
Spolyar, 1973). . 

Interviews conducted by the Center for Prisoner of War Studies 
with a select sample of 17 dependent, parents of servicemen missing 

• in action or prisonekof war prior to the return of the PWs led the 
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writers to believe that these parents ^ were experiphcing severe , ^ 
emotional difficulty in coping with the unresolved status of their 
soni This highly tentative but noteworthy finding suggested Jhe 
importance of a more careful 'assessment of the^ parertts' reaction to 
this situation. The purpose of this 'paper, (hen, is to discuss ^ 
observatiorls made of parental adjustment based'on group discu§3i^s 
with a subsequent sample of some of the parents of MIAs following 
the 1973 PW release. 

Parents under Stress, Parental reaction to the separation and possible 
death of a son aiissing in action or a prisoner /)f war is relatively 
predictable with>the onset of what is conwonly referfed to as "the 
work of raouLning" or the "grief cycle". Gnef is defined ^s'those 
emotions which follow the loss or anticipated loss of a toved oi)c. ^ 
Physical symptoms such as anorexia, insomnia, and fatigue, as welfas 
psychological reactions such as preoccupation with the image' and - 
memory of the missing son are predictable characteristics of. parental, 
grief. Lindeniann (1944) and Engel (1961) emphasjzerf that normal 
grief reactions precipitated by a loss include these well-defined and 
specific symptoms and proceed through a normal cycle towafds 
recovery. 

The work of rRourning has been clearly described rn the literature 
with j;prying degrees of emphasis ''placed upon stages o-f adjustment ' 
depending upon whether reference is being made" to the individuaK . 
facing death. or to the surviving fafhily member." Bowlby (1961), in • 
viewing grief reactions from the p(»nt of view of the dying person, 
emphasized three general stages of the grief cycle: (a> protesting ani?^ 
denial of the possibility of death, (b> despair and disorganization,^ 
and (c) reorganization. Kubrer-Koss{l%8>, on the basis of extensive, 
experience and research, elaborated upon the concept of the grieving 
process as constituting five definite stages of adjustment: (a) denial 
and isolation, (b) anger, (c) bargaining, (d) depression, and finally (e) - 
acceptance. Futterman and Hoff^ <1^73), in ^'n attempt to move 
away from these more traditional psychologicaf-Teactive and defen- 
sive descriptions of grief work, and in^n attempt to focu^ upon the 
gnef work of the surviving fanpily members, suggested an adaptation ^ 
theory of family adjustment-. Family adjustment was considered a 
necessary and adaptive process involving: (a) anticipatory mourning, 
(b) the mamtenance of confidenc^^^ritf thVstfugg^ for m^^tery of 
the situation, (c) participaHin in adliviflies designed fo reconcile the 
situation, (d) maintenance. of personal. and family equilibrium,, (e) 
-affirmation of the, value of life' and of the family, ^and (0 
reorganization. . ^ ^ 



^ Mainiamin^ Hope The Dilemma of Parents v - - 
of Sons Missing in Action . . « 

The work of mourning', a normal and vital proeess>ds int-ended to • 'S 
free the survivoj from^the intense ernotional -attachWnt to -^the . 

■ absent personr or family mernber. This has been desfribea^ljy Freud 
(1957) as-the painful and necessar^work of readjustmentjo the loss. [ 
The 'normal outcome is thai deference' to reality- wms out. The. 
process of facing the facts is not uniform for all persons^ however, ^ • 
but rather is accomplished siep by step, at the individual'/own pace. , , 
When nlournma is completed Ihe surviving family^ member is freed to 

^pursue new. and ^vital relationships both outside of and within the , 
family unit. ' ' 

* ^ Method* ^ ' 

Observations presented in this paper are^ased on a study ecmductdd 
at a religious retreat^ for families of servicemen missing inaction or 
prisoner* of war. as W9ll*as for families of returned prisoners of war. 
A total of 79 parent^ participated in a series' of group discussions 

I- which focused upon parents' feelings ancj^ adjustments to the ' ^ 
seemingly irreconcilable -and personally threatening PW/MIA situa- 
tion. ' , 

Members of the prdfessional staff of the -Family Studies Branch of 
•the Center for Prisoner of War Studjes^ as w^l a5 volunteer pastoral 

- - counselors, a psychiatrist, a social worker, and youth counselors 
functioned as discussion leaders. The staff provided a minimum 

" ' degree of st'^ucture to the group discussions, allowing the parents^ 
eaoh erf the five, week-long retreats to express their feelings about 
their ^ons, their expenenoesijuring the waiting period and their 
predictions for the tiiture. 

' ' Observations 

Understanding the Loss. Although for these parents there could not 
be an^ completely satisfactory explanation for their sonS^'-loss, they 
believed that some understanding of the absence was very neces-. ' 
sary.This resulted in ^scussiorrs of the possible meaning of their y^^s' 
casualties among themselves. A few 'parents felt that^the warNwas^ 
totally •unjustifiei^ -and^herefore, their sons' casualties could not be 
reconciled by reference to the "traditions of our country" and "the. , j 
priceo of freedom". For other's, virowevpr^^ the tragedy could be . ^ 
'explained by reaffirmation of their beliefs in t>hese patriotic values. 

/| Higft Flight Foundation sponsored aruaUr expense paid religious retreat program for 
families of returntfl prisoners, of war, mtssmg m action, and listed prisoners of war. The re- \ 
tredts were held m kstes Park and Granhy, Colorado during the period of 16 June through 
, 27Julyl973 . . ^ y * , * * .r ' 
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. Although llstenit>^^ other parents in a similar situation express and 

. restate the values underlyin^g the war appeared ta be jeassuring to . 
some parents, niost appeared hesitant about revealing their mhermost * 
feehngs. Fathers, as a subgroup within the larger group, in general 
adopted a mort quiet and unassuming njanner than their !lpouses * 
during the discussrons. In a few cas«s, sudden outbursts of angry 
•feelings by' the fathers aboat specific incidents revealed what 
^ app^red to be their basically urfspojj^ert frustrations with the MIA 

situation. Unlike their wives, mc^st fathers 'did not appear to be 
willing to express their feelings nor discuss the meaning of their sons' ' 
casuaities. ' . ^ ' , ¥ 

J From the start of the group discussions, there appeared to be^ 

. covertly communicated group feeling that it was not acceptable to ' 
discuss the possibility that, their sons had dfed in Southeast Asia. 
Inadvertantly, the brief discussions of tfie meaning of their sons' 
* . ' casualties did, however, lead to revelations by some parents th^t they 
had already reconciled their sons' loss and had presumed that they 
had died in captivity pr in battlej. A few of these parents en^hasized ' 
^ the importance of looking at ^this entire ^sihration through "their ^ 
^ ^on^' eye§'". "He ^loyed ^he military and.wouldn't have been happy' 
, doing anytKmg else." "He was proud of his uniform and what the 
military stood for." "He knew the risks and was willing to accept 
them, becaus.e he believed in what he w^s doing,' even if it meant the 
* possibility that he wouid die in combat." Other parents acknojv- ' 
ledged this to be true for their sons also^ but still found it diffrcult to 
' ^accept the situation. For some, affirmation* of faith in their sons' 
•commitments to the military appeared to be reassuhng in these 
parents' struggles to reaffirm and preserve, confidence in their $ons' 
lives and life in general. ^ 

Most parents r^ecounted the value:o( religion in helpin^them cope 
with their situation. For some parents reference to their beliefs and 
^ religious teaching was the only possible way.to explain \\t casualty 
and the hardships and pain they had endured over the months and 
years. Through prayer they sustained hope; through tfieir beliefs they 
gained understanding. ' • ' , ' • / 

/^vthngjhe Past. Recalling memorabje times spent with their sons, 
the parertts seized opportune moments in the discussion to' share 
these person^al feelings and memories. They d/scribed positive and 
heartwarming memories* "(He) and I were vefy cIosq and we di'dso . 
many things together." *'{He] waS , always close to his father and 
they were so alike in so many ways/' "(He] always iJnew what he 
wanted and'went after It.*' • ^ 
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Memories ,q£ disturbing conflict? or. unhappy incidents wei'e also 
.mentioned b«t were always qualified' '^but he jnade up for it- 

' by . . . " . . but^thia was really a m'inoc incident." Aay indepth 
discussion of unffesolved conflicts and associated feelings of guilt 
appeared .to .be too pamful.and sensitive to ^be discussed in the 
mntext of the group One^parent. however, was compelled to tell Jier 
srorV, mejnofies of her son were disturbing to her and precipitated 

. feejings of guilt and self-doubt. She recounted how her son, having 
.already served a";our 'in Vietnam, could* have been awarded a 
compassionate reassignment because of his.father^s illness, but 
because she had not asked for. his reassignment, she saw herself as 
being responsible for his casualty/. In her opinion her negligence in 
not taking action. was the basis of the probleni. **If I had acted as a 
responsible parent, this might not have occu^ed. I feel guilty for 

. letting him go " In allowing her to discuss her feelings further, the 
other parents in the group were.able^to encourage hereto begin -to put 
these feelings into -perspective. The group as a whole was under- 
standing of her dilemma. One parent asked her,''*How did your son 
.feel about going again*^" The mother's reply had meaning for all 
parents in the group--"My son wanted to re-turn to Vietnam 
because he felt it was his duty and felt ^e could do more for the 
Vietnamese By adopting their sons' points of vi?w, the parents, and 
this mother in particular, seemed to gain some consolation as well 4s " 
a more realistic outlook on the situation. • 

Trust versus Mistrust Several parents.expressed reservations about 
their relationship' Vith ^ the' government and. in particular, the 
nlilitary. They {questioned whether the^^overnment would continue 
to do '^verythihg" in its power to"5feek a full accounting^of those 
' sfill missing. They were fearful that the government,' because of • 
political expediency, might settle for what t4iey considered to be-thfe 
imperfections of the Paris Peace Agreement with the North Viet- ^ 
namese. In the face of what appeared to these parents to be""' 
inconsistencies and^ contradictions in tire ' information they had 
receiveid^ they expressed reluctance to ^epend totally upon the 
government .and the military for resolution of the situation. This 
mistrust" between parents and the government seemed to have / 
evolved over the years; parents remembered and related numerous^ 
specific events which deepene*the roots of mistrust. They remem- 
ber^ the extensive efforts on the part of the- -National League of 
Families and what they saw as an intense stWggle with the milit^iry; 
they remembered ^the seeuningly extensive a'mount of information 
about. men in Southeast Asia which came through non-governmenn 
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agencies, and contacts; as a result of efforts by concerned citizens, 
and at the \ime of the retreat, they appeared frightened by the , 
possibihty of change in status to presumptive findings of death or 
killed in action - a change in status without additional information 
conffrmiiil death. The parents expressed how difficult it w^s for 
them to dismiss t-he stories atid -rumors that emerged oy^r the,^years 
about men surviving immeasurable hardships': these had kept their 
hopes alive. After all these months and years of waiting and hoping 
and living on faith, it was difficult, they felt, to accept a change in 
statiis^without ''new" infopmation. ''After all" a parent noted, ''I 
haVe bmlt hope on this information, now they plan to say that he is 
dead without adding any new piec^e of evidence." These parents were 
unsure of how the government wfould pursue this "change of status'' 
issue, Would the government' pu/sue a full ^c^counting of these men 
and take the necessary steps to accomplish this-end, or would, it write 
their sons of^as having be^n killec^^ To them, of course, there was no 
real choice-, they felt that 'it was the government's responsibility to 
leave ''no stone unturned". 

The greatest fear expressed by the parents was that the missing 
men would be forgot'ten^*or cast a^ide because oT otl^r rrtore 
important political issues and because the American populace seerfled 
to want to , forget the Vietnam war. Someone, they felt must 
ultimately be responsible to act on behalf of the men still 
unaccounted for. and they, as parents, should carry their share of the 
responsibility. 

Regainirjg Control oj tkeSifuation. Had they done enough on behalf 
of their sons"^ Most parents'^felt theV had been doing their best and as 
much as seemed reasonabjy possible to^help bring their sons home, 
and iljey planned to continue their efforts. Ta some it %as' 
comforting to hear during the discussions what others had done and 
to^ realize that each, in his own way, had contributed to the cause. 
Parents 'described their efforts tg obtain information a'bout the 
cascialties. Some discussed their -tiips to Paris and^North Vietnam, 
while others focused^n their plans to travel.to ^aos. 

Their search for informaftion also appeared to be help'ful in 
providing thenvselves. as we/as others, with a means of gaining som.e 
control over. this enigmati(/sifuation. Given their knowledge of the 
casualties, they wfre able & discuss and question more critically and 
judiciously the^ policies ancf discrepancies in the information provided 
by the military, foreign goTvernmehts or the press. Through question- 
4ng and critically evaluatiis information they received regarding their 
•sons' casualt'ies. these warents felt they were able to influence 
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policies, both directly and indyectly, which in turn might affect their 
future OP that of their sons. They were proud of their abijity to n>ake 
specific recomrnendations to the military departrrients, the Depart- 
ment of Defense and to the Congress, and expressed their views with 
^ confidence * 

For a few parents the struggle to gain some control over the 
. sitnation had virtually become a way of lifjf. A few mothers and 
fathers described their total involvement m local and national 
activities relating to the PW/MIA situation letter .writing, campaign- 
ing and talking to Jocal civic groups. Although for>^ost#of these 
parents there appeared to be no limits as to what they felt they could 
be doing, a few did question the value of their activities. ''Where do I 
, stop'^" "It has gotten so that I. feel guilty when I am not involved in 
some PW/MIA activity." "I feel like I am letting my son down by not 
doing more, yet I -feel I am neglecting ray husband and my other 
children. " ^ 

Thus, parents found themselves in a d'ouble bind. On the one 
.ha(j4, they felt responsible for their sons' loss and in turn obligated 
to (Jo everything possible to bring them home: while on the other 
/ hand, they did not want to forget their duties for caring for a spouse 
and/or other children. Balancing these tasks was'extremely difficult 
and, for some, virtually impossible. Something had togive^ 

Some Resolution. Despfte conviHcing expression^ of commitn^ent to. 
,the belief that their sons had not died and were h captivity 
somewhene in Southeast Asia, some parents expressed an underlying^ 
expectation ^hat evidence would' eventually come forth confirming 
death^ Interwoven with these feelings there appeared to be a wish by 
some that a decision wouid be made even if it meant that their sons 
were dead. Thus, in this way they might draw closure on an issue 
which had lingered for ^ many ye^rs; at that time they, as parents, 
could then avoid the p^in and frustrations which* seemed to'have no 
apparent end. One mother, in describing a progressive Teahzation that 
her, son's death 'would eventually be confirmed, indicated that with 
the return of the PWs, she tfien felt a deepening awareness that tier 
son wo.uld not return and, therefore, felt a natural narrovying gf» 
hope. ' 

• Feelings such as these were usually repressed because of the guilt 
they aroused. A few parents actually felt that their constant and 
never-ending preoccupation with thoi^hts of their sons' survival was, 
in fact, the very force which might be keeping him alive. Tlifey, 
therefore, believed that any deci;eases in thought^ or efforts devoted 
to his safe, return might actuallV, be the deciding' factor in his death. 
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As one p^rerlt, described it, ''I have often felt guilty for not having 
> thought about'my son every moment." ^ ' • * 

The Future. Most of the parents found it difficult tts) discuss their 
•pftns or'their perceptions of the future; for soinany y^ars they had 
focused iTpon ^heir s^ns' return that it was difficult ta plan ahead ^ 
and inconceivable ^to talk about the future without; them. When 
asked b> another group memW,, "What would ygur plans be should 
your son not return^", a^mother^who expect^ her.so/f to, return, 
replied. "My mind is made up: don't confuse itJ^ with the facts,-' . 

for those parente who were Villing^TO disCuss their thoughts 
a^outE^'^he future, the picture they painterf was Titled with concetns 
and apprehensions. This was most appa^t amo^g parents who had . 
daughterwn-law and' grandchildren their ^sons^ families. Thesp par- 
ents, who wanted to maintain^ thej/identity as grandpareBts, fek 
they had reason to be conceniedLr^^Vi^at^ \vn^^ happen to me if 'my 
daughterjin-law eventually remarijcs;' would'I still b€ able to see my 
grandchijdren and would the/' 5ee^ us 'as grandparents?" Many 
described ^a^ strain in,1heir relationship^/ with their daughters-in-law. 
havang been ^critical of thl^ behavior dOnng their sons' absences, 
^their apprehensions were'fven greate/ 

The impact of the casualty and' the years of -waiting "and hoping 
were not in all cas^s without some positive attributes. AUhough the 
situation brought' about numerous hardships for the family, most 
parents, and m^thefs in partj^ular, felt that they h^d changed and 
grown as a result of the total experie^ice. Most felt that they had 
gained self^nfider/9e and matured in their ability to relate to th^ 
public and to stlndHip for what they believed in. Their exposure to 
public offirink >^nd tte sincere interest and concern expressed by 
congres^en/ci^inet members, the Vice President, and the Pre^dent 
of th^Uni'ted/States, contributed significantly • to their sense of ^ 
wcll-Jz<eing. // * . 

Summary anfi Conclusions - ^ . 

•the Observations made possible by discussion groups held at a 
^hgibus/etreat. the adjustment of parents of men still classified .as 
^MIA* /j^eareSi^to be a process of coping with a number of major 
itcrrgfated' dilemfnas. For each dilemma it beoame'apparent that ^ 
needed to worl^ out an equitable' and personally satisfying/ 
^ce between conflicting sets of tasks' between acknowledging 
'accepting the ultimate loss ofa son and maintaining hope forhis 
^eptual return, between concentrating on c'ommitments to other 
ily mVmbprs and'devoting greater energy toward reconciliation of 
> ' 1 « . "» * ^ • ' • . 
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Maintaining Hqpe The Dilemhm of Parents ' 
of 'Sons Missmg in A c tion 

'the MIA situation, between pursuing a personaK active and unrelent- ' 
- ing'cause for obtaining a^full accounting an4 deifrtandin^ mere from 
government agencies, and between moving forward with their hves 
and remaining committed to a life centered arOund their absent sons. 
Grieving was'just one facet of theif total adjustment process^and 
some aspects of the grieving. praces^ werd not totally evident in the. 
group discussions.^ Grieving appeared to fluctuate wUh other Ufe 
stresses. Although they reported experiencing depressi^^. anger, and' 
prwCcypatian with the memories of their ^ns at varying pomts in 
time, experiences of Jhese MJA parents were not constant and were 
influenced or precipitated by other life events. For some parents the 
grieving firocess appeared to be either regulated, delayed, limited or 
channelled into other relationships 

'The normal work of mournifig appeared to^be modified by many 
/actors, including the perso'rtQlity of the parent, the nature of the 
relationship .between the parents and their sons,fthe social and 
commlini.cation ^climate in which the Ipsses occurred and by the am-; 
biguity of the situation wjiich left thase parertts in a state of iimbo as 
to the finality of their losses. In this situation the work of mDurnmg 
had been aborted oj suspended snd might, over time, cause psycho- 
logical complications more commonly referred to as prolonged grief 
reactions (Barry. 1973). ^ 

Unfort^inately. because of the relativeJy small^size of th^' study 
sample ^and. the gassibility of bias in the s^hnple of parents who were 
mbtivated^to attend the religious retreat, it if impossible to make any ' 
cross corhpansons * of responses; to a son's absence based on 
differences m religious orientation, length of absence^ >oi>numb4r or 
age of other sibhngs. It did seem that the losses of their sons, 
irrespective of these variables, appeared tcf be an equally diCfiOWlt 
experience for the parents. 

It appears necessary to have -mere complete data colle.cted at this 
critical moment of'^awaiting ^ord of t|)^ fate their sons to 
'determine whether the ' observed reactior^s were predominantly 
normal oMn some ways, pathological. However, it can be said that 
some; parents' had difficulties wjth wtjich they could have beneiited 
form professional counseling. . . '\ ' 

All parents did not react the same waV, apd therefore, should not ' 
be approached liT'the.same way* In dealing with' thfese families the 
•clmjcian 'must be sensitive to the undercurrents of conflict between 
father and mother and between parent^ and daughters-in-law.. 
FurthernTore. i;)e-n1ust be sRillec^ enough to judgi^ the. stage of 
mdividual reactioli and scnsitive*^.^hich issues* can, be handled at 

V^" " • ' • * ^ 1 q':? * - 17^ 
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eact> stage. Our expenenpe wUh ^MIA parent^,, however, would 
suggest that as a whole, mothers especially iTeeded'to talk about their 
experience,' grief, frustrations and aspirations; whdj«as, fathers 
needed help in expreSing their feeHngs and^^ting in touth with tfft 
anger and frustrations that he hidden beneath their facade of 
understanding silence. During the period of awaiting woA from the 
casualty division of the armed services regarding *the fate- of the 
men; the clinician should make him^self available to help in th£ 
pVocesses involved In the alleviation of anxieties and feeling's of guilt 
concomitant to '"accep'ting" the outcome After years of maintaining 
hope in the face of overwhelming odds, and keeping alive the active 
search for s()>me answer as to their sons' fates\ any inclination 
towards /'giving up" brTTT^ on feelings of guilt and self- 
condemnation. Smce. helping parents to understand and-accept the 
outcome may simultaneously increase their glTilt and frustration* it is 
necessary that clinicians be sensftive^ to the ambiguity of the* 
situation. ^ 
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fhtroducti(yn ^ 

The return of American prisoners of war of the Southeast Asian con- 
flict^ early in 1973 heightened the concern and anxieties of families 
,of servicemen who did not return and who still remained as missing 
ill action (MIA) or pOssibiyas prisoners of w^r (PW). These families 
were natyrally concerned about the' fate of their husbands or sons.arid 
anxious«about the possibility of a change in their official status to 
killed in action (KIA) or to a presumptive finding of death (PFOD). 
The future, once filled- with hope^was now* clouded with uncertainty. 
Certainly, this was a critical period for families of servicemen who did 
not retj^, and they sought some explanation for these events and 

son^e answeirto the loss of their husbands or sons. ^ 

/. » ,^ * . 

Iit'the euphoria of Homecoming, numerous .MIA families, although 

Elated by the fact that the other prisoners were home, tended to*feeI 

somewhat ignored. For some of the MIA wiv^s and mothers; acute 

grief syfnptoms resumedVhen the release came. Moreover, after years 

of maintaining hope, they now fac^chthe very real possibility that 

their men might never return! However, tod many questions still re-, 

majned and som^ of these families were not yetYeadV -to make the 

permaneiit adjustments imposed by death until they could*^ obtain 

some satisfactory anSwers. • * , , ' ^- 

1. 566 mtlitary prisoners of war were released by North Vietnam during*the 60 day 
period following the stgriing of the peade treatx on Januaty 27, 1973. 
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Benson. JylcCubbin, D^hK and Hunter (1974) {jointed out that for 
•the MIA wYf^; the return of the PWs /.'signaled an inej^ital^le change in 
official status \ which meant modifiearron.in the family's financial 
statusi a^ restructuring of the wife-'s social role, and a decisive place- 
ment of responsibility upon the MIA wjfe for the .planning of the 
family Vfuture/' Fof the MIA mother it meant norje of these changes, 
unless, of cour9e>4he^was dependent upon her MIA son's income. 
Nothing really changed for most mothers, they* learned nothing new 
which shed light on the fate of therr sons, and they continued to won- 
der if there was' a p&ssibility their sons might still return. 

Religion has often been mentioned as a potential, if not real, source 
of strength in explaining andunderstantling the loss of a famfly^mem- 
ber (Spolyar, 1973). Fc^sofne PW/MfA families, relrgion wa« a major 
source of consolation, 'and, the church,^ as an institution, a reference 
point in time of need. In other cases, famihes had reported the feel- 
ing'that religion^ in general, had not supported them, and that relig- 
ious beliefs had not been a source, of comfort and understanding 
(Hunter, McCubbin arrd' Metres, 1974). 

' Our observations '(McCubbin, Hunter and Metres, 1973) have led 
us to the proposition that \tives and parentis in the PW/MlA situation 
experienced different type of stresses, perceived the situation differ- 
ently, ajid had varying apif-oaches to coding with the exigences of 
the situation For the-wives, the prolonged absenc^e of their husBands 
m'eSnt facing many of the day-to-d^y traumas of coping with loneli- 
ness, depression, the, rearing of children, and'planning for the fut^jire. 
At times they appeared.bverwh^lmed by the demands of daily living. 
Their husbands' absences were real and the impact was felt on a^daily 
basis. Consolation and son^e satisfaction came from'resolying daily 
proj^lems and planning for a future. For the MIA parent, ifie stresses 
■ of daily living were not as apparent as those^xperienced by the wives. 
Parents seemed to concentrate more upon meir personal grief, and Hps^ 
and devoted much energy in attemptmg to explain their Jo5s and in 
understanding their personal feelings ab«ut i4: The parer^ta, more than 
the wives, appeared to'be groDin| for s©j»et>hilosophical;yet consoling"* 
explanation for their loss. These observations have led us to -hypo- 
thesize that religion would have greater value for the MIA parent than' 

It \yould have for the MIA wife. , V 

\ / 

•Purpose . ' / « _ 

The purpose of this paper>^ two-fold (a) t<S {oc}J^Mpon the role relig- 
ion played in assisting the MIA family find Answer/ and coijie to terms 
with inner feelings and beliefs, and (b) to ex-^mir^e further differences 
between* the MIA wife and the MIA parent, specifically the MIA 
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mother. Through confirmation of our impressions, we.mighf then be 
better equipped to plan for continuous services to these fahiilies and 
afford'theni the differential type of care the situation might demand. 

Methodology - 
.During the summer of l9J3/les$ thqn five^monthsVibsequent to the 
^ return of the ^PWs from Southeast Asia, staff mejnhers of the Center 
for Prisgner of War Studies? attend'ed three of five cyie-week religious 
retrea^i., fo^PW/MlA famihes to observe and doc/ment iiovj these 
4am!hes' were respondmg and adapting to a critical period ef transit 
tion.^The^ retreats gave the staff ^n opportunity to explore^with both 
thii^MlA wres and the. MIA rrtpthers their needs and concerns and to 
assdss the value of the religious retreat for .both populations. ^ 
- tn -attempting to ^valuate^'th.e value of the retreats^ atid to docii- 
ment aspects of family adjustment, information was gathered through 
qtiestiorinaires. persoK^l interviews, and'threugh participation in both 
religjous-type group discussions and the jnore traditional discission 
groups which focused the problems of adjustment and on tl<e feel- 
ings and responsesto tHe stresses of being an MIA wife or parent, fhe. 
wives' and parents' groups were usually held s^pafately, although, on 
a fe\v occasions, the groups were combined. We traditional discission ^ 
groups were nioniiured by psychologist^ a j)sychiatrist artd- social 
workers, wit|i rrlinjsters also in attendance. 'The religious gro^ups w^re 
headed t>y the rnembers of^e retreat staff, 'whd were primarily mem- 
bers of the clergy?' The* famihesvhad the opportunity to attend either 
or both types of groups, depending uppn the-ir particular interests and 
concerns. Given the fact that Both behavioral science afid* religious in- • 
puts we're availabfe at the retreat and that both types of service were 
to be afforded, it is assumed that the way in which the'families dis- 
tributed themselves between the services whick were offered would 
be an, index of which type group experience they valued most. Our 
primary sources of data for this paper were threefold • (a) a pre-retreat 
questionnaire which attempted to measure expe.ctationsand interests, 
(b) a post-retreat questto'hnaire to measure satisfjaction or.fjiilfillment 
of expectations, and (c) group discussions. Completion of. th^ forms 
by 'participants was on a voluntary basis^and, therefore, not all atten- 
dees completed ,both questionnaires. Thef findings from t\}Q question- 
naires reported in this paper are based up,on the responses of the 
.148 MIA Vives and mothers who completed bei^tht pre- and the 
post-forms.* , 

^ /\ - • 

2. Staff member^ who attended the retreat were Dr. Edna J. Hunter, Dr. Hamilton I. 
McCxihh^, Dorothy fienson, and Ptitltp J. Metres, /k Twq staff members were piesent at 
each 0f the three retreats attended. • 
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Pr.ofile of the Family Members 



During ihe' five one-week retreats, »appro)^imately 130p PW/MIA^ 
family members^ representing about 4p0 famijies, attended the ses- ; 
sions. Of tho^ MIA' family mernb^s attending sessions 1", 3, and 
5 and ' completing both pre- and post-questionnaiies, 83 (56.1%)^ 
.were MIA wives and 65 (43.9%) were MIA mothers. All branches erf 
the rnilitary service, as well as civilians, were represented. There were 
76 (51.490 wfves and mothers re^Fesenting Air Force farnilies/41 
( 27 J7r) from Ajrny families, 19(1 2.8^) from the Navy families, and 
2 ilA^c) frorh civilian families! On the average/these familiesiiad ex- 
perienced long sepa^itions extending over a pericxd in excess pf four 
years. .For the ,MIA mothers, their sons had .beefi missing far. an aver- 
age of 58.4 m()nths, and for the \[\A wives, the average absence had 
been 49.1 months. ' , . ^ 

Results and Discussion ^ , 

Reasons Yor (Attendance. Did wives ^od mothers come to the retreat" 
for the same reason^"^ Their responses on the pre-re'treat questionnaire 

TABLE L' A Comparison of the Reasons Given by MIA Wives and MIA 
Moth^n for' At tending the Retreat^ v 



\R^ason \ 

: f—- 

acation , t 
Chance to^efi away and tfiTrfic,' 
Qpportunjty Jto work on personal 

feelngs ajid'^ncerns 
Meet \nd taljc with other PW/illA 
4- . famtlies, \ 
Get famUjf oloscr together 
Obtain cOt^nseling 
Obtain answer^to unanswered * 

questiof^s ^ • 
Opportunit5f to plan future - , 
Chart<^ to (alk abput own personal 

expfene^ce 
Opportunity to work out adjust- 
ment problems of other family 
ntemb^rs • 



MJA Wtves 

: % ' 


'^AflA Mothers 




' " 74.7 
73.5 


41.7 
73.0 


1 

15.9 
NS 


'62.2 , 


72.9 . 


NS 


' 6D.2 ^ 
44.t 
41.5 


• 86^9^ 
*"50.0 

; ■ r 

^ ' 5^,3 
36.4 


J 2.2 »*♦ 

* NS 

12.4 "T*^ 


36.6 ' 
• 32.1 


6.6 * 


' 31.3 


47.4 ^ , 


NS . ' 


^26.3^ 


33.3 \ 


NS 



1 . Based upon responses given at the time of fegistration, prior to fkirtictqation in re- 
treat ere t^t ties. 



**p<\mi 

*p<,03 
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indicated that, for. th€ J^ipst.^art, 'b'oth^ ^ups e^e»for many , 
. samt-re'asonsv- for a vacatiort^fei^JcthSrlce to get away and thin-k, foY 
an opportunity to wojk'out personal feelings and concerns, and tor a 
chance, to 'talk. With .others in similar Circumstatifes (see Table 4)* 
C'ertain reasons,' howev^. Were given more emphasis by one group 
^b^p ;t>y the other.. F,of the wife, the opportunity f^r\a vac^ion. ap- 
peared to be, significantly morejmp'ortant than Jt was^w the MIA 
mother. The^mothers, oji the' other -hand, attache^.much mpre im- 
portance to the opportunity .for talking with others, obtaining coun- 
e seli/ig; and finding answers to unanswered questions. ' ' ' 

• * Perhaps the wives, who had to ^^pe with the practicalities oi ^ 
raising the children, pursuin^^ new career,^or establishing a new life^/ 
style, had already .come to terms With themselyes. and their future ' 

* plans, while mothers were still strUggling^to come to terms with their 
feelings about their loss. In other wor^ vvigj^^w^re asking, ''//ow do" 
I cope since it appeal^ he will not peturri? ' :^ white ntomers still asked 
"fV/zv*did it happen and what are' the chanfles of his return "^"^ 

- ^ . ^ • ^. ■ 

TABLE l.^T^erences in Exfectatidns of the Retreat^ ^ \ 



* ' ' . MIA Wives mJa Mothers 

'statement * - ' % ' % ' ' . X 



.2 



1 believe this e\penffnc? , ' " 47.G ' 77.1 1^.2 

affect my future , * • * 

I expect this to^be a rebgiDus, . ' . * ' ^ 

experience ' • 50.0 74.2 8.6 
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1. Ba^ed upon responses rj^iade at the^me of registratioru • ' 

***p<MI ' • ' \ ' ' • . V 

",<.o, r \ . . • ■■ 

Expectations of the retreat. From the responses given at the very 
beginningT>f the retreat, the wives and mothers appeared tq differ sig-' 
fiificantlv in th^ir e>^pectations about what img^'ct-the retreat would 
have upoh their live^S^ee Table 2). Tljp MIA mother, more than the 
MIA wife, expected the retreat would be a religious experience and 
that the experjerri53' would indeed have a ppfound *effect on her 
• future. • . ^ . . . ffj^^ 

The reasofft; the groups gav^ tbr attending the retreat and tfieir ex- 
pectatibns concerning the retreat could be expected to affect their*. . 
desires to participate iri the various activities offered there,- This was' 
fc^nd to be ttue. The groups differed significantly on'thei> express!?^ 
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TABLES. A Compamon of Interest Shown in Various Activities by W A Wives ^ 
/ , ' • and MIA Mothers^ . . • 



Activity 


i , 


f 


MIA Wives 


MIA Mothers 

' ' % 




'Recreati 


[>n for 




92A 


^ f: 

^0.6 * 


Hi 



RecreatU3o foi;^UiiWren 

Discus'sibn with other persons 
. in sa'ne situation ' 

Discus^ )n with other family . 
i^* grou 3s ♦ * <s 
• Spiritua ^founsehng 

Family counseling 
s Legal c( un>eling „ , - 

Opffcrt inity K) be alone 

Personal counseling*. 

Financml cQunsehng 

Child' counseling 

Care^ Jbounselmg « 

EducaVjonal counseling 



92.3 

• \ 91.5 

'"^ 84.0 
72.7 
70.> 
lO.f 

* 70.0 
- ' 69.7 

68.8" 
. ' 68.0 
59.7 
^8.4 



51.4 

Vl.2 

94.7 
78.7 
60.0 
44.2 
62.8 
6^0 
41.9 
13.9 
2^.2- 
30.8 



24,9 



NS 



NS 
NS 

' 8.0 
NS 

' 8.3 
?8.S 
10.3 *♦ 
7.9 ** 



1. Bakd upon responses gii>^n at the tirfie of registration, pnor to actual knowledge y^hat 
activities might be available, * " . ' ^ 

**p<.OI * ' 

. iftterest in, particular activities, as shbwh in Table 3. Both expressed a ' 
J>i^h.degree of interest inrecreational activities, group (^iscussions, and 
' spirituaj^nd -personal 'counseling. Of course, the wives mote frequent^ 
1y reported i^n teres V in recreational acti^ies for children and child 
counseling,^a^ight be expected, .since f^w ^he MIA tnothlfs'had^ 
young ctail^cet^ with them at the reireat, The largest differences be- 
tweeo the groups were with respect to ib^ MIA wive^; significantly^^, 
greater interest in legal, financial, e^tational, w^l-career counseling. 
These differem:es seem to reflect the wife's emphasis upon the ''here 
and jpow'' and- preparation for the future. She wanted to kfiow 
"how^'\ not /Iwhy^''. One particular wife commenting on why she 
cl)ose to con#to the retreat stated, 'i hope to be able to taice stock 
of my Mtuation as an MIA wife and formulate some concrete plans 
for my future/' ThijT statement Was in sharp contrast to the MIA 
mother who apsw^ereci the j^me question "with, "I want to be given' 
an answer to my fapiily's concern aboutXvhyGod Ijas seen fit to take 
a wofjddlfulinian, o.ur son, away from us. My only response thus far ^ 
*is ,to tell th^m w^e can never question God's ways, but I need more , 
cgnvmcyig agswers.'' "^'^^ ' . * s,f 
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Qroup discussions. The group discussions confirmed nany of our 
pearlier observations. For the* MIA wives, the prolonged '^absence oT 
their husbands meant coping with constant loneliness, and they re- 
ported 'being'^frequently^overWhelmed by the vicissitudes and derr^ands 
•of day-tx)-(j##iving. Consolation and support seemed to be directly 
related to the assistance they needed to cope with the demand^^of life 
stresses and*the realities of the absence of j^heir loved on'es. The MIA 
parents, rather .thanr emphasizing the struggles with daily living, dwelt 
on -their attempts to cope with theif personal grief. They reported 
spendmg hours* recifilng the past, and the severe emotional shock 
about their s'on'§ casualty seemed heightened by their efforts to recall 
his growth and development, their interactions with him, guilt over 
things not done^ with ^n overall pattern of reminiscing about the 
times'they ha^pent together. , - - ^ 

. , 'Family participation. As the retreats came to a close, the'families 
'were questioned to see if 'tfie activities they had previously indicate^ 
" interest in were the same ones they ha'd actually taken part in^during 
the retreat. For the most part, this was true. As could be expected, 
from pre-retreat expressed interests the wives took significantly 
^S^ter advantage of recreational activities for themselves than did 
the- MI A. mothers. '.WheH the fetreat began, the wife .group Had also 
. shown a much fiigher degree of interest in legaK financiol, educational 
and career counseling than the mothers Ihad^ However, the expected 
differences 'betv^|een the groups did not ^how up in the post-retreat 
r ' ' . ^ • 

TABLE .4 A cjivitics Participated in by MIA Wivis find MIA Mothers ' 



^ Attivttx 


MIA Wives 




M/A Mothers 

' / ^ • > ^ 




Recreation for children 
Recreation for self 
OppOrtujiity'to be'alone 
r^S^^^lM^ counsetiltg ^ . 

ferifSy counseling * 

ChiM counseling' 
P^r^o/^al counseling 
Legal counseling 

V 


'85.7 ' 
85.7 
* 75:0 

7 m 

47.6- ^ 
34.9 . 
• \4?5 

J . 


20.4 * 

66.7 

55.6 

57.1 

26.7 

. 9.3 • 

28.6 

17.8 


—T-^ 

.45.6 *** 
5.5 * 

NS' 
■•^ NS 

5.5^* 

17.2 *** 

NS 

NS 


" ; ^ . ' - 

1 . Based upon re^pomex given at the close of the week-long retreat. 



'p<.00l 
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TABLE 5. Differences in Feedings about the Retreat Experience^ 



^ — ^ — 

I Statement . 


• 

MIA Wives 

% 


MIA Mothers* 
7c * . 






I felt completely free to . , 
^ discuss my problems 


- 76 9 


87.8 


NS 




I m^de new^3n<I l2sting 
friendships while here 


64.1 


^ 87.8 


8.2 


** r 


It was a deeply religious ex- 
perience for me 


55.4* 


79.2 


6.9 


** 


Most of the qifestionyJ 
came with have been 
answere4 


47.5 


/64.3 


NS 


V 


. I feel thh has been th^ siaji 
of a new life for me 


32.8 


53.3 


' 4.6 


* ^ 












• ^ : 


V 








1 . Based upon resj^^ses given on 


the last 4afflyf }he week-long retreat* 







. *P<.05 \ ' \ 

reports. This fin'ding^is perhaps a function of the fact that in some in- 
stances these pfferings were not available^ or not adequate, and not 
necessarily because the wives did. not participate in them. ' • ^ 

A corfiparisor^.of the Responses -of MIA wives and MIA mojthers 
showed that the two groups did indeed have varying reasons-for at* 
lending the, retreat, as well as (different expectations of what such an 
.^'experience might c^er to them. Moreover, their expressed interest in 
.'activities differed awne start of the week, and those differences were 
reflected in the activities they had adtpally part-icipated in dunngthe 
week. It af)peared that a '''(ulfillment of prophecy" phenomenon may 
have been , operating. In other words, what a wife or mother 
"expected" to derive Jrom the experience, in some way affected the 
way in which she f^lt she had benefited from it (see Table 5). Two of 
' the more important reasons for coming to a religious retreat for MIA 
mothers were to meet and talk with other PW/MIA families and, to ob- 
tain ans\vers to unanswered questions. By the end of the week the ' 
MIA mother, more than the MIA wiffe, felt she made new" and lasting' 
friendshi'ps, and that most" of the questions she had come with had 
been answered. / 

It seefne^i frorp the discussions that the mothers had been more 
isolated socially than the wife group since the casualty of their family 
member. Thefefore, the retreat was a more .unique situation fpr them, 
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^nce it offered an opportunity they did not ordinarily have - a 
chance to meet ai^talk with others, in a similar sitiiation, who under- 
stood^beir needs, and feelings. -As the retreat drew to a close, one 
MIA mother stated, "I came with no particular problem - just heart- 
ache and some frustration - frustration stemmmg from conditions I 
cannot change. •! carry ^way some new friendships and a renewed ac- 
ceptance to let the Lord work in his own* mysterious ways." 

The MIA mother expected that the experience would be a religious 
one, and that, it would have aft effect on her future. Posf-retreat .re-^ 
sponses; did indeed show -that the retreat^ experience had tef^ 

^perceived as a deeply religious, experience for the MIA mother, and 
that she felt it was the start of a new life for her more often than did 
,the Ml^ wife. The MIA wife, on the other hand,' came to the retreat 
seeking recreational activities for her children and herself and the op- 
portunity to be^alone; thus, for her, it served, as ;a much-needed^ 
vacation. H^r responses showed that she was\nore interested in per- 
sonal counseling than was the MIA** mother, especially counseling" 
services which would perhaps aid her in coping with everyday a^ffairs 
and taking practical steps for the future, the practicality of the MIA 
wife is perhaps reflected in th^ departing statement of one who said^ 
"We will never be the same as when we came if we Femeruber a little 
and practice a little of what we have.been given," adding that her goal 
was "to go forth and live a fruitful and giving.life!" ' 
" It should be pointed out^that because tlie,se particular wiyes and' 
mothers chose to attend a religious retreat they may not be represen-' 
tative of the' entire MIA mo^her-wifl group-. HDwever, since 'atterid- 
ance did not depend up>on financial cCrmniitmentspn the part of those 
who attended, and because the spoikors emphasized to the families 
the retreat experience was there ''t3 do with '.as their desires com- 
manded", perhaps those who attendeJ were, moje representative than 
one might have expected. - f ^ 

The information derived from both the questionnaires and 'the dis- 
cussions seems to indicate that the WIAnvives were^iot necessarily 
looking fgr philosophical or religious explanations of the loss-pf their 
husbands. Rather, they sought guidance in coping with the stresses of 

.daily living. Conversely, the MIA mothers were really asking afunda-* 
mental question: Why 'my son? Such a*question could4)e answered 
through religious referei^ce. For both the MIA wife and the MIA 
mother, the experience had offered the opportunity to discuss* freely 
their personal problems and frustrations in a setting that provided an- 
emotional climate which allowed them to dp so. The combined exper- 
tise of reIigio|JS leader and behavioral scientist made it possfble'td 
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approach both the ''how" questions oY thelll^lA wives and the'^Vhys" 
of the MIA mothers wfth gujdange which seemed ta^offer alternatives 
and benefits for both groups."" - • * 



^ ~ Conclusions 

The 'findings in this study'in terms of the participants' evaluations of 
the- retreats, appear to support the views of WestHng (1973) and 
Berger (1973) that religious^retFeats. with competent clergy afid be- 
havioral^science personnel provide valuable assistance for the 
PW/MIA families ir^coping with their unusual situations. Chaplain 
John W. BergQr in- a presentation entitled, ''A Pastoral Concern for 
P0W;MLA Families" (1973)/poii>te^ (iut .that the retreats for PW/ 
MIA^ wives in^which he participated during ftie . years 4 971^and 
19\2 "^'served a pi^pose, ben^fi^ing those' attending at a time Vvhen 
thelt w^s a need." The period durmg the summer of 1973, in tiie 
mon\hs immediately following the release of prisoners, also appeared ^ 
to be^a criticaf time of need for these same families. (Thaplain L L. 
Westling. 'Jr. (19>^, in a manual for those who minister to PW/MIA • 
families, also pointed o.ut the value of retrea ts for thgse families,^ 
statins 

Chaplain-organized retreats winch included competent psy- 
chological leadershrp of the 'staff were commendable in 
'dealing with ouiT in some cases interrupting anticipatory 
grief work, 'jfostilities ^^ere allowed to surface and to be 
examined ffr what they were and guilt and s^lf-accusation 
were reorganized. Rage was redirected into appropriate - 
rather than self-destructive^ directions, Mhnv personal evah « 
' .uations were mdde at such events. The application of this 
mod£ of mmis'try is highly recommended for' wives whose 
husbands are deployed on recognized high-rhsk assignments. 

In other words, he viewed the religjous retreat as beneficial for' 
military families experiencing routine i^ilitary separations, as well as 
for families in the PW/nA sitimtian. Whether or not the perceived^ 
Ivnefits persist over tin^ for either wives or mothers is another" 
question which cannot be answered by data from this study. How- 
ever, the findings of this study appear to, support our previously 
stated hypothesis that religion is a greater source of consolation-for 
the'MIA parent than for the MIA wife. When interpreting the statis- 
tics and the differences found to exist betweej;! tfa£ groups, however,, 
we mu'it realize that we have only looked at, these families at one 
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specin^f point in time when ^he wives andparents miiy-*JrJVe"betT>>ask— 
'ing two diffdrent questions' Thi%»does not m^Sn'that the wives may 
not have asked the same q.uestions the parent^tr>ked.at anotherpoint.. , 
in^time. In sl^rt. we should not interpret these statistics or these find- 
ings as static or permanent. * ' * ' ' ^ 

It may be tha< adjustment fails along a crfntinuiim, and that needs 
6rjepnt'erns*may shift along i^is hne, even over a* period as short as 
one week. For exiimple. ,a<t the begmning of the%treat» one MIA 
mottj^er in the group was emotionally torfi about the Idss of hej- son, - 
It was only after having discussed .and reconciled this -loss through-^ 
religious reference 'that she was then able to channel het emotions - 
and efforts towards the pragmatics of coping withdaiiy stinesses.* She 
cam.e to terms with he^^ief ind loss in the religious groijip: in a dis- 
cussion group with the behavioral science personnel. 'shp was then^ 
able to focyis upon her guilt about neglecting the. family'because she 
had devoted so rauch Ume to thinking gbout her lost soi|i. Assuming 
that the normal grieving process occuts in varying stages, ^ny program 
pu^ forth to, assi^ families adjusfem^ tC the lc5ss of^ tar]lTilV membjer 
^shoruld^be designed to bep^fit 'tW bereaved in wn^e|er 'Stage' tlj^ 
family member may be at any particular point in titne. Observations 
made throughout the sessions also appear to poir^t up. the importance 
'of-^oper^tion Between "the disciplines^ of the behavioral science 
counselor and the;religiotts icounselor. w^th a view**towards offering a 
vyider range of services, tailored to imiivklual needs which can acrswer 
both the philosophical "whys'* ^nd fhe pr^gmalic "how-' questions of 
gridving wfv^s and .parents. \ j ' - ' ' 

Summary of^Findi^ig:f 

The purpose of this study was,to examine the role of religion in^help- * 
*ing Jthe famj^^ of servicemen missing in action find answers to 
their qu^tions antf come to terms with their inner feelirtf s and beliefs, 
The\ respo,nses orr pre- and post-retreat questionnaires of 8j MIA 
wiyds ahd '65 M¥A mothers were compared to determine whether or * 
notireligian had^a^drffefehtiai value for the w^fe than for the mother. 

-i^rfstically significant between-giloup differences were foi^nd for 
reasons givew^ by the ^ives an'd mothers fpr their attendance at the 
retreat, Thei^^^^xpectations^ as to what benefits might be derived from 

'the retreat, Iheir preferences a^s'to type of v^ivity participated in 
dunng the retreat, knd their overalKeelings about their experiences at, . 
the/etreat when it nad ended. ' - ' 
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Introduction . 

K,^^^^<t>erience in the^ provision .of 'sQciarand mental health seFvices for 
families of seryicerhen missing in action (MIA) or returned prisoners 
of war (RPW) has led us to the gro^'ing conviction thaf an increased 
knQjv.kd;ge of families in tfiese unique situation^/together with a^ 
positive orientatiori to the ex'tension of services can lead .to viable ancT' 
comprehensive commfunity based programs designed specifically for 
tljese ,fan|ily pgpulations. As tt{e'staff 'at the Center for Prisbner of 
War Studies examined past research and experiences, soiaght infor- 
mation frpm the French social' workers regarding their contacts with, 
families during and following th^ French-Indochina /interviewed 
and wofked intensively with the MIA and ^ RPW families of the 

• Vietnam W»af, We were ajforded.a view of ^he farriilies' predicaments^ 
from a different.perspective than that usually affordjsd a clinician. We 
came<6 ^preciate the msecurities,:<Jifficulties and unhappy .experr 
iences* of the wives, children and parents of these merf and the injpor- ' 

• ] tance.of services tc^heir familie^ It appeared quite obvious that 

family functionifig^was influenced profoundly by the stresses br.o.ught 
. about by t^^e months and, irumost cases^ years pf waitingyso-obvious* 
perhaps that it may haye been ^talcen £or-grauted or forgotten and 
had not UntiJ recently received careful scrutiny. 

/ Paper pre^et\ted at the meeting of the Amenccji Fsychiatnc Association, t>^troit, 
May }y74 . * - . . - \_ 
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Family AdjustmenL lh^TQ are a number of reasons-foY predicting 
that^ the families of s'fervicemen missing in action and families of 
returned prisoners of war will have a high'incidence of ''problems of„ 
readjustment" which are .amenable tg preventive mental health inter-" 
vention. In addition* to the'fact that both populations have had to 
experience major adjastments due to the prolonged andindetenminate 
abseiTce of a father/husband, the RPW family' must cope with the 
reintegration qf the returning father into the family after his prolongecf 
absence, and the MIA family- must face the fact that the husband/ 
father- may 'never return. . . 

For the MIA family, father absence produces\a modification and 
reorganisation of the family unit, (g^nson, McCub&in', bahl and 
Hunter, 1974; Hall and Malone, 1^73, Hunter and. Flag, 1973; 
McCubbin, Huh^er and Metres, '1973) and has a profound \mpatt 
upon the children (McCubbin, Hunter arid, Metres,j'974^; Much of 
the spci^ aciaeptance, stability' and c'Bntinuity of the family unit' 
which 1s taken for granted in the^ntact fartiily, is lacking or severely 
taxed i^n the, family of a serviceman, missing in acticui. The military 
family withotit*a father liv^s in a world of double isolation-as social 
deviants in th& militar^^. system and as an. enigma to the civilian 
community which has been struggling to reconcile the appropriateness 
of the Vi^nam conflict^ 

'The mental health, social adjustrnents and vocational problems of 
the retumlng-Vietnam veteran have been documented (Lifton, 1973; 
Musser and Stenger, 1972; Polner^ 1971). Although the'emotionaf,* 
social and family adjustments of the returned prisoner of war seeriv't^ 
be- similar to those of th^ returning veteran'; there I's at least one basic 
exception. After a psolonged absence, in some instances •eight- or nine 
years, the returned prisoner of war must not onjy face an extremely 
"^hang^d^SQcjet^C but also a modified family w/hose patterps of adap- 
tation io^e stresses of father absencfe, social change and jncreased 
responsibilities ha^e becoirid a^way o^life. 

the complexity of.,teintegration <^f the Serviceman and^iis family 
following aiong separation was tht tdpic of a number of research 
studies dunng-and following World War il (Duvall, 1945;Etiof, 1946; 
Hill,0 949;. Waller, 19.44). Reunion br6uglff^n major adj^stm'ents in* 
family roles, responsibilities, and patterns of communication. .More 
importantly, those sfydiea pointed out {he 'critical factors invoWed'in 
reunions-^the wives' fleveMpment, their increased maturity and in-, 
de^entlence. role changes within the.famify, children^ development 
anid maturity, husbands' ideahzed ex:pectatrons of th^e family and tho 
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marriage, changes in the wives' expectations of the marriage.^ and. 
most important, breakdowns in farnily comrriu.nication. 

The few personal reports ' of family experiences qf returned^ 
prisone?s of war' fChesley. 1973. Gaither. 1973:-Plumb', 19,73. 
^Rutledge. 1973) and a recent study (Metres^ McCubbin and Hunter^ 
I9"'4) suggest, that returning home after a long separation was indeed 
tr\ii>g expenence The associated stresses of reintegration irrto a 
f^fmily. demandjs by W\<^ public and press upon the returnee, changes 
in personalities and values, discrepancies in expectations of husband 
and wife, and changing lifestyles. aH of which represent obstacles to a , 
successful reunion, 'm^y be major 'contributing factors to'^the sur- 
pnsingly high estimates of divorces- arribng the' recently returned 
pn^oners of war. In view of th^oci^l and psychological complication^ 
so often accompanying the prolonged absence of- a husband and the 
reunion after this i3enod. \\ is perhaps sufpnsing that t-he incidence oif 
mental health casualties was not any higher than estimates have 
indicated. ^ ' . - *■ 

Services to Families Mental health services to MIA and RPW 
families have beefri the result of cooperafiQn and coordination across * 
all of the military' departments* Army, Navy, Manne Corps, and Air 
Force The scattenng of families throughout the UniJted States and 
Europe required that continuous comijiunication be maintained across 
military branches to insure the provision of medical, psychological, ' 
legal and administrative services to aM families regardless -of their 
military afniiiltion. The concept of community mental iieahh (Caplan\ 
1964, Hume. 1966. Visotsky. 1967). with its goals of prevc/ition, 
reduction, and relief of psychiatnc illness and social adjustment 
problems and its sequels, has been the Riding framework* for the 
• prpvision'of mental health services, Th^ eri^phasis has been uporvthe 
.provision of comprehensive servK^es td1n*clude remedial and Rehabili- 
tative services with a preventive aim. Because of^ the predicted 
incidence of readjustment problems amo^ig returnees and families of 
servicen)en missing in action, we believe }:kat prevention major 
medical' social, ernotional and behavioral pi^bj^ems is a^priinary facet 
in an effective prograi^. . <^ • * 

f Within this community mental health framework, prevention is 
en as occurnng oh three levels- pnmary, secondary, and tertrary. 
Simply stated, pnmary prevention entails the lessening ^Jtor 
elimination of adver^^e psychological and environmental inflll^es; 
sccondifry prevention' refers to early and effective treatment to pre- 
vent the development of major social and psyqhological disturbanj^es: 
'tand tertiary' prevention refervto the rehabilitation of indlVidua/s or 
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family systems diagnosed as having ^ definite prdbkm or disorder of 
some duration and complexity. As part of the rehabili'tatiye goals, 
, work with these individuals or families is designed to reduce the 
; extent of defective functioning within the fan]ijy system ami of inter- 
personal relationships outside of the family unit. Four important 
a3|Dects of the program will be discusse^^. (1) "outreath" services; 

collaboration with other agencies; (3) mental health consultation;/ 
^nd (4) research. • 

Outreach Services* \r\ spite of the availability of mental health 
services in the military, there has remained a discrepancy between the 
numbers who cpuld benefit from professional counseling and those 
who stepped, forward to obtain help. A careful assessment. of the 
famSies' comments, interview data, apd foltow-up contacts (Hall^and^ 
Malone, 1973) revealed th^t unsatisfactory experiences with unin- 
.^formed civilian and military professionals, together with a ^haral 
reluctance to seek counseling, were critical factor? mitigatkig^t^e ^ - 
families' involvement ir^^mental health services. In a few instances 
families experienced judgmental attitudes among health^professional^ 
4 ' false reassurances and if reluctance among physicians to address th^ 
military 'family memWr's emotional problems. , A bias against the 
Vietnam Conflict or th6 military in general may, in a few cases, ^ave 
interfered' with the dinical evaluation and the estabflishment pf a ^ 
',profesiionaKtherapeutic relationship. [ 

/ * ' ' ' • 

Th§r challenge to 'link families ^^ho would benefit from services 

with available mental^ealth prpgrams has led us tAlook more closely 
at^our presisnt delivery system -and to discover fresh approaches, 
Bndgjrjg .this gap requirerd us Uo suspend conventional" notions of . ^ 
'motivation, proBferas 'and treatment. We ''needed to^ turn the 
• usual clinical situation upside down''. Specifically, we needed to 
move away from the tendency to characterize the iiesitant but 
' needy military family' clieotele as ' ''not ready for treatment,"^ 
^'unmotivated," or "resistant". Such assumptions were inappropri- 
ate for a program whicb^ncouraged efforts toward early identifica- 
^ tion- of problems or disordera and which emphasized earJy and 
/ effectiy'e treatment to prevent The development of major social and 
psychological disturbances. . ^ ^* 

/ Drawing from the experiences of the last fifteen years of experi- 
menting with a variety of approaches involving ^those individuals 
■who seldom appear voluntarily within an agency (Overton, 1953; 
. Sunley, 1968), the military has initiated an effort to extend services 

• a 
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to MIA 4nd RPW families: Xh^s provision of i*oi!hreach" services to 
families envphasizes the development erf a continuous r^ationship 
between mental health 'agencies and families. Integrated as part of 
of the lOng-teriti care to' returned prisoners of war, the family pro- 
gram emphasizes, continuous contacts between the families and a 
mental health worker in order to er<amine the full range df family ' 
and individiiar adjustments. Tlfe emphasis of the contacts is not an 
family probkms perse, but rather upon the overall social, and emo- 
tionaLhealth of the family system. It is assumed that through' con- 
tinuous farnily contacts an early detection of problem areas^can be 
made, and, thus;' a basis for the therapeutic relationship established. 
The mlitary has developed a strong commitm'ent to devote resources 
to providing this unprecederrted service. In es^enqe^ throUgh irha^ina- 
tive efforfs on the part^of n^ental health professionals, obstacles hin- 
dering the utilization of our. mental hfealth programs has been trans- 
cended ih\order to mvolve the military family and th^ community. 

Thjrough,the establishment of a nation-wide program of family [ 
services involving mental health professionals' and flight surgeofts, 
the ml^ltary has been able' to resp*)nd to the fieetls for family ser- 
vices. The oper^TT&mglization of ''outreack'^ services, while stilf in \is 
initial stages of development, has received strong ^pport frorti the 
families. On the b^is of dala obtained from one branch of the 
armed services, i%e are eTicouraged with the progress* During ai/ini- 
tial four-month period, sqci^l work consultants have extended 
assi^n-ce to 42.4 percent of the faifulies of returped prisoners' of 
waf in that branch of*servfce-. this same team* pf' consultants has 
involved 48 wives of servicemen missing in action and twenty-lRvo' 
children of MIA families in mentaj health services? These statistics: 
do not necessa^ly refl-ect /'psychopathology'' .^ithin the family. 
The families may take advantage of th^ services for a variety vof 
reasons, ranging from ad^/ice on legal matters* to major family- 
crises, ai^d are, referred to. those professibaals - lawyers, psychia- 
trists, etc., best able to evaluate aVid assist them. Thus, it is reasonable 
to a%unie that the families have seen the [Program in terms of its 
prev"entive value, since they have t^ken advantage of thesis service^ iil 
orders to assist them in coping with th^ ''normal" 'problerras fof 



* Collaborative Vices wUh other Agencies. The ac^justment of 
families of returned prisoners of war and <£tmilies of servic^emen^mjss- 
mg in action 'is niore than a psychological 'problem, it is a social 
"phenomenon in which social, emotional, *and legal issues are inex- 
tricably* bound together. Thus, it is not surprising that these families 
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require services from a multiplicity of disciplines. These include medi- 
cine, psychology, social work, -educational counsejmg, and in some * 
. situations 'special education, as well as services from agencies which 
lio not specialize in family counseling such as court and probation 
, departments. It has not been unusual to find ajew families in cohtact 
simultaneously with three or morf agencies or professionals. Unfor-' 
tlnately, the multiplicity of necessary services to families has^some- 
^times produced unintentional side effects. In a few cases different 
, agen<:fes gave opposing advice, to wives and childrei!, tlius, precipi- 
tating additional conflict wrthin- the family unit. In* addition, agen- 
cies not sehsitive*to or aware /of the emotk>nal and social problems 
faced by these particular farnilies may have communicated a reluc- 
tance, if not a hesitancy, to respond to their total heeds. An effective 
program of community organization and community psychiatry 
requires ebflaboration with other significant agencies in order to pr6- 
vide coordination of services, to reduce fragn>entation, and redun- 
dancy as well as to-reduce conflict within th^ 'family and among ^ 
community agencies." . - * 

Rental Health Consultation.* An important cofnponent of a com-*' 
^ prehensiye program for MIA ^d RPW families is the provision for 
. social work consultation and, in some cases, mental health e^ducation " 
for civilian agencies as well ,as military agencies arid professionals in , 
private practice. Another emphasis of this program is to provide 
consultation to non-mental health agencies and professionals (law- 
yers, public welfare workers, etc.) who are involved in services to » 
J- tjiese'familias and, thus, n}ay be in neeSpf orientation w education. 
' ' r The actual consultation process with these families may vary from ' 
- one social worker tp another, but usually ,invol^§ j3ne or more of 
three major' a]rpro^:hes: (1) evaluation of the family, problem; (2) 
provision of 'advice tf) a consultee (a professional or an agency)^ or 
(3^ provision of actual services in cc)^junctipn with the agency or- 
professional.- - 

The Role of Research. Research is considered be aiL integral 
part of this comprehensive program of community psychiatry for 
MIA and RPW families. There is ^till relati)/ely little amiable 
knowledge on a number' of aspects of the^ocial, psychological and 
,^ emotipnaL consequences of father absence.. Very iittle is, known 
about i numbSSr of aspects of family reumon following prolonged 
separations. In addition to the complication^ of child adjustment to 
• . a prolonged period of separation, more information on t)ie effects of 
captivity on the returned pris^oner and his future emotional, physical 
and s;2(cial adjustment is needed.' 
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It 4S alU essential that we make an as^dssnri^t of the Relative 
impact Qf our ''outreach" service to families. Presumably, an-impor- 

;tant test of a good mihta^ mental health progranl^is how marwy 
preventable problems it removes from the sfiouljders of its -citizens^ 
the military families,' and, after that, how rapidly and effettrvely it^ 
marshals its resources m order to remedy the damage done by non-^ 
preventable .difficulties. It is e;^pected that finding's derived from 
exammation of these basic questions supported by a continuous 
assessment of our services to RPW and MIA families, will lead to 
th^e development and apftlication of comprehensive services fori^ther 
families thrqu*ghout*the mi^tary system'. 

at -the Center for P^onBr of War.Studies are in agreement 
with Russell (14U£) who. in his review and study of- psycho-social 
consequences in the families of survivors of the concentration camp 

•experience, emphasized the importance of research and comcluded. 
"Only further longitudinal follow-up studies of these survivor 
families ,.. ^will elucidate whether the outcome observed will Jast.'* 
" ../I would thejj^ore like- to ^ssJtiate myself strdSglywith those 
who stress the need for further '^dfid long-range studies of families 
of survivors living in various settings and^environments, these studies 
obviously, might have to go on for several generations." It is a)so our 
position that only thVough these "long-range studies of families of 

""survivors" can we truly understand the complex effects of such an 
expenetnce on the families. * ' 
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The purpose of this review is to briefly outline a program that was 
originally designecUo deal with the Vietnam Era Veteran population, 
and, thus, has applicability for returned pqgoners of war who have 
chosen to resume their civilian status. Strictly speaking, the program 
was^sfablished as. a cpi\cept for the younger veterans, but it may also 
- .^have implications as ;a mt)del for outreach to^returriees and their 
families. 

' ' • ' The Problem 

^ As recently as two years ago in the Los Angeles area there were no 
servicjss per se for the younger veterans. By and large, the programs 

, Ihkt were in effect were outdated,'^having changed littte from ^orld 
War II. Thera|)eutic type programs in existence in the veterarfs 
hospitals for in-patient care were available hut a program^which 
preparqa^the-individual for jeaving the hospnal was virtually, non- 
existent. What about discharge planning, the re-entry process, and the 
foUow'up process? For^ after all, successful treatment is not a meas^ure 
o( how well the patient functions in the l}ospital, but whether or not 
'he c^ stick it out in the teal world. 

Procedures for Setting up Jthe Program ^ 

In order to initiate a program of this type, whlchi^egan in a Los Angeles ' 
veterans hospital, it was not only necessary to' try tc5 find' out what 
. resources were available in the outside conrmunity, but it was' also 
essential to remember that tftfe community must be kept up to»date 
on* the program as it progressed. 
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\ 'The Program 

' L Residential Placement, In o«ier to d)6termine what residential 
placeri^ents were r^ffOT young men coming out of this situation-fi/^t ^ 
out of the war^and then out of the Veterans Administratipn HospitW---^ 
the patients themselves were consulted as to what they would like to 
do so that they were given some choice and a chance to participate in 
in their own placement. After sorne discussion with the patients as 
to- their pteferences, it wis discovered that most of them preferred 
living on the outside. Most were single and wanted their^own fflace, 
and many wanted to get involved in educational programs, vocational 
programs and social activities. But none.^W* them knew where to start. 
In the beginning, several days, and sometimes weeks, werer spent with 
these individuals, placing them in residential sections and apartments 
where out-patient, services would be available in a nearby facility. 

2. Community Involvement The problem of educating, the com- 
munity toward acceptance, of the young veteran was helped through a - 
volunteer program- which was able to get a great deal of television^ 
coverage. It was felt that by exposing- the 'whole situation faced 
•the Vietnam veteran as well as the total impact of his individuar 
experience on him, several corporations, busin^ses, educational facili- 
ties, and'people might volunteer time and money. One such project 
was with the Telephofle Company, which conducted a "big brother" 
project. In most cases the. volunteers were young, sometimes veteran 

ii^m^agerial types, -personnel that were interested in getting involved 
witK these veterans. The "big brothers" s|)ent tHeir own time talking ^ 
with the veteran about His interests and concerns, taking him to 
mteryiews, and settmg up vocational connections. ^ 

•A veterans "oqt-reacH house'', open 24 hours a day, was available 
to d^al with anythmg and everything that may cause problems for the 
^ veteran. The "hotline'' did not deal withlhe problems directly, but 
rather had the contacts j^efer 'the caller; who may be overdosing on 
drugs or contemplating.*suiciie, to someone else, often arranging to 
pick him up antf get him' to soi^e service as quickly as possible.* 

i. Educational Planning. Steps were also taken to locate iJeoplfe - 
who were interested in veteran affairs on campuSes to aid in educa- 

' tional planningor follow-up with individuals once they were involved 
in an educational environment. Volunteers took them to school, 
introducing them to other veterans and veterans organizations, 
helped 'them to -get their G. I, benefits, helped them, to find an * 
acceptable residence, and assisted them in numerous other -ways so 
that they might feel "settled". . ^ • 
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Outreach Services to the Vietnam Veteran: ' ^ 
A Personal Perspective ' • * « ' 

4. Family Involvement. The program strongTy suppiorted-the con- 
cept of family counseling. Snce t]^ population was young, it>as 
felt that failure to get the family iwolved was a critical and serious 
omission. Whenever an individual was placed ,on the outside, if 
possible, family counseling was begun simultaneously in the home. * 
Talking vAth the family ^nd letting them participate aids in the re- 
entry process because the family, first of all, sees that some initiative 
has-been taken, and, secogdly, sees that someone has really taken an 
interest in helping their soa. - 

Conclusion • 

A program such as the one that has been outlined here is only one 
attempt to update existing programs for facilitating veterans re-entry ^ 
into their Qwn communities. The specific techniques of extensive 
community involvement art* participation on the part o/ the^veteran 
himself in planning for his future. may serve as a model for those 
personnel whose key role is to -help the returned prisoner readjust to 
the community in which^ he has chosen to hve and to facilitate his 
tak\nj|^ vantage of .the available resources. Since many of the 
probier* faced by the young veteran and the unmarried returning 
PrisonoJare identical, knowledge of established! progr^ams may be of 
bejwffiror those who are trained -to counsel these men. 
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The Veterans Administratien - Preparations For 
Returning Vietnam Era Prisoners Of War, Family 
)lembers And FamjUes'^^FServicfmen Missing In 
•Action 



CHARLES A. STENCER 



The ProJ?lem 



Prior to the repatriation of American POWs from Southeast Asia in 
early. 1 973, the plight of the prisoners of war and their familie^s was a 
flatter of deep personal concern to millions of Americans. This ' 
concern rose fo a phenomenal deifionstration of public interest at 
their return anS still continues to bold the attention of the public. 
Similarly, the institutions of oUt government with direct ppBt-repa- 
triation responsibilities were highly visible. How well they ware doing 
their job was/ being carefully followed, as well it should be. How 

-responsive government agencies were #6 the PW/MIA situation was 
also a broader test of the capacity and willingness of public institutions, 
to fulfill iheiT responsibilities. If Ihese men and their families were 
not giveru^the full ^measure- of compassionate responsive service, how 

can anyone else expect to receive it? — 

^ ^How serioys a tesi^this maybe is suggested by a longitudinal study 
of public trust begun by the University of Michigan's Institute of 
Social Research in 1952 and continued at four-year jr\tervaj8 througi^ 
1972 (Miller, Brown, and Raine, L973). This study revealed-tfiat 

'public c^onfidence in governmental institutions had detejiorated *at an 
alarming rate since 1964 and by the close of 1972 was dropping 
precipitously! The stiidy report Qoricluded that the massive erosion 
of public confidence was creating not only a generation of Americans 
literally* "turned-off by^ their government but also conditions that 
could erupt in ejcplosive social conflict. How wd'l or How poorly we 
respond' to the needs of the returned prisoners of war, their famiHes, 
and MIA'families will either help^ restore public confidence or further 
contflfbute to the dangerous rate of decline. • ^ 
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The Role of the A rm ed Ser¥i(;e^ > ' 



Certairr events in the PW/MlA situation do lend support to im- 
proved ptrbfic confidence in our governmental institutions. Ill 
NovemKer 1972, «the Department of Defense held a mulfi-agency 
conference that dealt with PW/MIAs and their families. The need to 
do an otitstanding job rn support of tl^ese families was strongly 
^emphasized and) aptly •characterize^ as a -".TOTM. FEDERAL 
CHALLENGE". -'^No one -must be pemiittlW to fall between the 
crack,"^ was the phrase repeatg^ly used. Also, it^was of conCem that, 
< after an mitial massive effoH, contir>uexi family'support^ would dwindle 
down to an ordinary institutipnal approach. The importance of jointly 
d&veloping a tigfit network embracing all.J^ranches of the Armed 
Services so that communication and cooperatiofl between participating 
agencies would no't be interrupted was strongly emphasized. <^ 

The central rble'of the military services iri'providing the assistance' 
required was made .clear and other federal agencies were properly 
tasTted to provide back-ilp support. Consequently, the Veterans 
Admmistraiion (VA) was V^^P^^'y identified as_jthe le^d agency 
outside of fhe*militafy establishment because its-sole mission ^d 
resourced were to serve- those who served in^the Amjed Forces and 
their survival. / , — 

Background Infgfmation on' the Veterans Administration 

Since the Veterans Administration *is'in the role of providing n^ded 
\ lassistance to veleians, a few things of a background nature about this 
' \ agency will help enable other jmilitary 'and civilian family services and 
agencies to best useits resources. Tbe Veterans Administration is'the 
lafgest health ca/e system of its typein th^ woijd. There. are more J 
than 4,000 ^;nenial health prqfessionals, psychiatrists, -MA-level social 
workers, and Pn.D.-level psychologists, deployed ift' well over 2Qp VA 
hospitals and/clinics dispersed t,hrougl|out'*the country. Half <ff this 
\ staff has joined the Veterans' Administration after ^964, the Deginnijig 
of tl\e Vietnam Bra. In addition to these full-time mental heatth 
profession^Sj^ thousands of social worker and psychology students, 
and psychiatric residents are in training in the Vetg^ns^dministration 
at any one time. . . ^ 

Vef^anS' of the Vietnam Era 

'There are currently 29 million veterans, including 6-1/2 million 
Vietnam Era "veterans. The Veterans Administration, in fulfilling its 
responsibility to all the veterans'"*!^ their families, actually touches 
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the lives of half the population of the United States: There ar^ also 
more Mhan 70,000 living ex-PWs , being served by the Veterans 
Administration. . . \ * 

In tefms ofthe 6-1/2 million men involved, the Vietnam^Era has 
the largest number in our n'ation's history next to World War II' 
These veterans, because they grew up as part of a generation that has 
lived its life during a period of rapid and unprecedented technological 
and social change, have had the greatest impact upon the programs 
adijirnistered by the Veterans Administration, fh 1970, a survey of 
V*eterahs Administration mentaVhealth professionals in all its facilities 
was conducted to obtain pooled observations regarding the attitudes 
aiu|>fi>ehavior of- Vietnam Era veterans^These veterans were found to 
be quite different than veterans of earlier wars in their willingne^to 
challenge authority which they perceive as essentially indifferent to 
their right to be treated as individuals and to have a say m things that 
affect them fStenger, 1971 ; Stenger, 1973). ' 

Veterans Administration 5 Efforts^n Behalf of the PW/MIA s 

Veterans Administration planning for returned prisoners of war, 
MIAs,' PWs, and the families of these servicemen; feegaw in October 
1971 with a meeting of health care professionals from, the various 
military services and the National Research Council. The focus of the 
meetings was not upon plans for repatnation. since ,this was the 
responsibility of the -Department of Defense, but upon the long-range 
health care to these men and fheir families and upon the overall 
implications for research. * 

In August. 1972. it seemed evident the war was grinding to a halt 
and that the Veterans Administration would be called upon to 
S|ipplement efforts of the military services and Department of Defense 
to meet, the special needs of returned prisoners arri theit" families as 
well as families of the MIAs. The Veterans Administration's Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery established the function Qf a Vietnam 
^POW/MIA jCoordinator and- the Department of Veterans B^efits did 
likewise. In the Ensuing months liaison was established with Depart- 
lTi5nt of Defence echelons and w.as coordinated by th^ PW/MIA Task 
Force under the leadership of Dr. Roger Shields of the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Internatiorkl Security Aff?iirs. The 
Veterans Administration was asked to planLjor any^ eventuality, 
priuiari^ in^the role of a resource to the respective military services. 
Concomitantly, the National League of Families was^ntensely inter- 
ested in the Veterans Administration's experiences with PWs from 
prior wars and feinted personal and fatnily readjustment difficulties. 
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and therefore sought the VA'f consultation and participation iji a> 
-number oT their meetings. In this jegard PW/MIA families had already 
sought counseling assistance from social j^orker^, psychologists, and 
psychiatnsts in VA hospitals near their homes. What emerged out'c^ 
the meetings with the National League of Families was a reassurance 
that VA resources were available for eitiergency^counseling assistance: 
Over the next few months liaison was established between the Navy 
Center for Prisoner of War Studies and the Veteran's Adnpnistration 
in an. effort to identify possible ar^ais of cooperation and, also, to 
Extract from their research efforts those findings which would hdp us 
to uirderstand more fully the psychological (dimensions of repatriaticwfT 
Such information was essential to our planning. The Veterans 
Administration took the following sleps: 1) On October 19, 1972, 
the VA Administrator alerted every VA facility by letter that VA 
resources would be provided to returned prisoners of war jna timely, 
compassionate and sensitive mannq^ without any incidents of bureau- 
cratic delay or failure; 2) In December 1^72, all former prisoners of 
war on the staff of the VA facilities Throughout the U.S.» were 
identified and designated as local and agency-wide "resource peissons. * 
Several hupdrfed persons, including mental health professionals, were 
identified and their ideas and suggestions obtained. Together, these 
actions reflect the basic philosophy and operational principles of th*e 
Veterans Administration: 

a. Appropriate VA resources would be made available updn 
request from the military or on an emei:gency basis to t{je man 

^ or his family, and particularly to the MIA families. 

b. Specific, selected persons would be deiSignated k) be the poini 
of contact for requests for assistance. These pri^fessionals would 
also morvifor what had been done by others so that problems 
or delays would not occur. • • - * 

c. Pnority, personalized services would be provided. 

d. The philosophy was to meet the demand quickly. . 
With regard to services to returned prisoners of war the following 
plans were develqped and operationalized: • 

a. Wjithin 24 ^ours after return to a Continental United States 
(CONUS) military hospital, a POW/MIA Survivor Card was to 
be prepared. This was to be used by the Division of Veterans 
Benefits forCentral Office monitoring'as well as by local offices 
that may be asked to provide direct services. 

b. A Vetaran^ Benefit Counselor Avas to make initial contact at the 
military hospital with all returned PWs (with the medical 
staffs approval) to inform them of existing VA benefits 
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• (educational, Joafis; etc.). Tjhis counselor was to-give his home 
as well as'^Qffice phone and could be called at anytime. 

c. When the PW leaves the military hospital for extended re- 
cuperation leave, he was to be given the telephone number and 
address of the nearest VA facility so that he could readily ai^ail 
himself of any type of, service qr arrange emergency medical 
help as well as incfividual or family counseljng. 

d. Should a returned PW on leave call a VA hospital directly^ he ^ 
was to b« put in touch with a mental health professional who 
would follow through as needed. 

With regard to families of sei^cemen missing in action (MA), -killed 
in action (KIA), and retujiieJi^prisoners of war, the following plans 
-were established: ' ^ 
• a. >^ithin 24 hours after an MIA is reclassffied K^, the POWyiClIA^ 
^ Survivor Ckrd was lo be completed and -the name^ddress, and 
telephone number^ of the Casualty Assistance Officer (CACO) ] 
' * located nearest the survivor was to be included. 

b. The CACO wa^ to be contacted by the Veterans Benefits tVB) 
Counselor to arrange the timing and procedure for contacting 
the family. When feasible, the VA counselor was to accompany 

* tiie CACO on his family visits. 

0. For MIA families ar>d^ those of returned PWs, VA medical 
» . facilities were to provide short-term peFSonal or family counsel- 
ing, or supportive psychiatric care.' >^ • 

Conclusion - * * 

The problems involved in enabling^ the retume*d PW tp 'reestablish 
^ meaningful identity and s^itisfying 'life-style, as well as the problem^ 
of enabling wives and family members of returned prisoners and those 
niissing ,in ^action or killed in action to retain a meaningful identity 
and a satisfying lifestyle, are -complex and urgently re'quire attention 
on a preventative as well as treatment basis. It is my belief that the 
resources and experience of the. Vetep^ns Administration may be of . 
, assistance in sux:h a complex and^worth while endeavor. 
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Ps>€liialric Care For The Returned Prisoners Of 
War: The Na\> And Marine Corps Experience 



ROBERt E. STRANGE 



Introduction ' 

Expectation of severe physical aftd emotional pathology among the 
returnees figured significantly the' intensive planning'and organiza- 
tion prior to their releas^Although, when the release occurred., they 
were found to be in betterphysical and psychological condition than 
anyone had dared hope/ there was considerable conscious and 
uncpilscious denial of symptoms and problems. Although their 
faith 3nd emotional states v^re better than expected, there were 



• health 3nd emotional states v^re better than expected, there were 
and wfll.continue^^tA^' significant medical and psychiatric ppoblems 
requiring identification and treatment. 

Initial Examination, Difring their initial state-side hospitalization, 
all of the Navy and Marine returnees received extensive psychiatric 
examinations. They were interviewed for several hours by psychia- 
trists, after which they were given the opportunity fpr further 
psychiatric contact' according to their conditions and desires. Their 
responses to thi5> were generally positive. They were ^afeer to talk and 
manifested a great n^ed to ventilate and tell their stories. As a group 
they tended to be hyperactive, and they maintained for some days a 
state of post-return eupfioria with general denial of emotional, 
. physical, -and situational problems. In most cases there was gradual 
return to a calm and realistic mood during the cpurse of hospitaliza- 
tion. Some demonstrated^ reluctance to leave the sheltered medical 
environment, break off their group relationships, and return to ^new 
world of freedom. These seemed to be tl^e ones who. had sper>t the 
longest time in captivity and therefore were required to make the 
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most maj©r changes in their lives an(^*copirfg mechanisnis* In con- 
. trast, some wanted immediate return to duty and flight status and 
we^ impatient feven.with the, shortest medical hold. TThs groiit> . 
consisted of those returnees who had been imprisoned for the ' f 
^ shortest times and who were in the best pl^ysical and emotional 
heatth. ' ' { 

XJrtique Clinical Situation for Examining Psychiatrists, The iexami;!- 
ing i^sychiatrists were all eager and ent^husiastic, both because of great 
professional mterest and the national significance of tRis unusual 
project^ However, they faced some unique 'problems. Some felt 
conc'ern about evaluating adequately^the^clinical significance ^f the 
returnees' emotional sigris and symptoms. The exari^ners were sure^ 
,that many of the returnees' responses were undoubtedly p%IVt of the 
^ natural and,ex.pected reactions to such prolonged stress, and the ^ 
dilemma was that of clearly d^i^erentiating^ significant pathologj^^^^ 
from* the stress reactions. Also, the VIP status of the returnees, with 
the social, military, political, and public alffairs importance of their 
return, clearly complicated the psychiatrists' tasks of evaluation. If 
w^ould -have been easy to be awed by these patients- and to over- 
identify with them. It would have been easy to hesitate in intervention 
. when pathology was apparent, due to a variety of outside influences. 

'These dilemmas of the examining psychiatrist are well illustrated 
by the^ problems of evaluating th^ clinical sighificance of Repressive 
symptoms among ttie returnees. From past experience and our -i.^ 
understanding of psychodynamic principles, it was anticipated that 
depression would be endettiic arfiong the returned prisoners of war. 
TTie psychological losses and deprivation sustained during captivity 
and the need to suppress hcfetifity for prolonged peri<5ds, along with 

' many other factors,- caused most psychiatrists to have a high index of 
suspicion regarding depression m th^se patients. It was assumed that 
the returnees would undoubtedly need to relearn mechanisms of 

^ expressing hostility and that th^copin^ mechanisms tffty had learned 
to utikze effecti\;ely in confinepient might appear as symptoms of 
depression on examination after release. The examining psychiatrists * 
had to struggle; with this ^puzzle of differentiating appropriate ^ 
responses to captivity and release from the^ emotional illness of 
'depres^Qn and/or hypomanic defenses against that illness. 

The final determinati"on regar^ng severity of depressipn and 
' potential for self-destruction ^ad !o remain, as always, the respohsi- 
Bility of the attending psychiatrist. In an effort to give the clinician 
as much assistance as possible, however, the Center for Pris€)ner o 
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War Studies colfected d^ froni the earliest psychiatric screening 
interviews/ debriefing information -about the confineftient experi- 
ences, and family^djustrtient data. They extractedShat information 
which IS generally accepted as being related to* depjfssive illness .and 
suicide potential. This Was then reviewed by clinicians who wcre*hot 
directly involved in the examination of the returnees. Oh the basis of 
this computenzed data and witl^out having examined the patients, 
r^the reviewers identified 34 of the 164 Navy/Marine returnees (21%) 
as likely to be either currently seriously depressed or with the 
potential for severe depressive illness.- h was also thdr opinion that 
'53 others/another 32 percent, had or were likely.to have depressive 
'^problems of a less severe nature. The, actual examining psychiatrists, 
however, perceived this^ isolated data differently in the real-life 
situation of these most unusual patrents. They established psychiatric 
diagnoses in vj^ry few of the. returnees. Among the 138 Navy men, 
the' following diagnoses were established: anxiety neurosis - 3: 
unspecified neurosis - 2. hysterical neurosis - 1, transient situa- 
tionalViisturbance' - M Among tire- 26 Marine returnees, only two 
diagnoses were established, both long-standing psychoses seemingly 
unrelated to the captivity experience. * * 

Review; of Findings - Initial and Follow-up. Following complete 
medical and psychiatric examinations of the feturnees,' recommen- 

^dations were jointly prepared by all physicians, including the 
psychiatrists, who ,.had *been involved in the evaluations. TJje 
returnees' wishes, aJong with this medical opinion, determined his 

^-'llisposition Jrom th^e -hospital. All of the Navy men returned to some 
cfperatifi)pal. staff, qr training assignment, except for five remaining 
under prolonged medical treatment. During- the year after return 
only seven left the 'Navy through retirement or release from active 
duty. The fact that 94 ^*pent of the total group remain in service 
indicates the career orientation of^'ttieSg^^officers. Half of the Marine 
Corps group remain on actiVe duty, this difference being due. to 
lafger number oPnon-career personnel. ^ *( 

The low number of psychiatric di^oses in initial examinations 
see^ms to have been supported by experience during the past year. 
There have been flo readmissions for treatment of- psychiatric 
problems. In our 'continuing psychiatric folfow-up during this year, it 
appears that readjustment problem.^, when they f\ave occurred, have 
manifested themse+ves primarily in .family conflicts and behavioral 
symptoms. The Navy returnees continue to report few emotional 
symptoms, although there* have been conflicts in marriage relatio 
ships -and behavioral manifestations of tension, it is to be expec ' 
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that -these career officers will deemphasize* intrapsychic problems 
an^,^ therefore, the most successful means' Of giving psychiatric 
support frequently seems to be through the medium of family 
assistance. ' . - . 

plans for the' Future. ^ For the Nayy /Marines group, a follow-up 
program has been arranged for at the Naval Aerospace Medical 
Institute, Pensacola, Florida, where medical and psychiatric person- 
nel have unusual, and lengthy experience- and expertise/ in the 
long-range physical and emotional {Problems of aviatprs. This group * 
works^ with the Center for Prisoner of War Studies in San Diego to 
accunaulate research data from Jhe follow-up examinations. "Each 
Navy /Marine r^urnee stiU on active duty ' is beirfg sent to the 
-Institute in Pensacola for approximately a wedk of medical and 
psychiatric evaluation. This is being done six months after the initfel 
. period of hospitalization and then every ye^r, thereafter. Those, ^ 
Navy /Marine returnees who are no longer in active service are invited . ' 
to Pensacpla Tor 'this examination at government expense. There 
may, of course, be situations in^which the njen may not participate; 
in^these cases an .attempt will be made to establish liaison with their 
civilian physician or clinic for exchange^of information and records , 
which will benefit the patient's medical care. It is important to point 
out that all the cetiirjiees who are no Tcyiger ih active service have ^ 
\ been designated by --the Secretary oU Defense • as eligible fop 
.continuirfg medical care, both, for themselves and their families. As 
such, they are urged 'to f^ke advantage of the military medical and 
, ' ^ .psychiatric facilities neaj their homes, where c^re and follow-up 
% * examinations can be accomplished. Personnel from, the Center for 

Pnsoner of War Studied' and the Naval Aerospace Me^iical Institute v 
also w.ork with the. Veteran's Administration in providing liaison 
services and information exchange for those returnees in civiMan life 
who choose to receive -care at Vet*eFan$' Administration facilities. . 
Throughout the planning of this program the philosophy has beeato . 
m^ke psychiatric care easily and immediately available -for the ^ 
returnees and their families, yet to re^^pect their individua^ priv^y 
and,awid undesirable attention to and intervention in their lives. ^ ' 

This.philos^hy has beTen-^specially important in setting up the 
program of family services. Since almost all 'of the Navy returnees' 
remain on active duty and all ^are^ .aviation^ personnel, it was 
predictable where most of them wouTd be assigned and would b^ 
living \yith their families. In these specific areas, a special out-reach 
program was initiated and built around a social woncer in association 
with l^cal psychiatric and medical - facilities. This social worker 
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contacted each -returnee's fa^^lly, offered assistance, and pointed out 
the availabihty of 'services. The Navy social workers maintain do^e 
collaboration with those of the Army and the Aif Force* as welt as 
the gerferal civili ^(pommun itv. The program is a tri-service op&ration 
and provides assistance to returnee^ families, J^oth those >vlfo remain 
irt the service and those who a^e civilian. Experience ta date indicates 
increasing usage of the services provided l?y thjs program. ' - 

Obviously, these men who have undergone such lengthy emo- 
tiond and physical trauma are a high-risk psychiatric population. The 
occurrence of one suicide in the Navy/Marine ^roup shortly after 
repatriaticm underscores the critical nee'd for i:omprehensive pySchi- 
atric and rnedical follow-ud. Such follow-up must be arranged to be 
as convenient 'and palataole, yet scientifically correct, as^ possible. 
Their individual privacy will be resMfted and undesirable and 
unnecessary attention- and intervention In their lives wilT*be avoided. 
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A Program |br The Vietnam Widow: 
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' 'J^ ' LEONA^Df M. ZIM!\ 

When my husband was killed m^ietnam last y^ar, it ^ 
. . was the second time he had served there. We knew there 
was a chance of his being hurt orMlled, and worried d^ften, 
but he told Us over and over that he iShsew how t& tak^ care 
of himself and would be baQk, and a//V^ai2agiJ>' times he 
had us almost convinced. The shock ofbeing^T^^of tj^ - ' 
sudden dejith by the Qasualty Officer and Chaplain is tod' , 
- great to express with words. 1i has taken me d whole year 
to accept his death: ev^n now sormfffhxes I feel like tfe is 
still out there, somewhere and wilhv^ back sometime. The 
children fiow mention him morf often^than in the ^previous 
' months. They f^membkr things he used to. do or say, aiM'' 
- ^ thefe is less sadness ih their voices w^hen ihey Jalk aboutm 
hflff. I know^ though, they still hurt 'and- now and then^^ 
especmli^\^^ happen to see sOme 'news on TV about 
\ our W^icemen\m Vietnam, (here is a grave look in their % 
eyes and'^ twitch of^thelr .mouths which makes me tJithk 
■ they are trying to hold* back the. tears. At tinHlj^such 
ihese,' I suddenly put aside mp own ghefand turnjntoja " 
clown. Isdf'br da^somelhing^lly^ or tell them of^omtfuhg 
. ^ special we^may d^A'n thi^ near, future, and soon a, trace of 
smile appears on their faces. To the wtlYld he was just one, ' 
td us he l^as the whdle world. # » * 

, 'Tlt^se aicsdie powerful, emotion-filled worSs of a woman whose 
husband :was a^e«)f the 'many killed in ^ctioli in the Vietnam War. . 
She represents buVone of thousands who share a common plight. The 
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purpose of this paper h to describe the experiences of one psycho- 
therapist in establishing and implem^fttingja, unique program iAa 
military setting designed to Assist <hese wives and families of ser^e- 
\meri killeS- in acffon (KIA), a program which becajne known as 
"Operation Second Life/' ^ , ' ' 

/ - ■ •■■ " 

^ \ ' j Backgrojund' • • • 

The idea of ^ovidir^- services to bereaved individii^s in group dis- 
cussions- wa^ new concept, and there was, thus; appropriate and 
considerable" hiesitat^ to the institution of an 'experimental program 
for widows-a prog^fci^that had never been exj^fored. One can easily 
magine the potential repercussiops oi^such a. program if it should fall ^ 
^by the waysicje, if there should* be negative effects. iNJo oqe wanted fo ' 

^ use military^ widows as "jiibjecV for r*ekrch; acgjjys is what^ojne , 

' peoplei^aw the project attempting ^tp do. Nev^^nf^Bs. th^-were 
man^^ ia favor of giving positive conside^tion^o^Ri a proposai. 

^ . Despite the number,of individuals all the my up t.Smllitary chain 
ofcommand who supported the proposal, there were many* unknowns 
.arid predictions of outtDmV were not clear. There were, indeed, no , 
:answera ^vaila|)le for eveit s^imple" questions that were posed.^ For 
example, #hat if a woman who was beginning to readjust, reorgafis^e^ 
her life, and resolve her grief, was in a group just ready tojeave in the 
next hw weeks'afKi another woman in acute gnef ent^^ the grouj). 

. M^ld the woma^in*acute grief cause exacerbation 'and aggravation . 
of this^wom^/i \|p| was just getting on her feet or would the wcfman ' 
getting ©n^her feerl^' able to help 'in a constructive way tho|e who 
wefe m the pkase of acute grief? The prop6^al eventually went as far 
is the Chief of Na<^al (Jperatfbns who finally. gave his endors^nt 
and took the resppnsibillty foi; instituting this^ program at Cariip 
Pendleton, California. - : , " 

. In'developing.th^ program a'number of individuals, in«luding peo- 
ple like m lataDr./ritZ'Perb, (Perls, 1969, 1973) th^Tdunder and' 
developer of Gestalt psy^chotherapy, wefe consulted. Dr. Petls listened s 
for a long time and then he looked up and s:j(id so^Jtly, "This is a group, 
of \^^en Vou v^ll have, to teach how to s^^oodbye.'" Only later 
was ^H^^ignific^nce of the dynamics of "saying goodbye" undeV 
stoo^by the psychotherapists involved. ^ For indeed, 6ne "very 
interesting aspect for those Vho workeji with women iearning hoj(v t<^ / 
say "goodbye'' was the realization tl>at one^of the most perplefxihg, ' 
not the most difficult of all^odclbyes that anyone -has^lo make, i| to a' 
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loved one who is lost Uirough death. Knowing when and how to say 
goodbye became important measures of an individual's mental health. 
Establishing the Pro^m 

In order to establish the program, specifically a discussion group for 
widows, a number of guidelines needed to' be established. Only 
women whose husbands had been killed in Vietnam were \o be 
included in* the group/ Th^ group met once a week for a period of- 
t<vo hoUrs. Women came to the group as they wished; attendance was 
strrctly on a voluntary basis and could be^discohtinued when the 
women saw fit. One of the most difficult tasks of instituting this 
program on a voluntary basis, was that if it -was going to be voluntary 
foj the^Vvomen, it was believed to be-important for the chaplains and 
any t>hysicians or therapists Aiat would assist in this program to offer 

" their services on a voluntary basts; this program would be in a^idition 
to their usual duties and could only be done after hours Al^, it was 
necessary to insist on confidentiality, that is, that there w#Hild be no 
re9(^rds kept, not;even a note in the wd^nan's service recotd that she 
was mvolved in ''Operation Wfond Life;". With these provisions, the 

.progam wasjtarted. • " 

77?^ Grqup 

In general t*he wom'en involved in the group ranged in age from about 
25^ to 35, had an average of one to three children, and most were 
officer's wives. Whje on the surface they appeared homogeneous, 
there were a few major sul^groups.which seemed to affect their parti- 
cipation in th^ group. One subgroup consisted of women who were, 
younger, who had beea naarried a short period of time, those who did 
not have children or perhaps Kad an injfant, and who had .been away 
from ^om and Dad for only a short period of time when they received 
word of their husband's dead^These wi^s sought-the comfort and 
re£uge» of their parent's home.^owever, onicers' wives who had been 
married perlwps ten years, had t^o children,, whose parents were 
much older; who had beeh a parl^f the military for ail of their adult 
life; who had been a part of the military culture; who enjoyet the 
benefits, of the mihtary life; and whose friends were within the 
military framework; chose to stay, at least for the time being, v/ithin 
or adjacent to a military community, the latter group of women were 
involved in "Operation Second Life" for a long period. Ma;iy other 
women attended for only two or tt^ree sessions. Some, for exaniple, 
were miKtary widows passing through Camp Pendleton and, while 
perhaps visiting someone in -the area, heard about the group and would 
come fai one meieting. ' ' ' • 
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The program was p^ublicized in a variety of ways: in some of the 
newsletters at the base^, through referrals at the Chaplain 's-office, by 
Navy hospital physicians' staff and by the participants directly in- 
volved. The main focus of the group was on the "here and now" and 
on understanding the strengths, tha potentials, and the attributes of 
the women involved in the program. No attempt was evef" made to 
suppress the n^i^rmal and healthy grief reactioti. Additional emphasis 
was gi^ento the matter of "beginning their lives anew and understanding 
that they had to begin. Understanding, also, that they may have had 
many beautiful memories and many overwhelming feelings of sadness 
but, whatever their memoriesrand whatever their feelings, their life 
with that individual was over. To further emphasize the significance 
of.a grief reaction as part of mental heahl^nd not as illness, the group 
did not meet in a psychiatric unit but at a separate location in the 
hospital,>fa neutral conference room. The program itself was referred 
to as "the :group program'* or "Operation Sa:ond Life" but n^er 
"group therapy" ^ ' • . 

Observations' and Readjustment Issues 

Generally, these women 'were very patqotic. Theif bitterness was only 
in the conduct of the war; there was little question m their minds that 
we were justified being in Southeast Asia and t^at we were there for 
an important cause. Despite their powerful disagipements as to %e 
way the war was being fought in South;^§t Asia ^ten stimal^ed oy 
some of the letters' written' by their h^i^an^' received ^petiodically 
prior to thW husbands' djpaths), their ''strong patriotism remained. 

Id^alizatiorte of marriage were common and, descriptions of th^ 
husbands, durirte the wives'^early phase pf^gH(|f^ differecrtitHp^mi. 
descriptions of Oreek heroes. In fact, ajthough^ many bf t^ widbws 
are^ now remarrie^and some have children, it tobk a long time,^ome- 
times two or three years, before they^*were able to really see^their 
former marriages aiid ttieir, deceased husbands in a r§aHsti^ran>€gyork. ' 

One of the nrajor recurphg issues discussed wa^^mng. In this 
regard we cai/pote several i^^'p^erful difteren'jis between the 
military community and ^hl^yfili^n community and their attitudes 
toward "dating for widow^s. _t|k' rfiilitarx community, generally en- 
couraged eariy dating at abbut -six* seven, of^eight months after the 
death of a husband. The civilian x^mniuhity, on the other hand, 
seemed to ^ffcourage dating ^fter ^boMt one to one and a half years. 
Thus, a woman who lived on a mit(t&i7;jbas6 and had begun dating, 
eight months after her husband was declare^ KIA, might have been 
* severely chastised' by jii^^in-laws or parents on a visit home. "Can't 
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you even wait a year^" Whereas within the tontext of a military 
community; she is -more likely to h^ar, **Come on, it's been nine 
months, it's time foryou to get on your feet." 

TKe military women appeared to be a6le to readjust earlier, not 
^only because of tlje^very powerful support -of the military community, 
'but ,because pnor*to their iTusbands' deaths, they had already been 
functioning autonomously^ sometimes for a few weeks, sometimes 
for a few months. . ' * * 

They had been paying the bills, taking' care of the children, taking 
care of the problems at home, the legal problem^ and th^flnancial 
problems, and dealing with their friends on a ''single" basis. Thus, 
they had already established aj^asonable foundation for continuing 
to function autonomously and as independent single parents. This, then 
ifto some degree very different from arcixilian woman whose husband 
might have been killed m an automp,bil_e accident., S^dd^enly, the 
siTrviving^wife is facfd with taking overall of the functions she^had 
continuously been sharing with her husband. Her repertoire of 
^^eriences probably did not include coping without her husband and 
ftuming full responsibility for all family transactions. 

The openness of communication between husband and wife 
appeared to b^ an important factor in the wife-adjustment after cop- 
firmation of his death. The women who were able to talk to their 
husbands about the possibility that he might not come home seemed 
to adjust better than those who were fearful or whose husbands were 
reluctant to bring up this subject* there vyere wonren who would say, 
''We ought to talk about the possibility of your not returning." and 
the husband would rgply. "I'm coming back, don't be foolish. ".There 
were numerous discussiphs like this that the women related. Some 
husbands refused to have even t^he most superficial discussion. The 
ability to sit down and talk about the possibility that death might 
occur seemed tobfe an important reflection on many powerful aspects 
of tl>e couple's entire fflationship. ' 

In addition to the usual criteria -of adjustment, such as "planning 
for the future." foljpwing a gnef reaction there appeared to be two 
special indices of adjustment which reflected when these women had 
^reorganlzed theiF lives^-and Avere ready to begin anew. First, was a 
primary ident^ficalion readjustment associated witj^ the. feeling that 
'i am a single women." For, wflfen someone is divorced or widowed, 
and they are asked, "who are you?", they thinlr of themselves first 
as a divorced person or as a widow, which becomes epe of their two 
or three pnmary initial identities. As life goes on. as readjustment 
occurs, being divorced or widowed always remains part of their 
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identities/but whjeir this label shifts in priorrty andi becomes signifir 
cantly lower on the.list of "who they are", theti the person is^ady to 
comfortably see he*rself in a' whale different framework in relation to 
the world around her. The second mciex of readjustm^Tit was the time 
they chose to remove their wedding rings. There were many feelings 
and concerns related to this behavior and these were discussed by the 
group. Tlfbre ^ra no attempts to push them; they ^were simply told, 
"when you're ^ady to take it off. you will." For many, taking it off 
meant putting it on the other hand because, if they had ch^dren, they 
Wanted to vvear a^fTrig; hut Jhen there was the fear that "men might 
ask you out," or they might be ostracized by their family and civilian 
friends. For each of the women, the decision to take off the ring and 
either put it away or put it on the other hand was a very meaningful * 
event and ^as indicative of an important phase of readjustment to life. 

Another -facet of adjustment was the aTea of receivmg ^medals. 
.Many of the w6me#'did receive posthumously med^ for their 
husbands. At first 'they went through a myriad of frusyations be- 
cause the receipt of the medals sometimes was delayed many months. 
So/ne wanted "to get it ov^r with". The event for most was traumatic 
and precinitat^ a recurrence ©f a grief reaction. Many ^f therti in 
retrospect mentioned that "if 1 woul^J hav^ been given the medals a 
month after I i^ad learned that my husband had been kiHed, I would 
have refused them." There was an antipathy which they had not 
worked through. However, when the rriedals came much later, the . 
wives were able to accept them with pride. For example, what da you 
feel if you are a woman whose husband is a helicopter pilot on 
MEDEVAC and is asked to go in where t^ere are two men wounded^ 
and surrounded. He is told that it is a suicidal mission. Would anyone 
go in'^ "My husband volunteered to go in and not only did he go'in, 
he picked up one guy. He couldn't see the other Marine^He got in the 
air and everyone's firing at him and he goey^k down to pick up the 
second guy and as he s rising above tfie gHp|d4he second time, he 
gets shot out of fhe air." It takes tim^ to work through W feelings of 
anger, frustration and resentment. Is she proad of him or is she angry 
and full of suppressed rage? She questions, "Jid he love me or-dicf he 
love a guy that he had never met before n\ore?" ^ 

Until these feelings are worked throUgh she couldn't really accept 
the medals in the spirit in which^ they were intended. They would 
only trigger the release of suppressed emotions. It takes many months. 
There were many^ situations that resemble this one. 

Religion and* religious attitudes invariably shifted following the 
death of a husband. Th'e shift was however unpredictable and 
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r occurred either in a direction- away from religioiis interests or toward 
increased involvement in religion. The feelings varied %)m a sense of 
un^ierstanding of God and his ultimate purpose to" extreme anger and 
resentment toward God and religion for what ''He'' had done. The 
philosophies of life'' that the women formulated in the months 
following' their husbands' deaths were thought-provolcing, deeply 
personal, sensitive, perceptive and often beautifully philosophical. 

/ think when you're married you tend to forget that other people 
are of any importance in your life and so when you've lost the person 

• closest to you, you \e sort of lost everything, and it came immediately 

• to me that I hadn't lost eve^0iing because a great number of people 
cared and told me that they did, and Irshared the bur/den with some 
of them who loved m^ husband also, and then I think I have a rather 
strong faith and I have always' recognized that we all will die, you 

^SAtzow, and I suppose my philosophy helped a great deai Another 
wife addje^: "I feel that life is great mS'ihdii it will always be great- 
the worl^is a lousy place if we majce it a lousy place, and to be happy 
we have fo work at1t." " 

Another in-teresting aspect brought out by these group discussions 
was in the area of antipathy /anger, and resentment directed towards 
^ the children, these feelings evoked guilt. With respect to children, 
two points of view, emerged in the group discussion. Those women 
who did not have* children felt that those who had children in the 
groufvme lucicy since they had part of their husb^d. On the other 
hand, the women who had children jokingly expres^d tfieT^Jrustration 
with the children. For them, having no children t6" worry about vvas 
enviable. "I've got two children; what am I going to do'^" Sometimes 
the women deepfy appreciated the fact that they had children, and 
other times, were quite resentful of them. Again, the importance of a 
group situation w^s demonstrated when the wife feeling guilty about 
her "resentments" would hear from four or five other women thaf 
they, too, felt this way at times. As one wife said, "My^gosh, I 
thought I was going crazy; I thought I was sick. You mean it'Jo.k. if 
Iresenmi^m"^*' 

. Four Difficult Periods. There appeared to be four exacerbations of 
•their grief. The first occurred ^qr those that did not-have R & R (the 
military term for. Rest & Relaxation, a period of time when the wife 
meets her husband in Hawaii for a seven-day vacation). When the time 
came that they would have been scheduled to have R & R, they 
repeated the grief reaction. Thd^second exacerbation occurred' when 
the husband's remains arrived, since there were many days, often 
we^ks, and sometimes many months' delay. Not the funeral itself. 
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but just the arrival of the remains produced a renewed exacerbation 
of grief. The thij^was the date th^ husband was scheduled to return 
to CONUS (Coillnental UnRed States) from Vietnam. The fourfli 
reaction which! caused a. severe exacerbation of grief was tfre^turfi 
of American PWs, 'telephone calls came in from military 4^idoWs all 
. *over the United States who w%re coi^used about their feehngs. Mfeny 
of th^ widows living in the Campu Pendleton area wanted to have a 
discussidn. A number of these women- were remarried and found them- 
selves experiencing grief again as a result of witnessing the Return of 
the American prisoners of Avar. Fortunately, the women in the group 
were able to help aach other understand, prepare for, and perceive 
the "normalcy" in^aving th^se recurring reactions. Thus, instead of a 
woman 6einjg ceimisedby the sadness of depression, and asking, "Why 
am I going through it again*^", th^ could recall the feelings of others 
who' shared a similar experience*^"! did*'\he same thing, and it's a 
perfectly healthly and normal thing." 

^ Conclusion 

' The Vietnam war has created thousands of personal crises for parents, 
wives and children. This is only'palVof the story < the story of some 
of the wives who have chosen fi^continue their relationship with the 
military and take steps towards building a '^second life" where they'^ 
are. Almost without exception they have benefited from the group 
experience, resolved their crises, and^met ^heir problems head-on. 
These widows are a very special gotlp of people, who Jiave jumped 
high over hurdles. They do not exude bitterness about the, war that 
cost the lives of then* husbands. They deeply believe their men died 
for an 4mpbrtant^cause, in defense of tjieir country and in defense of ' 
their own conyictions and values of right and wrong, good and badir- 
They want their children to believe that too. Like most widows, they 
are lone\y, they find adjustment difficult and at times slow, but they 
Tiave not' retreated, they have not withdraw^, nor have they glued 
their eyes to the ground or| pulled down their window -Shades. They ^ 
haveViot run away and given up>btrtsrather they have decided to begin > 
a new life, each in her own Way, aml^-pcQiidly, with the help of the 
military, maintaining in somi measure the kind of life they knew. 
They do not pity them^selves, ns^athe piKfrpni others, and do not ask 
sy^npathyfiWi anyone. They are stanoing on tl^eir own and living 
with, thry"i5elieve, the same courage, and the same convictions for 
which tfteir husbands died. . . « 
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